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WARREN’S 


Series  of  Geographies. 

I.  Warren’s  Primary  Geography. 

II.  Warren’s  Common-School  Geography;  or,  Warren’s  Brief  Course  in  Geography. 

III.  Warren’s  Physical  Geography. 


This  SEEIES  is  now  thoroughly  revised,  giving  full  accounts  of  the  recent  changes  and  discoveries.  It  presents  a com- 
plete Geographical  Course,  adapted  to  all  grades  of  Schools,  and  is  the  most  Compact  and  Economical  Series  published. 

fVavren^s  Primary  Geography  is  now  presented  in  a new  dress,  much  simplified  and  improved,  with  new  plates,  new  litho- 
graphed maps,  and  a larger  page.  Part  I.  presents  the  elementary  principles  of  Geography  in  a series  of  oral  lessons  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  young  beginners  ; while  in  Part  II.  a brief  general  description  of  all  the  countries  upon  the  globe  is -given. 


Warren's  Common- School  Geography  is  in  itself  a complete  manual  upon  the  subject,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  cities  and 
graded  schools.  Two  important  features  in  which  this  work  excels  all  others  are : 

1.  The  Philosophic  System,  in  which  physical  geography  is  made  the  basis  of  political  geography.  The  dependent  relation  of 
these  two  branches  of  the  science  is  kept  con^ntly  iiiynew,  developing  an  arrangement  that  is  uniform  and  consistent  throughout. 

2.  The  General  Presentation,  at  the  olftset,  of  the  Physical  Features  of  the  Country, — its  mountain  and  river  systems,  its  plateaus, 
slopes  and  climate, — and  the  constant  application  of^tjj^^acts  to  illustrate  the  details  that  follow. 

Warren^ s Brief  Course  in  Geography  is  an  new  work,  intended  as  a Shorter  Course  for  those  who  have  not  time 

for  a more  extended  study  of  the  subject.  Nothing  is  *^ted  in  the  text  which  the  pupil  can  learn  by  studying  the  map ; and  the 
map  questions  are  accompanied  by  brief  statements  which  arrange  the  physical  features  in  a natural  order. 

The  Maps  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  designed  only  for  use  in  schools ; therefore  none  but  the  leading  towns  and  most  important 
features  are  giyen,  and  nothirnj  is  represented  which  is  not  referred  to  either  in  text  or  question. 

A set  of  valuable  Eeference  ]\Iaps  is  given  in  the  last  part  of  the  book.  These  are  carefully  engraved  on  copper,  and  contain 
much  more  detail  than  would  be  suitable  for  the  study  maps. 

Warren’s  Physical  Geography  is  designed  for  advanced  cla.sses  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  Normal  and  High  Schools, 
This  book  has  met  with  the  cordial  apjiroval  of  instructors  evervwhere,  and  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  country.  The  latest 
edition  contains  a chapter  upon  the  System  of  Weather  Reports  and  “ Probabilities.”  / 


These  Geographies  liave  been  introduced  and  are  now  used  in  many  of  the  best  public  and  private  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  — receiving  the  warm  approval  of  those  teachers  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  their  merits. 
Teachers  and  school-officers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  these  works,  before  determining  on  the  text-books  on  the 
subject  of  Geography  to  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
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PREFACE. 


This  "Brief  Course  in  Geography”  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  have  not  time  for  a more*  extended  study  of  the 
subject.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  but  other  books  of  the  same 
series  may  be  used  in  connection  with  it,  if  desired. 

The  general  plan  of  the  " Common  School  Geography,”  which 
has  met  w^h  such  warm  approval,  has  been  adhered  to  in  this  book, 
while  several  new  and  valuable  features  have  been  added. 

The  present  volume  differs,  however,  from  the  " Common 
School  Geography  ” in  giving  less  detail  in  all  departments  of  the 
study,  thus  rendering  the  essential  facts  more  prominent  and  more 
easily  learned. 

It  teaches  Geography  as  a science,  and  not  as  a collection  of 
unassociated  facts.  The  pupil  is  led  to  see  that  the  position  of  a 
country  and  the  nature  of  its  surface  determine  its  climate,  and 
consequently  the  character  of  its  plants,  animals  and  inhabitants. 

It  presents  the  physical  features  and  the  most  interesting 
facts,  of  every  country  in  a brief  and  simple  manner,  and  classi- 
fies them  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be  easily  remembered. 
Thus,  the  Productions  (usually  a tiresome  lesson)  are  classified, — 
First,  according  to  their  nature, — Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral; 

■^Second,  according  to  their  uses:  as  Food,  Shelter,  Clothing; 

1 Third,  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  producer : as  Farming, 
Mining,  Manufacturing,  etc.  Associated  in^this  way,  they  are 
easily  learned  and  never  forgotten. 

\ / i 


Nothing  is  stated  in  the  text  which  the  pupil  can  learn  by 
studying  the  map,;  and  the  map  questions  are  accompanied  by 
brief  statements  which  arrange  the  physical  features  in  a natural 
order. 

The  maps  in  the  body  of  the  book  are  designed  for  use  in 
school,  and  not  for  general  reference ; therefore  only  the  lead- 
ing towns  and  most  important  features  are  given,  and  nothing  is 
represented  upon  them  which  is  not  referred  to  either  in  the  text 
or  questions. 

■ A set  of  valuable  Reference  Maps  isv given  in  the  last  part  of 
the  book.  These  are  carefully  engraved  on  copper,  and  contain 
much  more  detail  than  would  be  suitable  for  the  study  maps. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  volume  unusual  pains  have  been 
taken  to  attain  the  highest  degrbe  of  excellence,  both  as  regards 
literary  and  mechanical  execution. 

The  Illustrations  are  all  from  original  designs,  and  have  been 
prepared  expressly  for  this  book  by  the  most  eminent  artists  in 
the  country.  / ■ 

The  Maps  have  been  drawn  with  great  care  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Apgar,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  Jersey,  author 
of  the  well-known  system  of  map  drawing  used  in  this  book. 

The  Text  and  Questions  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Sumner,  who  prepared  this  part  of  the  “Common  School  Geog- 
raphy” and  a considerable  nation  of  the  “Physical  Geography.” 
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SUGGESTIONS-^TO 

r 


THE  TEACHER. 
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Experienced  teachers  differ  as  to  the  order  in  which  Geographical 
study  should  be  pursued,  but  the  simple  and  practical  manner  in  which 
this  book  is  arranged  will  enable  them  to  follow  without  difficulty  what- 
ever method  of  teaching  they  may  prefer.  ^ A*'  P 

The  following  general  suggestions,  however,  may  be  of  service : — 
On  as.signing-  a lesson,  require  the  class  to  'read  over  the  text  and 
answer  the  que.stions  upon  it,  thus  securing  in  advance  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  . > ^ 

The  Map  Questions  on  the  section  included  in  the  lesson  should  be 
studied  and  an.s}^ered  before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  Text.  These 
questions  are  of  such  a nature  that  the  pupils  learn  hy  sight  and  with- 
out effort,  a great  deal  which  in  other  works  is  described  in  the  text. 

The  Questions  on  the  Text  are  intended  to  ascertain,  not  whether 
the  pupil  can  recite  the  exact  words  of  the  book,  but  whether  he  com- 
prehends the  subject.  The  teacher  will  find  it  a valuable  exercise  to 
multiply  these  Questions,  and  to  cross-examine  the  pupils  in  order  to 
discover  whether  they  are  learning  mere  words  or  essential  facts. 


Many  of  the  Test  Questions  in  ^the  book  are  not  directly  answered 
in  the  paragraphs  to  which  "they  are  annexed,  the  information  having  been 
previously  given  in  the  General  Description. 

» 

For  example:  In  describing  a section  of  the  United  States,  the  Sur- 
face,^ Climate,  Productions,  etc.,  of  the  section  are  given,  but  not  those 
of  each  particular  State.  Yet  in  the  study  of  each  State,  the  teacher 
will  find  Questions  (and  should  invent  many  more)  upon  its  Surface, 
Climate,  Rivers,  Productions,  and  other  points  of  interest. 


The  Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text  combined  should  be  studied 

last. 

The  System  of  Map  Drawing  is  placed  in  the  last  part  of  the  book 
in  order  that  any  other  system  may  be  used,  or  the  exercise  may  be 
omitted  without  interfering  with  the  plan  of  the  work.  When  used,  the 
Map  should  be  drawn  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  corresponding 
section.  The  Model  Lesson  on  page  82  shows  a good  method  of  con- 
ducting a class-exercise  in  Map  Drawing. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EARTH.— ITS  FORM  AND  SIZE. 

The  earth,  on  whicli  we  live,  and  wliicli  seems  to  us  so  great 
a world,  is  really  a small  star,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
millions  of  other  stars. 

2.  Those  stars  which  shine  with  a steady  light  are  nearest  to  ns. 
. The  Earth,  the  Moon  and  these  nearest  stars,  are  called  Planets. 
They  move  around  the  Sun,  and  receive  light  and  heat  from  it. 

3.  The  stars  which  shine  with  a twinkling  light  are  suns,  a great 
deal  larger  than  our  own  sun  ; but  they  arc  at  such  an  immense 
distance  from  us  that  they  seem  like  little  points  of  light  in  the 
sky. 


4.  These  most  distant  stars  (or  suns)  are  called  Fixed  Stars. 
They  do  not  receive  their  light  from  our  sun. 

5.  Form. — The  earth  is  a ball  or  globe.  It  is  often  called  The 
Globe.  It  is  also  called  a Sphere,  which  Ls  the  same  thing  as  a 
ylobe. 

G.  Size. — The  distance  around  the  earth  is  called  its  Circum- 
ference, and  is  about  25,000  miles.  The  distance  through  it  i.s 
called  its  Diameter,  and  is  about  8000  miles. 

Questions. — Is  the  c-artli  .a  I'lnnet  or  a fi.'cofl  star’ — WliicVi  arc  nearest  to  the 
earth — tlie  planets  nr  the  fixed  stars? — How  are  the  jdanets  warmed  and  lighted  . 
What  are  the  fixeil  stars? — Why  do  they  seem  so  small’ — ITow  can  you  tell  the 
difTerence  hetween  a fixed  star  and  a ydanot  ’ — What  is  the  form  of  tlie  earth?  What 
is  meant  hv  its  Pircnrnference ?“-Its  Diameter? — HoW  many  miles  is  the  Circiim 
ference  ? — The  Diameter  ? 
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MOTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH— LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MOTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Daily  motion. — The  earth  is  constantly  turning  around,  so 
as  to  bring  all  parts  of  its  surface  into  the  light  of  the  sun.  It 
takes  twenty-four  hours,  or  one  day,  to  turn  completely  around.  So 
we  call  this  movement  the  Daily  Revolution,  or  Rotation,  of  the  earth. 

The  sun  can  shine  upon  only  one  half  of  the  earth  at  a time.  It  is  Day  upon  one 
half,  while  it  is  Night  upon  the  other. 

When  it  is  sunrise  with  us,  it  is  sunset  with  the  people  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe  ; and  while  it  is  noon  with  us,  it  is  midnight  with  them. 

2.  Sunrise  and  Sunset. — The  earth  turns  around  from  west  to  east, 
but  so  steadily  and  quietly  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  motion.  Jt 
seems  to  us  as  if  the  earth  were  standing  still,  and  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  were  rising  in  the  east  and  moving  to  the  west. 

NORTH.  East  and  West.  — The  place 

where  the  sun  seems  to  rise  is  called 
East ; where  it  seems  to  set  is  called 
West. 

4.  North  and  South.  — If  you 

stand  with  your  right  hand  extended 
toward  the  east,  and  your  left  hand 
toward  the  west,  the  North  will  be 
in  front  of  you,  and  the  South  will 
be  behind  you. 

5.  The  Poles. — The  most  northern 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  called  the  North  Pole ; the 
most  southern  point  is  the  South  Pole. 

6.  Annual  Motion. — The  earth  has  another  motion  besides  the 
daily  revolution.  It  is  forever  journeying  around  the  sun  in  a path 
which  is  somewhat  like  a circle.  We  call  this  the  Annual  (which 
means  yearly)  movement,  because  it  takes  a year  to  complete  it. 


Questions. — How  is  all  the  earth’s  surface  brought  into  the  light  of  the  sun? — 
Wliao  is  this  turning  around  called? — Why  is  it  called  the  Daily  Revolution’ — Why 
is  it  day  upon  one  half  of  the  earth  while  it  is  night  upon  the  other? — Is  it  sunrise 
all  over  the  earth  at  the  same  time  ? — When  it  is  midnight  with  us,  what  is  the  time 
of  day  just  opposite  to  us? 

Which  way  does  the  eartlr  turn  ? — Why  does  it  seem  as  if  the  earth  were  standing 
still  ? — Where  is  East  ? — West  ? — North  ? — South  ? — North-east  ? — South-east  ? — South- 
west?— North-west? — What  is  the  North  Pole? — South  Pole? — What  is  the  Annual 
Motion  of  the  Earth  ? — Why  is  it  so  called  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE. 

Latitude. — if  we  could  draw  a line  completely  around  the 
earth,  halfway  between  the  Poles,  it  would  divide  its  surface 
into  two  equal  parts.  We  cannot  really  draw  such  a line  upon  the 
earth,  but  we  can  draw  it  upon  a globe  or  map. 


[The  engraving  below  is  a picture  of  a wooden  globe.  A globe  shows  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  forms  of  the  various  bodies  of  land  and  water 
are  drawn  upon  the  surface,  and  the  Equator  and  other  lines  are  represented.] 

2.  The  Equator. — We  call  this  line 
the  Equator.  It  divides  the  earth 
into  two  equal  jrarts  called  hemi- 
spheres. The  Equator  is  an  imagin- 
ary line  around  the  earth,  halfway 
between  the  Poles. 

3.  Latitude. — In  order  to  know  the 
exact  situation  of  places  upon  the 
earth,  we  first  find  how  far  they  are 
from  the  Equator. 

4.  To  help  us  in  doing  this  we 
divide  the  distance  from  the  Equator 
to  the  North  Pole  into  90  equal 
parts,  called  Degrees. 

The  distance  from  the  Equator  to  the  South 
Pole  is  also  divided  into  00  degrees.  Each  of 
these  degrees  of  latitude  is  nearly  70  miles 
from  north  to  south. 

Every  place  north  of  the  Equator  is  said  to  be  in  North  Latitude,  and  every  place 
.south  of  the  Equator  is  in  South  Latitude. 

5.  The  Latitude  of  a place  is  its  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
Equator. 

G.  Longitude. — It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  far  a place  is  from 
the  Equator— we  must  also  know  its  distance  east  or  west  of,  some 
particular  place.  For  this  purpose  we  divide  the  whole  distance 
around  the  earth  into  360  equal  parts,  called  Degrees. 

7.  We  decide  upon  som.e  particular  place  as  a starting-point,  and 
we  say  that  all  places  east  of  it  are  in  East  Longitude,  and  all  places 
west  of  it  are  in  West  Longitude. 

8.  There  are  180  degrees  of  East  Longitude,  and  180  degrees 
of  West  Longitude. 

9.  Longitude  is  usually  reckoned  from  Greenwich,  a town  near 
London,  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  sometimes  reckoned  from  Washington  ; in  France,  from 
Paris;  and  some  other  nations,  in  like  manner,  compute  from  their  principal  cities. 

10.  The  Longitude  of  a place  means  its  distance  east  or  west 
of  some  particular  point. 


Questions. — Why  can  we  not  draw  a line  around  the  earth? — Where  can  we  draw 
it? — What  is  the  Equator? — Is  the  Equator  an  imaginary  line  when  drawn  upon  a 
globe  or  map  ? — Why  do  we  wish  to  know  how  far  a place  is  from  the  Equator? — Into 
how  many  parts  do  we  divide  the  distance  from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole  ? — To 
the  South  Pole  ? — What  are  these  parts  called  ? 

How  many  miles  long  is  a degree  of  latitude  from  north  to  south? — If  a town  is  in 
one  degree  of  north  latitude,  how  many  miles  north  of  the  Equator  is  it? — If  it  is  in 
ten  degrees  of  south  latitude,  how  many  miles  is  it  south  of  the  Equator? — In  what 
direction  from  the  Equator  is  a place  which  is  in  south  latitude  ? — North  latitude  ? — 
Why  do  we  divide  the  circumference  of  the  earth  into  .3(10  parts  ? — What  are  those 
parts  called ?— How  many  degrees  of  east  longitude  are  there? — Of  west  longitude? 
— From  what  place  is  longitude  usually  reckoned  ? — Do  all  nations  reckon  from  that 
place  ? — All  places  east  of  Greenwich  are  in  what  longitude  ? — .Ml  places  west  of  it  ? — 
If  you  travel  through  a degree  of  latitude,  in  what  direction  do  you  go? — In  going 
through  a degree  of  longitude  ? — What  is  Latitude  ? — Longitude  ? 


RETRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  EvVRTH. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

LOBES. — A globe  is  a ball  on  wliicli  are  drawn  the  forms  of 
the  principal  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

The  earth  is  not  perfectly  round.  It  is  somewhat  flattened  at  the  Poles.  But  this 
flattening  is  so  small  that  we  could  not  make  a correct  globe  large  enough  to  show  it. 
So  globes  are  made  perfectly  round. 

2.  Parallels. — The  degrees  of  latitude  are  marked  upon  a globe  by 
lines,  called  Parallels,  which  extend  around  it  east  and  west. 

All  places  east  and  west  of  each  other  are  upon  the  same  parallel ; and  all  places 
upon  the  same  parallel  are  east  and  west  of  each  other. 

3.  Meridians. — Degrees  of  longitude  are  marked  upon  a globe 
by  lines,  called  Meridians,  which  extend  from  the  North  to  the 
South  Pole. 

Meridian  means  mid-day.  All  people  who  live  upon  the  same  meridian  have  their 
mid-day  at  the  same  moment. 

All  places  directly  north  and  south  of  each  other  arc  upon  the  same,  meridian  ; and 
all  places  upon  the  same  meridian  are  north  and  south  of  each  other. 

A degree  of  longitude  is  nearly  70  miles  wide  from  east  to  west  at  the  Equator. 
But  the  width  constantly  diminishes  as  we  go  toward  the  Poles. 

Exactly  at  the  Poles  the  meridians  all  meet,  and  there  is  no  East  or  West  at  all, 
and  therefore  no  longitude. 

4.  Maps. — A Map  of  the  earth  shows  the  various  bodies  of  land 
and  water,  drawn  upon  a flat  surface. 

A globe  shows  us  only  half  of  the  earth's  surface  at  a time.  But  if  we  should  cut  a 
globe  into  two  equal  parts  and  lay  the  halves  together,  as  shown  above,  wc  could  see 
the  whole  surface  at  once. 

A Map  of  the  Hemispheres  shows  us  the  earth’s  surface  somewhat  as  we  should  see 
it  on  a globe  divided  into  halves. 

“ Hemisphere”  means  half  a sjihcre,  or  half  a globe. 

5.  The  Hemispheres. — One  half  of  the  earth  is  called  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  other  half  is  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  also 


call  the  northern  half  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the  southern 
half  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Questions. — What  is  a globe? — Why  are  globes  made  perfectly  round? — How  are 
degrees  of  latitude  marked  upon  a globe  ? — In  what  direction  from  each  other  are  all 
places  upon  the  same  parallel  ? — Are  places  upon  the  same  parallel  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  Equator  ? 

How  are  degrees  of  longitude  marked  upon  a globe  ? — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  meridian  ? — Is  it  mid-day  at  the  same  moment  throughout  a meridian  of  longi- 
tude from  Pole  to  Pole  ? — Where  does  the  sun  rise  first — in  Greenwich,  or  in  pdaces 
west  of  Greenwich  ’ — In  your  own  town,  or  in  pilaces  west  of  you  ? 

In  what  direction  from  each  other  are  all  places  on  the  same  meridian? — Where 
is  a degree  of  longitude  the  widest  ? — As  you  go  toward  either  Pole,  do  the  degrees 
become  narrower  or  wider  ? — Where  do  the  meridians  all  meet  ? — Where  is  thc'C  no 
longitude  at  all  ? — If  you  stood  exactly  at  the  North  Pole,  would  tb.ere  be  any  place 
east  or  west  of  you  ? — Any  place  south  of  you  ? — Any  place  north  of  you  ? — How 
much  of  the  earth  would  be  south  of  you? — How  wide  is  a degree  of  longitude  at 
the  Equator  ? 

What  is  a map? — Which  is  drawn  upon  a flat  surface — a.  map,  or  a globe? — Upon 
which  can  you  see  the  whole  of  the  earth  at  once — upon  a globe,  or  upon  a majj 
of  the  world’ — Which  shows  the  shape  of  the  earth  the  best? — What  does  hemi- 
sphere mean  ? — What  is  the  northern  hemisphere? — The  southern? — On  which  side 
of  the  above  map  is  the  eastern  hemisphere? — The  western  ? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

[Note. — The  meridians  are  numbered  upon  the  Equator.,  on  a globe  or  map  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  parallels  are  numbered  on  the  sides  oj  maps.  In  answering  the  follow- 
ing questions,  the  pupil  should  have  this  map  of  the  hemispheres  before  him.] 

Is  North  America  in  north,  or  south  latitude? — Why? — Europe? — I\hy? — Aus- 
tralia?—Why  ?— In  what  latitude  is  the  greater  part  of  South  America?— Is  any  part 
of  Asia  in  south  latitude  ? — Is  any  piart  of  Africa  in  north  latitude  ? 

In  what  longitude  is  South  America — oast  or  west? — Australia?  Asia?  North 
America? — In  what  longitude  is  the  greater  part  of  Europ>e? 

Find  where  the  140th  degree  of  west  longitude  and  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude 
meet. — In  what  ocean? — In  what  ocean  do  the  40th  degree  of  west  longitude  and  the 
20th  degree  of  north  latitude  meet? — Through  what  ocean  does  the  meridian  of  the 
180th  degree  of  east  and  west  longitude  pass? — Through  what  ocean  does  the  parallel 
of  the  80th  degree  of  north  latitude  pass  ? 


FORMS  AND  SURJ'ACE  OF  THE  LAND. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FORMS  OF  THE  LAND. 

The  Earth  is  supposed  to  be  a mass  of  fiery  liquid  covered  with 
a crust  of  rock,  sand  aiKl  soil.  Ujjon  a part  of  this  . crust 
lies  a great  body  of  salt  water  called  the  Ocean,  or  the  Sea.  That 
part  of  the  earth’s  crust  which  rises  above  the  ocean  is  called  the 
Land. 

The  sea  covers  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  land  occupies 
about  one-fourth. 

2,  Continents. — The  great  masses  of  land  are  called  Continents. 
The  smaller  bodies  are  islands.  A continent  is  a great  body  of  lafid 
entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

3.  Islands. — An  Island  is  a body  of  land  smaller  than  a continent, 
and  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

Islands  that  lie  close  to  continents  are  called  Continental  islands. 

4.  The  Sea-coast  is  the  land  which  borders  on  the  sea. 

If  the  coast  of  the  continent  is  bold  and  rock}^  the  islands  are  usually  of  the  same 
character.  If  the  continent  has  a low  and  level  coast,  the  islands  near  it  are  generally 
flat  and  either  sandy  or  marshy. 

5.  A Peninsula  is  a body  of  land  nearly  surrounded  by  water. 

6.  An  Isthmus  is  a narrow  body  of  land  connecting  two  larger 
bodies  of  land. 

7.  A Cape  is  a point  of  land  extending  into  the  water;  If  the 
cape  is  high  land,  it  is  sometimes  called  a Promontory. 


Questions. — Of  what  is  the  crust  of  the  earth  composed? — What  lies  upon  a part 
of  this  crust? — What  is  the  land? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a continent  and  an  island  ? — What  is  the  surface 
of  islands  which  lie  near  a hold  and  rocky  coast’— Near  a low  and  level  coast? — 
What  is  an  isthmus? — A peninsula? — A cape? — A jiromontory  ? 


A PICTURE. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SURFACE  OF  THE  LAND. 

The  Surface  of  the  Ocean  is  everywhere  the  same,  but  the 
Surface  of  the  Land  is  uneven.  Some  portions  of  the  land 
are  much  higher  than  others. 

The  high  lands  are  called  Hills,  Mountains,  abd  Plateaus.  The 
low  lands  are  Plains. 

2.  Plains. — A great  extent  of  low  land  which  is  nearly  level  is 
called  a Plain. 

Some  plains,  are -as  flat  as  the  ocean  in  a calm.  Others  have  a wavy  surface,  and 
are  sometimes  broken  by  low  hills. 

3.  A Hill  is  a mass  of  rock  and  earth  which  rises  higher  than 
the  surrounding  land.  A very  high  hill  is  called  a Mountain. 

Tl^  foot  of  a hill  or  mountain  is  called  its  BasV;  The  top  is  the  Summit.  The 
sides  are  the  Slopes. 

We  reckon  the  height  of  a mountain  from  its  summit  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  be- 
cause  that  is  everywhere  the  same. 

4.  Mountain  Chains. — Mountains  are  seldom  found  single.  They 
are  generally  in  groups  or  chains.  Many' mountain^ together,  ex- 
tending in  a line,  make  a Mountain  Chain  or 

5.  Mountain  Systems. — A number  of  mountain  chains  extending 
in  the  same  direction,  and  near  together,  foi-m  a Mountain  System. 

Iilountains  do  i^ot  rise  amwptly  from  a level  ^rface.  The  country  around,  for  some 
distance,  is  broken  into  hill^  A chain  of  mountainsAs  always  bordered  by  a wide 
tract  of  hills  and  highland.  ^ 

0.  A Volcano  is  a mountain  that  t^^^  u]>.wjtter,  ashes,  mud, 
and  melted  rock  called  lava.  Volcanoes  are  generally . near  the 
sea. 

7.  A Plateau,  or  Table-land,  is  a high  plain.  A pyiteai^  is  often 
crossed  by  mountain  chains ; and  there  isyusiially  t^hain  of  moun- 
tains on  its  borders.  ' ' f ' 
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8.  A Valley  is  the  land  lying  between  two  mountains  or  chains 
of  mountains.  Some  valleys  are  broad,  low  plains ; others  are  high 
and  narrow  plateaus. 

9.  A Desert  is  a plain  or  table-land  which  is  nearly  or  wholly 
barren. 

Some -deserts  are  so  dry  that  nothing  can  grow  upon  them.  Others  have  a scanty 
pvowth  of  coarse  grass  or  low  bushes,  on  which  herds  of  cattle  are  fed. 

These  cattle  support  tribes  of  wandering  people,  who  drive  them  about  from  place 
to  place.  The  people  who  live  in  this  unsettled  way  are  called  Nomadic  {wandcriruj) 
people. 

Questions. — How  does  the  surface  of  the  land  differ  from  that  of  the  ocean? — What 
are  high  lands  called  ? — Low  lands  ? — What  is  a plain  ? — Are  plains  always  perfectly 
flat  ? — What  is  a hill  ? — A mountain  ? — The  base  of  a hill  or  mountain  ? — The  sum- 
mit?— The  slope? — From  what  do  we  reckon  the  height  of  a mountain? — Suppose 
the  surface  of  a plateau  is  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  tlie  mountain  rest- 
ing upon  it  is  five  thousand  feet  higher,  what  should  we  say  was  the  height  of  the 
mountain  ? 

Are  mountains  usually  found  single  ? — What  is  a mountain  chain  ? — A mountain 
system  ? — Wliat  is  the  difference  between  a mountain  chain  and  a mountain  system  ? — 
What  is  usually  the  surface  of  a country  around  the  base  of  a mountain? — By  wliat 
is  a mountain  chain  bordered? — What  is  a volcano? — Where  are  volcanoes  usually 
found  ? - 1 

What  is  a plateau  ?. — Describe  its  surface. — How  does  a plateau  differ  from  a,  plain  ? 
— What  is  a valley  ? — A desert  ? — Are  all  deserts  perfectly  barren  ? — What  plants  grow 
upon  some  deserts  ? — Are  deserts  ever  inhabited  by  men  or  animals  ? 


3.  A Harbor  is  a stnall  bay,  so  sheltered  from  the  open  sea,  that 
vessels  can  lie  tliere.in  safety. 

A harbor,  in  order  to  be  good,  must  be  nearly  surrounded  by  land.  It  must  have 
deep  water  and  an  easy  entrance. 

A low  and  sandy  coast  does  not  afford  very  good  harbors  ; for  the  water  is  shallow, 
I and  the  sand  is  drifted  into  banks  called  sand-bars. 

j These  sand-bars  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  rise  to  within  a few  feet  of  the 
I surface  of  the  water.  If  a vessel’s  keel  sinks  so  deep  a.s  to  strike  against  the  bar,  she 
cannot  enter  the  harbor. 

4r.  A Sound  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  whic.’h  is  so  shallow  that  its 
depth  can  be  easily  measured. 

5.  A Strait,  or  Channel,  is  a narrow  passage  of  water  which  con- 
nects two  larger  bodies  of  water. 

Questions. — What  is  the  great  body  of  salt  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
called  ? — What  divides  the  ocean  into  five  parts  ? — Name  these  parts. — What  are  the 
smaller  divisions  called? — What  is  a sea,  gulf,  or  bay? — A harbor? 

What  is  necessary  in  order  that  a harbor  should  be  good  ? — Why  does  not  a low  and 
sandy  coast  afford  good  harbors? — How  does  a sand-bar  injure  a harbor? — Why  must 
a harbor  be  partly  surrounded  by  land  ? — What  is  a sound  ? — What  is  the  difference 
between  a sound  and  other  inlets  of  the  ocean? — What  is  a strait  or  channel  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INLAND  WATERS. 


CHAPTER  VIP 

THE  OCEAN. 

The  ocean,  or  sea,  P divided  by  the  land  into  five  princi- 
pal parts.  They  are  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  the 
Arctic,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 


THE  OCEAN. 


The  smaller  divisions  or  branches  of  the  ocean  are  called  seas,  bays,  gulfs,  etc. 

2.  A Sea,  Gulf,  or  Bay  is  a body  of  water  which  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  land  , 

/ 


Lakes  and  rivers  are  inland  waters;  but  the  water  which 
forms  them  comes  chiefly  from  the  sea. 

The  hot  sun,  shining  upon  the  sea,  is  continually  changing  the 
water  into  vapor. 

The  vapor  rises  into  the  air,  and  is  carried  by  the  winds  over 
the  land. 

When  the  vapor  becomes  cooler  it  takes  the  form  of  clouds. 

The  clouds  let  fall  their  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.'" 

When  the  rain  or  snow  falls  upon  hills  and  mountains, 
part  of  the  water  sinks  into  the  ground,  and  ‘bubbles  out 
_ _ again,  lower  down  the  mountain  side,  in  a Spring, 
pp  The  waters  of  a spring  make  a Brook. 

Many  brooks  unite  to  fqrm  a Rivulet. 

Many  rivulets  make  a River. 

RIVERS. 

2.  A River  is  a stream  of  fresh  water  which 
flows  into  the  sea,  or  into  some  other  body  of 
water. 

Mo.st  of  the  water  in  lakes  and  rivers,  finally  returns  to 
the  Sea.  Part  of  it,  however,  rises  into  the  air  in  the 
form  of  vapor. 

Definitions. — The  land  which  borders  on  a nver  forms 
its  Banks.  The  bottom  of  a river  is  its  Bed. 

The  Source  of  a river  is  the  place  where  it  rises.  The 
Mouth  is  where  it  flows  nito  some  other  body  of  water. 
The  source  of  a river  is 'always  higher  tlian  its  mouth. 

You  go  Down  a river  in  going  towards  the  mouth,  and 
Up  in  going  towards  its  source.  The  Left  ho.uk  is  on  your  left  hand,  and  the  Right 
bank  on  your  right  hand,  in  going  down  the  river. 

3.  Rivers  generally  rise  among  hills  oi^mouritains. 
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4.  The  Direction  in  wliich  a river  flows,  depends  upon  the  slope 
of  the  land. 

If  the  land  over  which  a river  flows  slopes  toward  the  north,  the  river  must  flow 
north:  if  toward  the  south,  the  river  flows  south.  You  may  know  which  way  the 
land  slopes  by  observing  the  direction  of  the  rivers. 

5.  The  Current  of  a river,  is  the  onward  flowing  of  its  waters 
toward  its  mouth.  Among  hills  and  mountains,  the  rivers  are 
narrow  and  very  swift.  When  they  flow  over  plains,  they  are 
broader  and  have  a more  gentle  current. 

Where  the  bed  is  rocky,  and  slopes  considerably,  the  water  rushes  along  with  great 
violence.  Such  places  are  called  Rapids.  When  a river  falls  over  a precipice,  it 
makes  a Waterfall  or  Cataract. 

6.  The  Mouth. — Most  great  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  by  several 
mouths.  The  land  between  the  two  outside  streams  is  called  a Delta. 

7.  The  Tributaries  of  a river  are 
all  those  rivers  and  lakes  which 
flow  into  it. 

8.  The  Basin  or  Valley  of  a river 
is  the  country  through  which  a 
river  and  its  tributaries  flow. 

A line  drawn  around  the  source  of  a 
river,  and  of  all  its  tributaries,  will  form 
the  boundary  of  the  river -basin. 

9.  A River  System  is  a set  of 

rivers  which  flow  into  the  same 

A LftL  I A. 

body  of  water. 

10.  A Water-Shed  is  the  high  land, which  separates  two  rivers,  or 
two  river  systems. 

Sometimes  a water-shed  is  a range  of  hills  or  mountains.  Sometimes  it  is  a gentle 
rise  of  land,  so  nearly  level  that  it  looks  perfectly  flat. 

If  the  w'ater-shed  is  very  low.  the  two  rivers,  when  they  are  full,  often  mingle  their 
waters  together. 

11.  Importance  of  Rivers. — A broad  river  flowing  over  a plain 
affords  an  easy  means  of  travelling  through  a country.  Vessels 
sail  up  and  down  its  course. 

Such  a river  is  said  to  be  navigable  because  you  can  sail  upon  or  navigate 
its  waters. 

12.  A narrow,  swift  stream,  flowing  among  hills  or  mountains, 
is  not  navigable,  but  is  of  great  use  in  manufacturing. 

The  water  pouring  over  the  falls  turns  the  mill-wheels,  and  is  therefore  said  to 
afford  water-power. 

13.  Lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  streams  flowing  into  them, 
help' to  keep  the' soil  moist  and  fertile,  and  are  of  great  importance 
in  farming. 

LAKES. 

14.  A river  flowing  into  a hollow  or  basin  forms  a Lake.  A 
Lake  is  a body  of  water  surrounded  by  land. 

15.  Salt  Lakes. — Lakes  which  have  no  outlet  are  generally  salt. 
The  water  escajies  into  the  air  in  a state  of  vapor.  This  changing 
of  water  into  vapor  is  called  evaporation. 

10.  Mountain  Lakes  are  usually  deeper  and  smaller  than  those 
found  among  the  plains. 


Questions. — What  are  inland  waters? — Where  does  the  water  come  from? — What 
changes  the  sea- water  into  vapor  ?— How  is  it  carried  over  the  land  ?-^Into  what  is  it 
changed  ? — In  what  form  does  the  vapor  fall  from  the  clouds  ? — What  becomes  of  the 
rain? — What  is  a spring? — A brook? — A rivulet? — How  are  rivers  formed?  ^ . 

What  is  a river  ? — What  becomes  of  the  water  ? — What  are  the  banks  of  a river  ? 
The  bed? — The  source? — The  mouth? — Why  must  the  source  of  a river  be  higher 
than  its  mouth  ? — What  is  meant  by  going  up  a river  ? — Down? — What  is  the  right 
bank  ? — -The  left  ? — Where  do  rivers  generally  rise  ? 

Upon  what  does  the  direction  depend  ? — If  the  land  slopes  north,  which  way  does 
tlie  river  flow? — If  south? — If  east? — If  west? — What  is  the  current  of  a river? 
Where  do  rivers  flow  more  swiftly — over  a plain,  or  down  a mountain  side  ? 

What  are  rapids? — What  i.s  a waterfall? — A delta? — What  are  the  tributaries  of  a 
river  ? — What  is  the  basin,  or  valley  ? — How  would  you  mark  the  boundaries  of  a 
river-basin  ? — Wliat  is  a river-system  ? — A water-shed  ? — Is  a water-shed  always  high 
land  ? — What  happens  when  the  water-shed  is  very  low  ? 

Of  what  use  is  a broad  river  flowing  over  a plain  ? — What  is  said  of  such  a 
river  ? — What  kind  of  a river  is  best  for  navigation  ? — Of  what  use  are  swift  moun- 
tain streams? — Haw  do  such  streams  afford  water-power? — How  are  lakes  and  rivers 
useful  to  farmers  ? — What  is  a lake  ? — What  are  salt  lakes^? — What  becomes  of  the 
water? — Which  are  usually  deeper — lakes  among  the  mountains,  or  on  plains? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CLIMATE. 

The  Climate  of  a country  is  the  usual  state  of  the  air  in  that 
country.  It  is  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry,  healthy  or  unhealthy. 
The  hottest  part  of  the  earth  is  near  the  equator,  for  the  sun 

is  more  directly 
overhead  there, 
throughout  the 


year,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  heat  gradually 
lessens  as  we  go  from 
the  Equator  to  the 
Poles,  and  we  pass  from 
very  hot  countries  into 
mild  and  temperate 
lands,  and  at  last  into 
the  icy  regions  around 
the  Poles. 

ZONES. 

2.  Torrid  Zone. 

— The  region  near 
the  Equator  is 
called  the  Torrid 
or  Hot  Zone. 

Zone  means  “ belt!' 
The  Torrid  Zone  forms 
a broad  belt  all  the  way 
around  the  earth. 

3.  In  the  Torrid 
Zone  the  year  is 
divided  into  two 
parts,  the  Wet  and 

the  Dry  seasons.  The  heat  is  very  great  throughout  the  year ; for 
these  seasons  are  about  equally  warm.  Snow  and  ice  are  unknown, 
except  upon  the  tops  of  high  mountains.  y 


THE  ZONES 
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In  the  Dry  season  little  or  no  rain  falls,  but  the  dews  are  so 
heavy  that  the  plants  are  kept  moist.  In  the  Wet  season  it  rains 
heavily  a part  of  every  day. 

4.  Tropical  Circles. — The  limits  of  the  Torrid  Zone  are  marked 
upon  globes  and  maps  by  parallels  of  latitude  called  Tropical  Cii’cles. 
The  one  north  of  the  Equator  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  one 
south  of  the  Equator  is  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  These  circles  are 
about  twenty-three  and  a half  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Equator. 

Countries  lying  between  the  tropical  circles  are  called  Tropical  Countries ; and  they 
are  said  to  have  a tropical  climate. 

5.  Frigid  Zones. — The  countries  which  lie  near  the  Poles  have  a 
very  cold  climate.  The  ground  is  frozen  and  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  nearly  all  the  year.  We  call  these  regions  Frigid,  or  Frozen  Zones. 

There  are  only  two  seasons  in  the  Frigid  Zones — winter  af5d  summer.  The  winter 
lasts  nearly  all  the  year,  and  is  dreadfully  cold,  because  the  sun  never  rises  very  high, 
and  during  a great  part  of  the  year  does  not  rise  at  all. 

The  summer  lasts  only  a few  weeks,  but  as  the  sun  does  not  set  for  days  and  weeks 
together,  the  air  becomes  very  warm,  sometimes,  indeed,  excessively  hot. 

6.  Polar  Circles. — The  limits  of  the  Frigid  Zones  are  marked  on 
(paps  and  globes  by  parallels  of  latitude  called  Polar  Circles.  The 
northern  is  called  the  Arctic,  and  the  southern  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  Arctic  Circle  is  about  twenty-three  and  a half  degrees  of  latitude  from  the 
North  Pole ; and  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  about  twenty-three  and  a half  degrees  from 
the  South  Pole. 

7.  Temperate  Zones. — The  regions  between  the  Torrid  and 
the  Frigid  Zones  are  called  the  Temperate  Zones.  They  lie  be- 
tween the  Tropical  and  Polar  Circles. 

Only  the  middle  part  of  the  Temperate  Zones  has  really  a temperate  climate.  The 
part  which  lies  near  the  Torrid  Zone  is  very  hot,  and  that  which  is  near  the  Frigid 
Zones  is  very  cold. 

8.  In  going  from  one  zone  to  another,  you  would  not  find  much 
difference  in  the  climate  for  a long  distance.  The  change  is  very 
gradual. 

The  lines  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  zones,  are  therefore  not  intended  to 
mark  a sudden  change  in  the  climatitT^'  ^hey  show  three  things : 

1.  Every  place  within  the  Tropical  Circles  has  the  sun  directly  overhead  a part 
of  the  year ; and  the  sun  is  never  directly  overhead  except  within  the  tropical  circles. 

2.  Within  the  Polar  Circles  there  is  a part  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is  out  of 
sight — that  is,  he  does  not  rise  every  day  in  the  year.  This  is  the  case  only  within 
the  polar  circles. 

3.  In  the  Temperate  Zones  the  sun  is  never  directly  overhead,  but  never  fails  to 
rise  every  day. 

9.  The  Temperature  of  a country  depends  chiefly  upon  its  dis- 
tance from  tlie  Equator.  The  Temperature  of  a country  is  the  usual 
degree  of  heat  in  that  country. 

10.  Height  .—The  temperature  of  a place  also  depends  upon  its 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  higher  we  ascend, 
the  colder  the  air  becomes. 

In  a tropical  country. /if  we  ascend  a mountain  three  or  four  miles  high,  we  pass 
through  as  many  changes  of  climate  as  we  should  in  going  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles. 
Even  at  the  Equator  the  tops  of  high  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

11.  Distance  from  the  Sea. — Places  far  inland,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  moist  sea-breezes,  have  colder  winters  and  hotter  summers 
than  those  near  the  coast.  The  climate  is  also  drier  in  the  interior 
than  it  is  near  the  sea. 


THE  SEASONS. 

12.  The  earth,  in  its  path  around  the  sun,  leans  over  a little,  so 
that  in  one  part  of  the  journey  the  northern  half  of  the  earth  is 
turned  more  directly  toward  the  sun,  while  the  southern  half  is 
turned  away  from  it.  It  is  then  Summer  in  the  northern  hends- 
phere,  while  it  is  Winter  in  the  southern. 


13.  When  the  earth  has  reached  the  opposite  part  of  its  course, 
the  southern  half  is  turned  toward  the  sun,  while  the  northern 
half  is  turned  away  from  it. 

It  is  then  Summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  Winter  in 
the  northern. 

While  it  is  Spring  in  the  northern,  it  is  Autumn  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 


Questions.' — What  is  meant  by  the  climate  of  a country? — What  is  the  hottest  part 
of  the  earth’s  surface  ? — Why  ? — What  change  do  we  find  as  we  go  from  the  Equator 
toward  the  poles? — What  is  the  torrid  zonp  ? — Meaning  of  “zone”? — Describe  the 
climate  of  the  torrid  zone. — Where  in  the  torrid  zone  would  you  find  any  cold 
weather  ? — Does  it  rain  all  day  during  the  wet  season  ? — What  keeps  the  plants 
alive  durmg"the  dry  season  ? 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  torrid  zone  ? — Which  is  the  northern  circle  ? — The 
southern? — How  many  degrees  of  latitude  are  they  from  the  Equator ?— What  is 
meant  by  “tropical  countries’J? — By  a “tropical  climate”? — What  zone  lies  within 
the  tropical  circles? 

Describe  the  frigid  zones. — How  many  seasons  are  there  ? — Why  is  the  winter  so 
cold  ? — Why  is  the  summer  so  warm  ? — Describe  the  polar  circles, — How  far  are  they 
from  the  poles  ? — W^here  are  the  temperate  zones  ? — Describe  the  climate.- — Bet’.yeen 
what  two  circles  does  the  north  temperate  zone  lie  ? — The  south  temperate  ? ' . 

Would  you  fihdcany  sudden  change  in  going  from  one  zone  to  another? — Are  the 
boundaries  of  the  zones  intended  to  mark  any  distinct  change  in  the  climate  ? — What 
is  said  of  the  sun  in  the  torrid  zoqe  ? — In  the  frigid  ? — temperate  ? 

Upon  what  does  the  temperature  of  a country  chiefly  depend  ? — What  is  meant  by 
the  “ te<np,era{ure  ” of  a country? — What  else  affects  the  temperature  of  a place? 
Which  is .’thq/ colder — highland  or  lowland? — What  change  of  climate  is  found  in 
ascending  a tropical  mquntain  ? — What  difference  of  climate  is  there  between  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  interior? 

When  the  northern  half  of  the  earth  is  toward  the  sun,  which  way  is  the  southern 
half  turned  ? — When  is  it  summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere-;— when  the  north  pole 
is  turned  towards  the  sun.  or, away  from  it? — When  it  is  winter  in  the  southern 
yhemisphere,  which  pole  is  turned  toward  the  sun  ? — While  the  south  pole  is  toward 
/the  sun,  which  way  is  the  north  pole  turned? 

\m  at  season  is  it  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  when  it  is  summer  in  the  southern  ? 
Wjfiat  season  comes  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  when  it  is  spring  in  the  northern? 
I^en  it  18  spring  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  what  season  have  we  in  the  northern? 
When  it  is  winter  in  the  north  temjierate  zone,  what  season  is  it  in  the  south 
temperate? — When  it  is  December  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  what  month  is  it  in 
the  south  temperate  zone  ? 
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VEGETATION.— MAN. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

VEGETATION. 

The  various  plants  of  the  earth — the  trees,  grains,  fruits,  grasses 
and  flowers — are  called  Vegetable  Productions  or  \cgetation.  ; 

2.  Both  Heat  and  Moisture  are  necessary  to  the  growth  ot  ! 
plants;  and  the  hotter  and  more  moist  a country  is,  the  more  ' 
rapidly  do  plants  grow. 

3.  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  heat  and  moisture  are  greater  than  ! 
anywhere  else,  and  consequently  plants  grow  larger  and  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

There  is  a greater  variety  of  useful  plants  in  this  zone  than  elsewhere.  The  trees 
grow  to  a great  size,  and  are  green  throughout  the  year. 

This  is  the  region  of  the  palm  tree,  the  coffee  tree,  the  sugar-cane  and  many  tropical  j 
fruits,  such  as  the  orange,  lemon  and  banana.  Cotton,  tobacco  and  indian-corn  also  | 
grow  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

4.  The  heat  gradually  diminishes  from  the  Equator  toward  the 
Poles,  and  consequently  plants  become  gradually  smaller  and  less 
abundant. 

5.  In  the  cooler  parts  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  there  is  a great 
variety  of  trees  which  cast  their  leaves  in  winter. 

These  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  maple,  chestnut  and  many  other.®.  The  evergreens 
which  belong  to  cool  countries  are  the  pine,  fir,  spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar. 

The  white  potato  and  tlie  grajie-vine  belong  to  the  Temperate  Zone.  Wheat  and 
grass  grow  best  there.  Corn,  cotton,  nee  and  tobacco  thrive  both  in  the  Temperate 
and  tlie  Torrid  Zones. 

6.  In  the  Frigid  Zones  there  are  mosses,  lichens,  and  dwarfed 
trees ; and  during  the  short  summer;  grass  and  beautiful  flowers. 

7.  In  going  up  a mountain,  the  same  changes  are  found  in  the 
kind  of  plants  as  in  going  toward  the  Poles. 

A very  high  mountain  in  tlie  Tropics  has  all  the  variety  of  plants  tliat  we  should 
find  in  going  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles. 

8.  Barren  Countries. — In  most  parts  of  the  Frigid  Zones,  there  is 
moisture  enough,  but  not  enough  heat,  for  the  growth  of  large  trees 
and  cultivated  plants. 

9.  In  the  Torrid  Zone  there  are  countries  which  have  not  sufficient 
moisture  to  make  plants  grow.  Consequently  these  places  are 
. barren,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat. 

These  deserts  of  sand,  stone,  or  salt,  would  become  covered  with  various  plants 
and  a fertile  soil,  if  heavy  and  frequent  rains  occurred. 


Questions. — What  are  vegetable  productions? — Upon  what  docs  the  growth  of 
plants  depend'’ — In  what  zone  do  plants  grow  the  most  rapidly? — Why? — Where 
do  we  find  the  grc.atest  variety  of  useful  plant.®’ — What  is  said  of  the  trees  in  the 
torrid  zone  1 — Name  the  productions  of  the  torrirl  zone.^Which  of  these  furnish 
food  ? — clothing? 

Why  does  vegetation  diminish  as  we  leave  the  Equator  ? — Name  the  trees  which 
belong  to  cool  countries.— Which  of  them  cast  their  leaVe's  in  winter ’.—Which  are  j 
evergreens’ — Name  the  other  principal  plants  of  the  temperate  zone. — What  plants  j 
grow  both  in  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zones  ? — What  plants  of  the  temperate  I 
zone  furnish  food  ? i 

Why  are  the  plants  so  small  in  the  frigid  zones  ? — What  changes  are  found  in  going  ^ 
up  a mountain  ? — Why  does  the  vegetation  change’  • * 

Why  is  the  land  barren  in  the  frigid  zones? — Why  are  some  parts  of  the  torrid 
zone  barren’ — What  two  things  arc  necessary  to  making  a country  fertile? — What 
would  change  the  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone  into  fertile  tracts? 


-h^ihiofian. 


CHAPTEE  XT. 

MAN. 

The  Earth  -was  made  for  Mnn.  He  is  found  in  almost  every 
country  and  climate. 

2.  Men  can  adapt  their  clothing  to  the  hottest  or  the  coldest 
countries.  They  can  also  receive  nourishment  from  many  different 
kind.s  of  food.  These  are  the  reasons  'why  they  are  able  to  live  in 
all  parts  of  the  'world. 

In  the  Frigid  Zones,  where  there  is  hardly  any  vegetable  food,  men  subsist  upon 
animals.  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  they  live  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  which  is  very 
abundant.  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  where  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  abun- 
dant, men  live  upon  both  kinds. 

3.  The  most  civilized  and  intelligent  nations  live  in  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  where  the  climate  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold 
for  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of  labor. 

Among  the  civilized  nations  of  this  zone,  are  the  people  of  North  America  and 
Europe,  and  the  Chinese  and  .Tapanese  of  Asia. 

RACES  OF  MEN. 

4.  There  are  five  different  races  of  men. 

Tlie  Caucasian  or  White  race,  is  the  most  numerous  and  ['owcrful.  Most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  belong  to  this  race. 

The  Mongolian  or  Yellow  race,  is  found  in  Asia.  The  Chinese  arc  Mongolians. 
The  Ethiopian  nr  Black  race,  includes  the  negroes  of  Africa,  Australia  and  America. 
The  Malay  or  Brown  race,  inhabits  the  Malay  peninsula  (in  Asia),  and  most  of  the 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  American  or  Red  race,  includes  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  America.  Tlie 
Esquimau.^,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  are  Mongolians. 


Questions. — Why  are  men  able  to  live  in  all  climates’ — What  do  men  live  upon  m 
the  frigid  zone? — In  the  torrid  zone? — In  the  temperate  zones? — In  what  zone  do  the 
most  civilized  nations  live’ — IIow  many  different  races  of  men  are  there? — What  is 
said  of  the  Caucasian  ’ — Mongolian  ’ — Ethiopian  ’ — Malay  ’ — American  ? 


OCCUPATIONS. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  principal  things  which  our  bodies  require  are  Food,  Cloth- 
ing and  Shelter. 

2.  In  order_to  supply  these  wants,  men  have  to  pursue  various 
employments. 

Among  them  are  ; — 

3.  Hunting  and  Fishing. — These  pursuits  furnish  us  with  a large 
part  of  our-food;  and  savages  livQfalmost  entirely  by  these  means. 

4.  Agriculture  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  This  is  best  carried 
on  in  a level  or  slightly  hilly  country.  Where  the  soil  is  poor,  or 
the  surface  much  broken,  the  people  generally  follow  some  other 
occupation. 

5.  Grazing  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  These 
animals  may  find  good  pasturage  in  a country  which  is  too  hilly  and 
rocky  or  too  dry  for  agriculture.  But  grazing  is  carried  on  both  on 
hills  and  fertile  plains. 

The  products  of  this  business  are  the  live  animals,  and  the  articles  obtained 
from  them.  The  live  animals  are  called  live-stock.  Horses,  mules,  cows,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats  and  swine  are  live-stock. 


6.  Lumbering. — Cutting  down  trees  and  shaping  them  into  logs 
is  called  Lumbering.  This  business  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  thinly- 
settled  districts,  where  the  original  forests  remain.  The  logs  are 
sawed  into  planks,  boards,  shingles,  laths  and  other  materials  for 
building. 

7.  Mining. — Digging  for  coal,  iron  and  other  minerals  is  called 
Mining.  Mines  are  most  easily  worked  among  hills  or  mountains ; 
for  the  minerals  lie  nearer  the  surface  than  they  do  in  plains. 

8.  Manufacturing. — Such  materials  as  wool,  cotton,  iron,  hides 
and  silk  are  called  natural  productions,  because  they  are  in  their 
natural  state ; but  when  they  have  been  made  into  cloth,  machinery, 
leather,  etc.,  they  are  called  manufactured  productions,  or  manu- 
factures. 

'Manufacturing  is  most  easily  carried  on  in  hilly  countries,  where  there  are  rapids 
and  waterfalls. 

The  mill  or  factory  is  situated  close  to  the  water.  The  water,  falling  upon  a great 
wheel,  turns  it  around.  Tlie  wheel  moves  the  machinery  inside  the  building,  and 
the  machinery  manufactures  the  goods. 

Where  there  is  no  water-power,  manufacturing  is  done  hy  steam. 

9.  Commerce  is  the  exchange  of  one  kind  of  goods  for  another. 
Farmers  produce  more  grain,  hay,  etc.,  than  they  want.  So  they 
sell  a part,  and  buy  groceries,  clothing,  tools  and  other  things  which 
they  do  not  themselves  produce. 


Manufacturers  make  woolen,  iron  or  cotton  goods ; but  they  have  to  buy  the  cotton, 
the  iron  and  the  wool, 'of  which  their  goods  are  made. 

This  business  of  buying  and  selling  is  called  Trade  or  Commerce. 

The  farmers,  the  fishermen,  the  miners,  take  their  goods  to  some  neighboring  town, 
where  they  sell  them  to  the  merchants,  and  buy  other  goods.  As  the  country  around 
this  town  becomes  thickly  settled,  the  trade  between  the  town  and  country  increases ; 
and  the  town  often  becomes  a great  city. 


10.  Commercial  Towns. — A town  in  which  a great  deal  of  com- 
merce is  carried  on,  is  called  a Commercial  town.  Most  of  the 
great  commercial  cities  in  the  world,  are  situated  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  or  upon  a lake  or  navigable  river  in  the  interior. 

Lakes,  rivers  and  the  sea  are  the  natural  roads  for  travel  and 
commerce.  It  is  cheaper  to  send  goods  by  water  than  by  land.  But 
when  there  are  no  water-routes,  railroads  are  often  used  instead. 

The  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  same  country  is  called 
Domestic  Commerce.  The  trade  with  a foreign  country  is  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  towns  which  trade  with  foreign  countries  are  generally  located  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  or  upon  some  navigable  river  near  the  sea. 

The  goods  which  are  brought  into  a country  are  called  its 
Imports ; those  which  are  sent  out  are  its  Exports. 

Questions. — What  are  the  chief  things  our  bodies  require? — By  what  means  do 
savages  chiefly  subsist? — Can  you  think  of  any  animals  which  are  hunted  for  food? — 
For  clothing? — Are  products  of  hunting  and  fishing,  animal  or  vegetable  substances? 

What  is  agriculture? — For  what  is  cotton  used — for  food,  clotliing,  or  shelter? — 
Hemp  and  flax  ? — Wheat  ? — Oats  ? — Barley  ? — Corn  ? — Rye  ? — The  sugar-cane  ? — 
Coffee? — Are  the  products  of  agriculture,  vegetable  or  animal  substances? 

WHiat  is  grazing  ? — Is  a hilly  country  best  adapted  to  grazing,  or  to  agriculture  ? — 
Are  cattle  ever  raised  on  plains? — What  are  the  products  of  grazing? — What  does 
“live-stock”  mean? — Name  some  of  the  animals  winch  are  called  live-stock. — From 
what  animal  is  beef  obtained  ? — Mutton  ? — Pork  ? — Milk,  butter  and  cheese  ? — Hides  ? — 
Horns? — Wool? — What  are  hides  used  for? — Wool? — What  grazing  products  are  used 
for  food? — For  clothing’ — Are  grazing  products,  animal  or  vegetable  substances? 

What  is  lumbering  ? — Where  is  it  generally  carried  on  ? — Why  is  it  not  carried  on 
in  very  thickly  settled  regions  ? — Name  some  of  the  articles  obtained  from  lumbering. — 
Are  these  animal  or  vegetable  substances? — Are  they  used  for  food  or  shelter? 

What  is  mining,? — Where  is  it  most  easily  carried  on  ? — What  is  coal  used  for  ? — 
Salt  ? — Gold  ? — Silver  ? — Iron  ? — Lead  ? — Tin  ? — Zinc  ? — Copper  ? — Diamonds  ? — Which 
of  these  are  precious  metals  ? 

What  are  natural  productions  ? — What  are  manufactured  productions  ? — Is  wool  a 
natural  or  manufactured  production  ? — Woolen  cloth? — Hides? — Leather? — Boots  and 
shoes? — Linen? — Where  is  manufacturing  most  easily  carried  on.? — Describe  a factory 
worked  by  water-power.- — What  other  power  is  used  in  manufacturing? 

What  is  commerce? — What  do  farmers  sell? — Wliat  do  they  buy? — What  do  manu- 
facturers sell  ? — What  do  they  buy  ? — Where  do  the  farmers,  fishermen  and  miners 
take  their  goods  ? — Who  buys  them  ? 

What  is  a commercial  town? — Where  are  great  commercial  cities  situated ? — What 
are  the  natural  roads  for  travel  and  commerce? — Which  is  the  cheapest  way  of  send 
ing  goods,  by  water  or  by  land? — What  substitute  is  there  for  water-routes? — What 
is  domestic  commerce? — Foreign  commerce? — What  are  imports? — Exports? 
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THE  HEMISPHERES. 


PART  II. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COUNTRIES. 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE  HEMISPHERES. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  globe  is  usually  represented  by  maps 
'of  the  two  hemispheres  ; — -called  the  Eastern  and  the  Western. 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere  contains  the  most  land : the  W estern 
contains  the  most  water. 

Most  of  the  Land  on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  is  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
Southern  is  chiefly  water. 

CONTINENTS. 

2.  Continents.  There  are  two  continents : — the  Eastern  and  the 
Western.  The  Eastern  Continent  is  called  the  Old  World,  and  the 
Western  Continent,  America,  or  the  New  World.  The  Old  World  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  New. 

3.  The  Western  Continent  is  almost  divided  by  the  ocean  into  two 
parts,  called  North  America  and  South  America.  They  are  con- 
nected by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

4.  The  Eastern  Continent  is  also  nearly  divided  by  the  sea  into  a 
northern  and  a southern  section,  which  are  connected  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  The  southern  section  is  called  Africa.  The  northern  part 
contains  Europe  and  Asia. 

A great  island,  called  Australia,  lies  south  of  Asia.  It  is  so  large 
that  it  is  sometimes  called  a continent. 

GRAND  DIVISIONS. 

5.  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia  are  called  Crand  Divisions. 

These  six  Grand  Divisions,  with  the  islands  that  lie  near  them,  are  the  principal 
bodies  of  land  on  the  globe.  Besides  these,  there  are  Polynesia  and  the  Antarctic 
Land. 

6.  Polynesia — which  means  “many  islands” — includes  the  multi- 
tude of  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

7.  The  Antarctic  Land  comprises  the  various  bodies  of  land  lying 
within  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

These  regions  are  barren  and  desolate.  The  land  is  perpetually  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  and  the  coasts  are  for  the  most  part  bordered  by  vast  masses  of  ice.  There 
are  no  inhabitants,  and  but  few  land  animals  ; and  some  tracts  are  wholly  destitute 
of  vegetation. 

8.  The  Outline  of  the  three  northern  Grand  Divisions  is  broken 
by  many  seas,  gulfs  and  bays,  which  reach  far  into  the  interior,  and 
make  it  easy  to  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  three 
southern  Vjodies  of  land  have  few  of  these  great  inlets  of  the  ocean. 
The  bays  and  gulfs  are  outside,  rather  than  inside,  of  them. 

Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  because  they  are  so  hot.  South  America,  Africa 
and  Australia  have  to  this  day  remained  but  little  settled,  except  upon  the  coast. 


9.  Position  and  Climate.  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia  lie 

chiefly  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  are  therefore  much  cooler  than 
South  America,  Africa  and  Australia,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
Torrid  Zone.  ® 

OCEANS. 

10.  The  Ocean  is  divided  into  five  parts : — the  Pacific,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Indian,  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  The 
Pacific  is  the  largest,  the  Atlantic  the  next. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  bounded  by  the  western  continent  on  the  east;  the  Antarctic 
Land  on  the  south  ; and  on  the  west  by  Asia,  Australia  and  the  islands  which  lie 
between  them. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  continents.  The 
Antarctic  Ocean  forms  its  southern  boundary. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asia;  east  by  Australia  and  the 
neighboring  islands  ; south  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ; and  west  by  Africa. 

The  Antarctic  Ocean  lies  around  the  South  Pole. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  lies  around  the  North  Pole,  and  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the 
northern  shores  of  the  two  continents. 


Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

What  is  a hemi.sphere? — Which  hemisphere  contains  the  most  land — -the  eastern  or 
the  western  ? — The  most  water  ? — Which  contains  the  most  land — the  northern  or  the 
southern  hemisphere  ? — The  most  water  ? — What  line  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  ? — Of  the  eastern  and  western  ? 

What  is  a continent? — In  which  hemisphere  is  the  Old  World? — The  New  AVorld? 
— W'hich  continent  is  in  the  eastern  hemisphere? — In  the  western? — What  great 
island,  sometimes  called  a continent,  is  in  the  eastern  hemisphere? — Which  continent 
is  the  largest — the  eastern  or  the  western? — Name  the  three  northern  Grand  Divisions. 
— The  three  southern.— What  three  Grand  Divisions  form  the  Eastern  continent? — 
What  two  the  western  ? 

How  are  North  and  South  America  connected  ? — What  ocean,  sea  and  gulf  lie 
between  them  ? — What  chain  of  islands  partly  connects  them  ? — By  what  isthmus  is 
Africa  connected  with  Asia  ? — What  sea  separates  Africa  from  Europe  ? — »What  bodies 
of  land  are  there  besides  the  six  Grand  Divisions  ? — In  what  ocean  is  Polynesia  ? — The 
Antarctic  Land  ? — Describe  the  latter. 

What  three  Grand  Divisions  have  the  greatest  number  of  inlets  of  the  ocean? — 
Where  are  the  bays  and  gulfs  of  the  three  southern? — Which,  then,  are  the  most 
easily  explored  by  travellers? — Why? — Which  lie  chiefly  in  the  Temperate  Zone? — In 
the  Torrid? — Which,  therefore,  are  the  warmest? — Which  comes  nearest  the  Poles? 

Name  the  five  principal  sections  of  the  ocean.— Which  is  the  largest? — The  next? — 
Bound  the  Pacific  Ocean.— The  Atlantic. — The  Indian. — The  Antarctic.- — The  Arctic. 
— What  land  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ? — What  ocean  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  Oceans? 

..  What  cape  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa? — Of  South  America? — What  strait 
separates  Asia  from  North  America? — What  islands  partly  ccnnect  these  Grand 
Divisions? — What  sea  is  enclosed  by  these  islands? — Sail  south-east  from  Behring 
Strait  to  Arabia  in  Asia ; . through  what  oceans  would  you  sail,  and  around  what 
capes  would  you  pass? — Through  what  zones? 

In  which  hemisphere  do  yon  find  the  land  approach  nearest  the  Pole— the  northeriT 
or  the  southern’ — What  three  Grand  Divisions  form  almost  a circle  around  the  Arctic 
Ocean? — What  Grand  Divisions  are  crossed  by  the  Equator?— Is  South  America  as^ 
much  in  the  Torrid  Zone  as  Africa? — What  part  of  Asia  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone? — Of 
North  America? — Of  South  America? — Of  AustraliiV? — How  do  North  and  South. 
America  compare  in  size? — .\sia  and  Europe? — Name  ami  locate  three  peninsulas; 
two  gulfs  ; two  seas  ; a valley  ; two  mountain-chains. 
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[ NORTH  AMERICA. 

[To  THE  Teacher. — -Please  read  the  Suggestions,  page  3.] 

OUTLINE. — North  America  is  penetrated  by  many  large  gulfs 
and  bays.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  South  America, 
which  has  a more  unbroken  coast-line. 

These  inlets  of  the  ocean  are  of  great  advantage  to  commerce,  for  they  enable  ves- 
sels to  sail  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

2.  Surface. — North  America  contains  three  mountain-systems: 
-the  Pocky  Mountain,  the  Sierra  Nevada  (se-er'-rah  nay-vah'-dah), 
or  California  Mountains,  and  the  Appalachian  systems. 

1.  The  Rocky  Mountain  System  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  southern  part  of  the  system  is  called  the  Sierra  Madre  [se-er'-rah 
mall' -dray).  “ Sierra"  i§  the  Spanish  word  for  " mountain  chain.” 

2.  Tliic  Sierra  Nevada  System  extends  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  into  Alaska.  The  northern  part  of  this  system  is  called 
the  Cascade  Range.  A low  range,  called  the  Coast  ^Mountains,  is  connected  with  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  extends  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  Cape  Flattery. 

These  two  sj'stems  are  the  liighest.  They  contain  a great  many  rocky,  snow-capped 
peaks,  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  high,  many  of  them  volcanic.  Mt.  St.  Elias  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  North  America.  Its  top  is  18,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

3.  The  Appalachian  System  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  system  consists  of  several  parallel  chains  of  low  mountains,  which  are  clothed 
with  forests  to  their  tops.  They  are  2000  or  3000  feet  high. 

3.  The  land  which  lies  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Pocky 
Mountains,  is  a great  plateau  crossed  by  many  mountain-chains. 
This  plateau  rises  from  a height  of  1000  feet  on  the  Arctic  coast  to 
9000  feet  in  Mexico. 


This  great  mass  of  table-land  occupies  nearly  one  third  of  North  America.  The 
highest  portion  is  in  Mexico  and  Central  America ; and  it  sinks  gradually  to  the  level 
of  the  Arctic  coast. 

4.  The  surface  of  North  America  is  divided  by  the  Pocky  and 
Appalachian  Mountains  into  three  sections : ^he  Atlantic  Slope, 
Pacific  Slope,  and  the  Grreat  Central  Plain.^'^ 

The  Atlantic  Slope  extends  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
- The  Pacific  Slope  extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Great  Central  Plain  lies  between  the  Rocky  and  Appalachian  Mountains,  and 
extends  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  lilexico. 

5.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  different  slopes  of  land  are  drained  by 
different  systems  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  flow  in  various  direc- 
tions according  to  the  slope  of  the  land. 

The  longest  rivers  of  North  America  are  in  the  Great  Central  Plain,  because  there 
is  more  room  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Mississippi  River  with  its  numerous  branches,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  with  its 
five  great  lakes,  are  the  most  important  rivers  of  North  America,  for  they  enable  ves- 
sels to  reach  some  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  parts  of  the  country. 

Tlie  Central  Plain  is  divided  into  a northern  and  a southern  slope.  The  ^Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  flow  down  the  southern  slope.  The  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  flow  down  the  northern 
slope. 

The  Water-shed  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  slope  is  formed  by  ranges 
of  low  hills,  which  contain  the  sources  of  the  various  rivers. 

6.  The  Basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  second  in  size  only  to  that  of 
the  Amazon  (in  iSouth  America).  It  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Central  Plain  of  the  United  States. 

This  mighty  river  rises  in  a little  brook  which  flows  into  Lake  Itasca.  It  is  2800 
miles  long,  and  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world  except  the  Amazon.  If  we  reckon 
the  length  from  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  it  is  tlOO^miles  long. 
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7.  The  River  St.  Lawrence  is  the  outlet  of  five  great  lakes,  which 
form  the  largest  collection  of  fresh  water  upon  the  globe. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  partly  in  Canada.  Lake  Miciiigan  is  entirely  within 
the  United  States ; but  the  other  tour  lakes  belong  partly  to  Canada,  and  partly  to 
the  United  States. 

Every  one  of  these  lakes  is  higher  than  the  one  into  which  it  flows.  The  surface 
of  Lake  Erie  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario.  Part 
of  the  descent  from  Erie  to  Ontario  is  down  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

8.  Climate. — The  southern  part  of  North  America  is  in  the  Torrid 
Zone ; the  central  part  in  the  Temperate ; and  the  extreme  north  in 
the  Frigid  Zone.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  in  the 
Temperate  Zone. 

9.  Countries. — North  America  consists  of  the  following  countries  : 
Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  United  States,  British 
America,  and  Danish  America. 

Questions. — How  does  the  coast  of  N.  America  difi'er  from  that  of  S.  America? 
Of  what  use  are  the  bays  and  gulfs?  What  three  mountain-systems  in  North 
America?  Which  are  the  highest?  Which  have  rocky  summits?  Forest-clad 
summits  ? Describe  the  great  plateau.  Into  what  sections  is  the  surface  of  North 
America  divided  ? 

Upon  what  does  the  direction  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  depend  ? Which  slope  con- 
tains the  longest  rivers  ? Why  ? What  separates  the  rivers  of  the  northern  from 
those  of  the  southern  slope  ? What  is  the  largest  river-basin  in  the  world  ? The 
next  largest?  Through  what  lakes  and  rivers  does  the  water  of  Lake  Superior  flow 
into  the  ocean?  Which  is  higher — the  surface  of  Lake  Superior,  or  the  surface  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ? 

On  which  side  of  the  Equator  does  North  America  lie  ? Does  the  climate,  then, 
grow  warmer  or  colder  as  you  go  north  ? In  what  zones  is  North  America  situated  ? 
In  which  zone  is  the  greatest  extent  included  ? Are  the  climate  and  productions  of 
North  America,  then,  generally.;those  of  the  Torrid,  or  the  Temperate  Zone  ? In 
what  part  of  the  country  would  you  fexpect  to  find  tropical  productions?  In 
advancing  toward  the  north,  would  you  find  the  vegetation  more,  or  less  luxuriant  ? 
In  what  regions  would  you  expect  to  find  only  mosses  and  shrubs  ? 


MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

10.  Surface. — The  greater  part  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  is 
occupied  by  the  plate^ig,^^  Ni/i  th  America,  which  is,  in  these  coun- 
tries, from  4000  to  9000  feet  tngil.  East  of  the  plateau  there  is  a 
low,  flat  plain  extending  to  the  coast. 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  table-land  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  are  many  very 
lofty  volcanoes.  The  highest  is  the  famous  Popocatepetl  (po-po-kat-a-petl),  or  Smoking 
Mountain. 

11.  Climate. — The  highlands  have  a mild  and  temperate  climate. 
The  lowlands  are  very  hot  and  moist,  and  are  therefore  unhealthy. 

12.  Productions. — The  lowlands  produce  the  vegetation  of  the 
Torrid  Zone.  'Upon  the  highlands  are  found  many  of  the  plants 
which  belong  to  the  Temperate  Zone. 

1.  Vegetable  Productions. — In  the  hot,  moist  lowlands  the  vegetation  is  very 
luxuriant,  and  the  trees  are  green  all  the  year  round. 

There  are  great  forests  of  palm  trees,  mahogany,  ebony,  rosewood  and  other 
beautiful  kinds  of  wood.  Ferns  grow  in  these  forests  to  the  size  of  large  trees. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  bears  a fruit  about  as  large  as  a child’s  head.  Three  of  these 
trees  will  furnish  a man  with  food  for  a year.  The  yam  is  like  a potato.  Tapioca  is 
made  from  the  pith  of  a tree.  Rice  and  maize  (or  Indian  corn)  are  the  principal 
kinds  of  grain. 
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The  sugar-cane  furnishes  sugar,  molasses  and  rum.  Coffee  is  the  berry  of  the 
coffee  tree.  Cocoa  is  made  from  the  seed  in  the  berry  of  the  cocoa  tree. 

The  following  are  called  tropical  fruits : — the  pine-apple ; the  cocoa-nut  (which  is 
the  fruit  of  a forest  tree  called  the  cocoa-nut  palm),  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the 
plantain  and  the  banana. 

Tobacco  and  dye-stuffs  are  among  the  principal  productions.  The  dye-stuffs  are 
logwood  (from  the  forests)  and  indigo.  Cotton  is  also  raised  in  considerable'quantities 

All  the  foregoing  plants  grow  upon  the  lowlands,  and  are  tropical  pryductions. 

On  the  highlands  are  found  the  oak  and  pine,  wheat  and  barley.  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  are  found  both  upon  the  highlands  and  lowlands, 'for  these  are 
plants  which  grow  both  in  a temperate  and  a hot  climate. 

2.  Animal  Productions.— Herds  of  cattle  graze  upon  the  plains  and  plateaus,  and 
furnish  hides,  hair,  horns,  and  tallow.  The  cochineal  insect,  when  killed  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  yields  a brilliant  crimson  dye. 

3.  The  Minerals  are  found  chiefly  in  Mexico,  and  consist  of  gold,  silver,  iron  and 
copper.  The  mines  were  once  of  great  value,  but  are  now  little  worked. 

13.  Animals. — The  dense  forests  shelter  great  numbers  of  wild 
animals,  and  the  hot  marshy  lowlands  are  infested  with  reptiles  and 
troublesome  insects. 

The  tapir  is  a harmless  animal  somewhat  smaller  than  a donkey.  The  jaguar  is  a 
kind  of  tiger.  The  puma,  or  cougar,  is  the  same  as  the  panther  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  sometimes  called  the  American  Lion. 

The  woods  abound  with  monkeys,  and  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  But  the 
birds  of  tropical  countries  do  not  sing  so  sweetly  as  those  of  the  temperate  zone. 

14.  Inhabitants. — The  population  is  composed  of  whites,  Indians, 
negroes,  and  a mixture  of  these  races.  They  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  whites  are  the  smallest  part  of  the  population.  They  are  descendants  of  the 
Spanish,  who  took  possession  of  these  countries  not  long  after  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

15.  Government. — Mexico  and  Central  America  are  called  Repub- 
lics. Mexico  is  one  country,  but  Central  America  includes  five 
separate  republics. 

The  people  of  a Republic  choose  their  own  rulers.  The  chief  ruler  of  a Republic 
is  commonly  called  President.  Our  own  country  is  a Republic. 

The  people  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  are  too  lazy,  ignorant  and  immoral,  to 
govern  themselves  well.  They  are  continually  fighting  among  themselves,  and  are 
plundered  by  bands  of  robbers  who  roam  about  the  country.  Life  and  property  are, 
therefore,  insecure,  and  every  branch  of  industry  is  very  much  neglected. 

16.  Commerce. — The  exports  are  the  natural  productions.  The 
imports  are  manufactures  from  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

17.  The  coast  is  so  unhealthy  that  all  the  large  towns  are  built 
upon  the  table-lands.  The  seaport  towns  are  small  places.  Mexico 
is  the  largest  city  in  Mexico,  and  Guatemala  (gwaw-ta-mah' -lah)  is 
the  largest  in  Central  America.  Mexico  is  at  the  height  of  7000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

18.  Balize  {ba-leez')  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  a country  in  Europe. 

19.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  belongs  to  an  adjoining  state  in 
South  America.  A railroad  has  been  built  across  the  narrowest 
part,  where  the  surface  is  low. 

Questions. — Describe  the  surface.  Why  are  the  lowlands  unhealthy  ? Where  do 
the  tropical  plants  grow  ? Those  of  the  Temperate  Zone  ? What  trees  grow  on  the 
lowlands?  On  the  highlands?  Name  all  food-plants  growing  on  the  lowlands. 
Name  other  lowland  plants.  What  food-plants  grow  on  the  highlands?  What 
plants  grow  on  both  lowland  and  highland? 

How  is  cochineal  dye  obtained?  Where  do  the  wild  animals  live?  The  reptiles 
and  insects.?  Of  what  is  the  population  composed  ? Where  did  the  first  white 
settlers  come  from  ? What  is  the  government  of  these  countries  ? Why  are  life 
and  property  insecure  ? Why  are  the  seaport  towns  small  places  ? Is  the  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  built  on  highland  or  lowland  ? 
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A SCENE  IN  THE  TORRID  ZONE.  * 


WEST  INDIES. 

30.  The  West  India  Islands  form  three  divisions — the  '(ireater 
Antilles,  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  Greater  Antilles  are  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica  and  PortQ_>t^o.  The  Lesser 
Antilles  include  the  chain  of  islands  which  extends  from  Porto  Kico  to  South 
America.  They  are  volcanic  islands  ' - 

The  chain  of  the  Antilles  is  crossed  by  a range  of  mountains.  The  Bahamas  are 
coral  islands,  and  are  low  and  sandy. 

21.  The  Climate  and  Vegetation  are  similar  to  those  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  except  in  the  rainy  season.  These  islands  are 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  region  where  the  most  dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  world 
occur.  These  storms  often  destroy  ships,  villages,  people  and  the  growing  crops. 

22.  Animals. — The  marshes  and  lowlands  are  infested  with  the 
same  kinds  of  insects  and  reptiles  which  are  found  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America ; hut  the  forests  contain  none  of  the  fierce  wild 
beasts  which  are  found  in  other  tropical  countries. 

2.3.  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  the  West  Indies  consists 
of  whites,  free  negroes  and  slaves.  They  are  Roman  Catholics. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  are  white.  The  negroes  were  formerly  slaves, 
but  they  are  now  free,  except  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

24-.  The  Commerce  is  very  extensive.  The  exports  are  the  vege- 
table productions.  The  imports  are  manufactured  goods  and  the 
productions  of  cooler  countries. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
maliogany,  spices  and  tropical  fruits. 

2i).  Government. — Most  of  the  West  India  Islands  belong  to 
different  nations  in  Europe. 

2().  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  belong  to  Spain.  Cuba,  the  “ Queen  of 
the  Antilles,”  is  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  islands  together. 
It  has  a great  commerce,  and  exports  about  one-third  of ^ all  the 
Bucrar  used  in  the  world.  ’ 


Havana  is  the  chief  city  of  Cuba,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  West  Indies.  Its 
foreign  commerce  is  very  large. 

27.  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas  and  most  of  the  Lesser  Antilles 
belong  to  Great  Britain. 

28.  Hayti  is  independent.  It  consists  of  two  separate  countries 
— the  Republic  of  San  Domingo  and  the  Republic  of  Hayti.  The 
inhabitants  are  negroes. 

They  were  formerly  slaves,  but  they  rose  against  their  masters,  and  after  a fierce 
and  bloody  war,  drove  them  from  the  island. 

29.  The  Bermuda  Islands  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
north  of  the  West  Indies.  They  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

Questions. — Name  the  three  divisions.  The  climate  and  _yegetation  are  like 
those  of  what  other  countries?  Why?  'Is  the  puma  found  in  these  islands?  Are 
there  any  Indians?  Which  has  the  most  extensive  commerce — Mexico  or  the  West 
Indies?  What  articles  of  food  are  exported?  What  other  articles?  What  island 
is  not  owned  by  any  foreign  nation  ? Are  the  Bermudas  a part  of  the  West  Indies  ? 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

30.  The  Surface  is  divided  into  two  regions  of  highland,  and  two 
of  lowland.  The  highlands  are  the  Great  Western  Plateau  of  North 
America,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  with  the  hilly  country 
which  lies  at  their  base.  The  lowlands  are  the  Great  Central  Plain 
and  the  Atlantic  Plain. 

The  Great  Central  Plain  is  the  southern  half  of  the  Central  Plain  of  North 
America.  It  has  a very  even  surface,  and  contains  no  greater  elevations  than  the 
•tract  of  highland  called  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  the  hills  which  separate  the 
northern  from  the  southern  slope. 

The  Atlantic  Plain  is  a flat  district  extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  hilly 
country  at  the  base  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

31.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — The  United  States  is  situated  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  The  climate  i.s  not 
so  hot  as  that  of  the  West  Indies,  nor  so  cold  as  that  of  British 
America. 

32.  In  going  from  the  vjulf  of  Mexico  +o  British  America,  you 
pass  gradually  from  a warm  to  a coo^  |lo*,  The  southern  part 
is  warm ; the  middle  section  is  miid ; and  the  northern  is  cool. 

Around  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  orange,  the  fig  and  the  sugar-cane 
are  raised.  Rice  grows  abundantly  on  the  marshy  southern  coast. 

Draw  a line  w'estward  from  Cape  Ilatteras,  and  you  will  find  south  of  that  line 
the  greatest  cotton  district  in  the  world. 

The  principal  tobacco  region  extends  east  and  west  through  the  middle  of  the 
country,  but  tobacco  is  raised  in  almost  all  the  States  east  of  the  Rockj'  Mountains. 

The  white  potato  grows  best  in  the  northern  half,  and  the  sweet  potato  in  the 
southern  half,  of  the  country. 

Grass  grows  best  in  the  northern  sections.;  and  hay  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  United  States. 

Indian  corn  is  the  principal  grain  raised  in  this  countrj'.  It  grows  in  almost  all 
the  States.  The  other  most  important  grains  are  wheat  and  oats.  The  northerr 
half  of  the  United  States  is  the  principal  grain  region. 

Forests. — The  western  half  of  the  country  is,  in  general,  but  scantily  supplied 
with  trees,  except  on  the  mountain  sides  and  along  the  river  banks.  The  eastern 
half  is  heavily  wooded  with  forests  of  oak,  maple,  pine,  fir,  and  other  trees  which  be- 
long to  the  Temperate  Zone.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  trees  are  mostly  evergreen. 

[Note.— A full  description  of  the  United  States  is  (jiirn  on  pages  23  to  U-] 


NORTH  AMERICA. 
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Questions. — Into  what  four  sections  is  the  surface  of  the  United  States  divided? 
What  parts' of  the  country  are  high  land?  Low  land?  Why  is  the  climate  cooler 
than  that  of  the  West  Indies?  Where  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  United  States? 
Where  are  oranges  raised  ? Figs  ? Sugar-cane  ? Rice  ? Cotton  ? Tobacco  ? White 
Potato?  Sweet  Potato?  Grass?  What  is  the  principal  grain  ? The  other  kinds  ? 
What  plants  of  the  United  States  grow  also  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  ? Which 
half  of  the  United  States  raises  the  most  grain?  The  most  cotton?  Where  are  the 
forests  ? Name  all  the  kinds  of  trees  growing  in  your  own  neighborhood. 


BRITISH  AMERICA. 

33.  British  America  occupies  all  the  northern  part  of  North 
America,  excepting  Greenland  and  Alaska.  It  belongs  to  Great 
Britain. 

34r.  Surface. — Most  of  the  couaTt^ry' east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  a part  of  the  Great  Central  PLaie,  and  is  generally  level. 

East  and  south-east  of  Hudson  Bay  the  land  is  hilly,  being  broken  by  parallel 
ranges  of  hills  or  low  mountains.  The  Green  Mountains  (a  part  of  the  Appalachian 
System)  are  the  most  eastern  range. 

35.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — The  southern  districts  are  like  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  United  States  in  climate  and  vegetation. 
But  the  northern  portions  are  intensely  cold,  and  must  forever 
remain  uncultivated  and  unsettled. 


Great  forests  of  pine  and  fir  cover  nearly  the  whole  country.  Toward  the  far 
north,  however,  the  trees  dwindle  to  the  height  of  only  a few  inches,  and  finally 
give  place  to  mosses,  berries  and  lichens. 


36.  Animals. — The  trees  and  low  plants  support  immense  numbers 
of  animals,  whose  thick  fur  enables  them  to  bear  the  severe  cold. 

The  buffalo,  the  moose  (or  elk),  the  reindeer,  deer,  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are  the 
largest  of  the  land  animals.  Among  the  smaller  fur-bearing  animals  are  the  fox, 
the  sable,  the  beaver,  otter  and  marten. 

The  northern  coasts  and  islands  abound  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl ; and  the  whale, 
the  seal  and  walrus,  which  inhabit  these  icy  waters,  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  with  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

37.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  settled  districts  are  descended  from  the 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  from  the 
French.  The  French  and  Irish  are  Roman  Catholics;  the  others 
are  Protestants. 

38.  The  wilderness  lying  north  of  the  settlements  is  thinly 
peopled  by  Indians  and  hunters,  engaged  in  taking  the  fur-bearing 
animals.  Upon  the  northern  coasts  are  a few  Esquimaux. 


The  Esquimaux  are  savages,  of  a dark  complexion,  low  stature  and  filthy  habits. 
They  live  in  huts  made  of  ice,  dress  in  furs,  eat  the  fat  (or  blubber)  of  the  whale 
and  drink  the  oil  of  the  seal.  They  travel  over  the  ice  and  snow  in  sleds  drawn  by 
teams  of  dogs,  and  hunt  the  walrus  in  canoes  framed  with  the  bones  of  ^e  whale. 

31).  Productions. — Lumber,  grain,  hay  and  potatoes,  fish\aught 
' on  the  eastern  shores,  and  furs  from  the  northern  wilderne.^  are 
the  chief  productions.  \h 

Besides  these,  coal  and  gypsum  (or  plaster  of  Paris)  are  mined  in  New  Bruns-^^k 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  gold  in  British  Columbia.  Great  numbers  of  grindstones  !R0 
exported  from  Nova  Scotia  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


40.  British  America  consists  of  eight  states  or  provinces,  and  the 
extensive  region  called  the  North-west  Territory. 


4rl.  These  provinces  were  formerly  independent  of  each  other,  but 
all  of  them,  except  Newfoundlan-d^^^^€^^^  united  under  one 
government,  called  the  Dominion  of  ,/  ./ 


412.  Newfoundland  is  cold,  wet  and  barren,  and  is  covered  with  fogs 
nearly  all  the  time.  ' 

The  “ Banks  of  Newfoundland”  are  shallow  places  in  the  sea,  hundreds  of  miles 
in  extent,  and  shrouded  in  mist  nearly  all  the  year.  They  are  famous  for  their 
inexhaustible  supply  of  cod  and  mackerel. 

All  the  settlements  are  on  the  coast,  and  fishing  is  the  only  business.  St.  Johns 
is  quite  a large  town,  but  is  the  only  one  of  any  importance. 


43.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  includes  the  North-west  Territory 
and  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island^jQuebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia.  The 
British”  Government  appoints  a governor  for  the  Dominion,  who 
resides  at  Ottawa,  the  capital.  He  is  also  governor-general  of  all 
British  America. 

1.  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island  form  one  province.  Halifax  is  the 
chief  city  and  capital.  Pictou  is  famous  for  its  coal-mines. 

2.  New  Brunswick  has  many  natural  advantages  for  fishing  and  lumbering,  which 
are  the  principal  pursuits  of  the  people.  The  Bay  of  Fiindy  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  highest  tides  in  the  world.  St.  John,  the  largest  town,  has  a good  harbor 
and  considerable  commerce. 

3.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  a milder  climate  than  the  neighboring  mainland, 
and  is  free  from  the  fogs  so  common  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 

The  forests,  the  pastures,  the  farms,  and  the  fisheries,  are  all  valuable. 

4.  Quebec  was  formerly  called  Canada  East.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  are 
descendants  of  the  French,  who  first  settled  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
principal  cities  are  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Quebec  is  the  capital.  Montreal  is  the 
largest  city  in  British  America. 

b.  Ontario  was  formerly  called  Canada  West.  The  principal  cities  are  on  the 
lakes  and  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Toronto  is  the  capital  and  largest  town. 

6.  Manitoba  lies  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Winnipeg  is  the  capital. 

7.  British  Columbia  is  cro.ssed  by  forest-clad  mountains,  but  also  contains  largo 
tracts  adapted  to  grazing  and  tillage.  The  climate  of  the  coast  is  moist  and  mild. 
Victoria  is  the  capital  and  principal  town. 

8.  The  North-west  Territory  comprises  all  of  British  America  not  included  in  the 
eight  provinces. 
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Questions. — What  part  of  British  America  is  mountainous?  Hilly?  Level? 
What  part  is  a plateau  ? What  part  is  warm  enough  to  be  cultivated  ? Why  is  not 
the  whole  cultivated?  Why  does  most  of  this  country  have  a cold  climate?  Name 
all  the  provinces.  What  provinces  are  included  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ? Name 
the  principal  cultivated  plants  in  the  provinces.  In  what  province  do  the  people 
live  by  fishing,  and  not  by  agriculture?  Where  are  the  fisheries  carried  on? 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  province  of  Quebec  speak  French;— why  is  that? 
Where  are  the  principal  cities  of  Ontario?  Why?  What  country  owns  British 
America?  What  part  of  British  America  contains  only  low  plants— the  northern 
or  the  southern?  How  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borth-west  Teriitory  live  by 
agriculture,  or  by  hunting  and  fishing  ? 

Name  the  largest  land-animals.  The  largest  sea-animals.  The  smaller  fur-bear- 
ing animals.  Upon  what  do  these  animals  live?  Could  they  live  in  the  Torrid 
Zone?  Do  the  Esquimaux  live  upon  vegetable  or  animal  food?  Why  ? 

DANISH  AMERICA. 

44.  Greenland  and  Iceland  belong  to  Denmark  (in  Europe),  and 
are  called  Danish  America. 

45.  Greenland. — The  interior  has  never  been  explored,  but  the 
coast  is  high  and  rocky,  and  the  more  elevated  portions  are  covered 
with  perpetual  ice  and  snow. 


\ t 

The  sun  is  above  the  horizon  during  the  whole  of  the  short  summer,  and  gives 
sufiicient  warmth  to  ripen  a small  quantity  of  corn  and  garden  vegetables ; and  even 
the  extreme  north  is  not  entirely  without  life  in  the  summer.  A few  years  ago,  a 
German  exploring  expedition  landed  on  the  east  coast,  in  latitude  seventy-seven 
degrees.  To  their  great  astonishment  they  saw  herds  of  reindeer  and  musk  ox  feed- 
ing upon  green  meadows  decked  with  flowers ; while  butterflies  and  honey-bees  were 
flying  over  these  grassy  plains. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  Esquimaux,  who  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Moravian  missionaries.  These  missionaries  have  establi.shed  a few 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Labrador. 

Lichtenfels  is  the  residence  of  the  Danish  Governor. 

46.  Iceland. — The  coast  is  bordered  by  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. The  interior  is  a dreary  desert  of  volcanoes,  ice-clad  moun- 
tains, and  fields  of  lava. 

The  most  famous  of  these  volcanoes  is  Mt.  Hecla.  There  are  also  boiling  springs, 
called  Geysers  (ghUzers),  which  throw  up  water,  steam  and  even  large  stones,  to 
a great  height. 

Reikiavik  (rV-ke-ah-vik)  is  the  principal  town.  The  island  was  settled  about 
a thousand  years  ago  by  people  from  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Icelanders  are 
Christians,  and  are  remarkably  intelligent  and  well-educated. 

Questions. — How  do  you  suppose  the  people  of  Danish  America  subsist — by 
agriculture  or  by  hunting  and  fishing  ? Why  ? Who  are  the  inhabitants  of  Green- 
land ? Of  Iceland  ? When  was  Iceland  settled  ? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Outline. — By  what  oceans  is  North  America  surrounded?  By  what  isthmus  is  it 
connected  with  South  America?  Name  all  the  bays  on  the  coast.  The  gulfs.  Seas. 
Straits.  Peninsulas.  Capes.  Islands.  Name  all  the  bodies  of  water,  in  their 
order,  from  Behring  Strait  to  the  Strait  of  Belleisle.  From  the  Strait  of  Belleisle 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  From  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Behring  Strait. 
Name  all  the  peninsulas  and  capes  from  Cape  Prince  of  Males  to  Point  Moriato. 
From  Cape  Sable,  in  Florida,  to  Cape  Race. 


Surface. — In  what  direction  does  the  Appalachian  System  extend?  The  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Range?  The  Rocky  Mountain  System  extends  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  : — in  what  direction''?  In  what  country  is 
Mt.  St.  Elias?  Popocatapetl?  Mt.  Browm?  Mt.  Fairweather?  "Mt.  Hood?  Mt. 
Shasta?  Fremonts  Peak?  Longs  Peak?  Pikes  Peak ^ 


Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  lakes  and  rivers  are  divided  by  the  slopes  of  land  into 
six  different  systems  ; — 

Arctic  System. — Describe  the  Mackenzie  River.  Why  does  it  flow  north  ? What 
lakes  are  connected  with  it?  What  river  flows  into  Lake  Athsl^sca? 

Hudson  Bay  System.— Name  the  rivers  flowing  into  Ilud: 
is  Nelson  River  the  outlet?  fVhat  large  river  flows  into  the  iiifc-th-wester 
this  lake  ? What  river  and  lake  flow  into  this  lake  from  the  l^fesd  States 

St.  lAiurence  System. — What  river  flows  north-east  into^l 
Name  the  five  great  lakes  whose  waters  flow  into  this  JName 

tary  or  branch. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  Sy.stem.— In  what  direction  do  these  rivers  flow?  Why?  Wliich 
is  the  longest?  MTiich  of  these  rivers  forms  part  of  the^b^^undary  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States? 

Atlantic  System. — In  what  general  direction  do  these  rivers  flow?  Why?  Into 
what  ocean?  In  what  mountains  do  they  rise? 

Pacific  Sgstem. — Describe  the  Yukon  River.  The  Columbia.  The  Colorado.  In 
what  mountain-system  do  these  three  rivers  rise?  Mliy  do  they  flow  west?  What 
water-shed  is  between  them  and  the  rivers  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  ? 


Countries  and  Towns. — Mexico  and  Central  America. — Bound  Mexico.  Central 
America.  In  what  zone  is  Central  America?  In  what  zones  is  Mexico?  "Where  is  the 
city  of  Mexico?  New  Guatemala ? Vera  Cruz?  Acapulco? 

West  Indies. — What  waters  surround  the  West  India  Islands  ? In  what  zone  are 
most  of  them  ? Name  the  four  most  important  islands.  Name  the  three  divisions  of 
the  West  Indies.  Which  group  is  partly  in  the  Temperate  Zone?  Which  group 
extends  from  Porto  Rico  to  South  America? 

Where  is  Havana?  Matanzas?  Kingston?  Spanish  Towp?  Port-au-Prince? 
San  Domingo?  Porto  Rico? 

United  States. — Bound  the  United  States.  In  what  zone  is  it?  “What  territory  in 
the  north-western  part  of  North  America  belongs  to  the  United  States?  MBiere  is 
Sitka  ? 

British  America. — In  what  zone  does  most  of  it  lie  ? In  what  zone  is  the  northern 
part?  What  mountains  cross  the  western  part?  Bound  British  Columbia.  IVliat 
two  islands  on  the  coast?  What  province  south  of  Lake  'Winnipeg?  North  of  the 
great  lakes  ? What  river  separates  it  from  Quebec  ? • 

What  mountains  separate  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Hudson  Bay  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence?  Bound  New  Brunswick.  IVliat  peninsula  is 
connected  with  it?  What  bay  partly  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick? 
What  island  north  of  Nova  Scotia?  North-east?  Bound  Newfoundland.  Mhat 
territory  in  the  northern  p.art  of  North  America?  Mhere  is  Jan  Mayen  Island? 

■Where  is  Montreal  ? Quebec?  Ottawa?  Toronto?  St.John?  Halifax?  Pictou? 
St.Johns?  Winnipeg?  Victoria?  Nain?  Hopedale?  New  "Westminster? 

Danish  AmMca.—ln  what  zone  is  the  larger  part  of  Greenland?  Iceland? 
lichtenfels  ? Upernavik  ? Reikiavik  ? 

Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

Wiat  kind  of  surface  would  you  find  in  travelling  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean?  "What  mountains  would  you  cross,  in  going  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude?  IVhy  is  not  the  Mackenzie  River 
so  valuable  as  the  Mississipjii  ? Let  each  pupil  describe  the  situation  of  some  town 
in  North  America,  until  all  are  named  which  are  given  on  the  map.  Let  each  pupil 
name  some  vegetable  product  of  North  America,  and  tell  in  which  countries  it  is 
found.  Name  the  most  important  animals,  and  state  where  they  are  found. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  EASTERN  OR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

EW  ENGLAND  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  composed  of  six  states : Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

2.  Surface. — All  the  mountains  of  this  section  belong  to  the  Appa- 
lachian System.  The  hilly  country  which  lies  at  the  base  extends, 
in  New  England,  nearly  to  the  coast;  so  the  surface  is  almost  every- 
where mountainous  or  hilly. 

The  Green  Mountains  are  the  longest  range.  They  extend  into  Canada,  and  form 
part  of  the  western  boundary  of  Maine.  The  Hoosac  and  Taconic  Mountains  are  the 
southern  parts  of  this  range. 

A belt  of  hills  extends  from  the  White  Mountains  southward  into  Connecticut, 
and  is  crowned  by  many  separate  heights.  Among  these  are  Kearsarge,  Monad- 
nock  and  Wachusett. 

There  is  another  ridge  of  high  land  crossing  the  centre  of  Maine,  from  the  White 
Mountains  to  New  Brunswick.  Katahdin  and  Mars  Hill  are  the  highest  summits. 

3.  Coast. — Southward  from  Massachusetts  Bay  the  coast  and 
islands  are  generally  low  and  sandy.  The  rest  of  New  England  has 
a bold  and  rocky  coast,  and  the  islands  are  of  the  same  character. 

Maine  is  penetrated  by  numerous  inlets,  and  has  a greater  number  of  good  har- 
bors than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

4.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — Most  of  the  Lakes  and  Eivers  belong  to 
the  Atlantic  System.  Those  on  the  western  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains  are  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

5.  As  the  rivers  flow  through  a hilly  country,  they  have  many 
falls,  and  therefore  afford  great  water-power  for  factories.  These 
obstructions,  however,  prevent  most  of  the  rivers  from  being  navi- 
gable for  any  great  distance. 

New  England  abounds  with  lakes  of  clear,  bright  water,  which  lie  in  the  hollows 
among  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  give  great  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

The  lakes,  and  swift,  sparkling  rivers,  the  forest-clad  hills  and  mountains,  make 
this  region  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  our  country. 

6.  Climate. — The  winters  are  long  and  severe ; the  summers  are 
short  and  warm. 

7.  Productions  and  Occupations. — The  soil  is  not  generally  very 
rich,  and  the  surface  is  rough  and  broken.  Agriculture  therefore, 
in  most  parts  of  New  England,  is  less  profitable  than  some  other 
kinds  of  business. 

1.  Agriculture. — Corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  r''i'’cd,  but  not  enough  for  the  wants 
of  the  people.  ‘There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  potatoes,  and  grass  grows  luxu- 
riantly. Hay  is  an  important  product. 

2.  Grazing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  this  section,  for  a hilly 
country  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  agriculture. 

Vermont  is  the  principal  grazing  state  of  Now  England.  Great  quantities  of 
wool,  butter,  cheese,  and  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  are  raised  in  this  state. 

•I.  Fishing. — Nearly  all  the  towns  along  the  coast  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Cod  and  Mackerel  are  caught  upon  the  coast  of  New  England  and  upon  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Great  quantities  are  salted,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Massachusetts  has  more  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  Whales  are  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

4.  Forests. — The  forests  are  of  great  value  in  the  three  northern  states,  par- 
ticularly in  Maine.  Lumber  is  the  chief  production  of  that  state.  The  three 
southern  states  are  more  thickly  settled,  and  the  woods  are  therefore  not  so 
extensive. 


The  lumbermen  pass  the  winters  in  the  forests,  felling  the  trees  and  cutting  them 
into  logs.  They  are  then  drawn  over  the  deep  snow  to  the  banks  of  tlie  streams. 
In  the  spring  the  logs  are  formed  into  rafts,  and  floated  down  the  riVers  to  the  mills, 
where  they  are  sawed  into  boards  and  other  kinds  of  lumber. 

5.  Minerals. — The  most  important  minerals  are  various  kinds  of  building-stone. 
Granite  is  everywhere  abundant,  Vermont  is  rid;  in  quarries  of  slate  and  marble. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Nowburyport,  Mass,,  valuable  deposits  of  silver  and  lead  ores  have 
recently  been  discovered. 

6.  Manufacturing  is  the  principal  occupation  in  the  three  southern  states  and  in 
New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts  takes  the  lead  in  this  business,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  states  in  the  Union.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery,  boots  and  shoes.  About  one  half  the  boots 
and  shoes  used  in  the  United  States  are  made  in  this  state. 

7.  Commerce. — New  England  has  a great  trade  with  foreign  nations  and  with 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Massachusetts  is  the  second  commercial  state  in 
the  Union.  Manufactured  goods  are  the  principal  exports  from  the  three  southern 
states  and  Irom  New  Hampshire.  Lumber  is  the  chief  export  from  Maine,  and 
grazing' products  from  Vermont. 


. NEW  ENGLAND  COAST  SCENERY. 


- 8.  The  Inhabitants  are  mostly  of  English  descent.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  energy,  thrift  and  intelligence.  Though  the 
climate  is  severe,  and  much  of  the  soil  unfertile,  they  have  made 
New-  England  one  of  the  wealthiest  parts  of  the  Union. 

Questions.-^^h-at^ountain-system  crosses  New  England  ? What  range  between 
Maine  and  Canada?  Where  is  the  belt  of  hills  to  which  Kearsarge,  Monadnock, 
and  Wachusett  belong?  Katahdin  and  Mars  Hill?  To  what  mountain-sysUm  do 
these  mountains  belong?  Have  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  a sandy,  or  a rocky 
coast?  Connecticut?  Cape  Cod  Peninsula?  The  north-eastern  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts? Of  what  use  are  the  falls  and  rapids  in  the  rivers  of  New  England? 
Why  are  not  the  rivers  generally  navigable? 

Why  is  not  agriculture  the  leading  business?  Which  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions are  used  for  cattle?  For  the  people?  Why  is  grazing  more  profitable 
than  agriculture  in  this  section?  What  are  the  grazing  products  of  Vermont? 
Name  all  the  grazing  products  mentioned  in  Chapter  XIT.,  Part  I.  Where  are  the 
fishing  towns?  Why  is  Vermont  not  engaged  in  tlie  fisheries? 

Which  state  has  the  most  valuable  forests?  Where  do  you  find  granite?  Slate 
and  marble?  Are  the  products  of  the  fisheries  animal  pr  vegetable  ? Of^grazing? 
Of  agriculture?  Name  the  four  manufacturing  states^f  What  are  their  principal 
exports?  What  is  the  chief  export  of  Maine?  Of  ^^rmont?  What  has  made 
this  section  so  wealthy — the  fertile  soil,  or  the  industrious  laabits  of  the  people? 
What  kind  of  climate  is  that  of  New  England’ 
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9.  Maine. — The  surface  is  generally  hilly. 
A large  part  of  the  state  is  still  covered  with 
magnificent  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  hemlock 
and  other  valuable  trees. 

Most  of  the  towns  are  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state, 
and  are  situated  upon  the  river  banks  or  upon  the  numer- 
ous rocky  inlets  of  the  coast.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
fishing,  commerce,  and  the  sawing  of  logs  into  lumber. 

10.  Towns. — Augusta  is  the  capital.  Port- 
land, the  largest  town,  is  built  upon  a high 
peninsula,  and  overlooks  one  of  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  harbors  in  America.  It  is  one  of 
the  leading  commercial  cities  of  New  England. 

Bangor,  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  lumber-markets  in  the  United  States. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  this  place. 
Lewiston,  Biddeford  and  Saco  have  extensive  cotton-mills. 


11.  New  Hampshire  is  a manufacturing  and 
farming  state,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  magnifi- 
cent scenery.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Granite  State.  Except  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  nearly  the  whole  state  is  covered  by 
granite  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  clothed  with  the  original 
forests. 

Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the  White  Mountain  group,  is  6284 
feet  high,  and  is  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Appalachian 
System. 

There  is  no  finer  scenery  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  than  is  presented  by  this 
group  of  wild  and  beautiful  mountains.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  on  a 
clear  day,  you  may  see  Mount  Monadnock,  in  the  south,  a hundred  miles  away  ; and 
the  ocean  beyond  Portland  harbor,  which  looks  like  a silver  Ime  on  the  horizon. 

Lake  Winnipiseogee  {vAn-ne-pe-saw' -ke)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  lakes  in  New 
England.  The  name  means,  in  the  Indian  language,  “ Beautiful  Lake  among  the 
Highlands.” 

12.  Towns. — Concord  is  the  capital.  Manchester,  Nashua,  and 
Dover  are  the  largest  towns.  They  are  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
and  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Portsmouth  is  the  only  seaport.  It  has  ^ excellent  harbor,  but  hardly  any  com- 
merce, the  exports  of  the  state  being  sent  by  railroad  to  Boston  and  other  cities. 
Opposite  the  town  there  is  a United  States  navy-yard  in  Kittery,  Maine. 


13.  Vermont  is  an  agricultural  and  grazing  state.  The  name 
means  “ green  mountain,”  and  is  derived  from  the  mountains  which 
cross  the  state,  and  are  covered  with  evergreen  forests  of  pine,  fir, 
spruce  and  hemlock. 

Among  the  deciduous_  trees — that  is,  trees  which  cast  their  leaves  in  winter — the 
sugar-maple  is  one  of  the  most  common.  The  sap  of  the  tree  is  made  into  majde 
sugar,  which  is  quite  an  important  production  of  this  state. 

14.  Towns. — Montpelier  is  the  capital.  Burlington,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  is  the  largest  town,  and  is  the  chief  centre  of  com- 
merce. Lake  Champlain  is  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  Burling- 
ton is  connected  by  railroad  with  New  Yoik,  Boston  and  Montreal. 

Rutland  is  the  next  in  size,  and  owes  its  jirosperity,  mainly,  to  its  quarries  of 
beautiful  marble.  The  otlier  towns  are  small ; for  there  is  hardly  any  manufacturing 
in  the  state,  and  the  commerce  is  not  large. 


ICE  CUTTING. 


15.  Massachusetts  is,  next  to  Rhode  Island,  the  most  thickly- 
settled  state  in  the  Union,  and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest.  Yet  the 
climate  is  severe,  and  the  soil  is,  in  most  places,  naturally  poor. 

The  western  part  of  the  state  is  mountainous.  The  rest  is  hilly,  except  in  the 
south-east,  where  it  is  low  and  sandy.  Manufacturing  is  the  principal  business,  and 
manufactured  goods  are  the  leading  exports ; but  there  are,  besides  these,  granite, 
ice  and  salt  fish.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Massachusetts  exports  none  of  her 
natural  productions  but  her  rocks  and  her  ice. 

Massachusetts  contains  a greater  number  of  cities  and  large  towns  than  any  other 
New  England  state.  The  commercial  and  fishing  towns  are  on  the  coast.  Most  of 
the  manufacturing  towns  are  in  the  interior. 

16.  Towns. — Boston,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  New 
England,  and  is  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  ILiited' 
States.  It  holds  a high  rank  for  its  schools  and  literary  institutions. 

Boston  is  surrounded  by  many  large  and  pleasant  towns,  which  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  people  who  transact  business  in  the  city.  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard 
University,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  suburban  cities. 

Charlestown,  where  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  has  lately  become  a part 
of  Boston. 

Worcester  is  next  in  size  to  Boston,  and  is  a manufacturing  city.  Lynn  is  famous 
for  the  making  of  ladies’  shoes.  J 

The  other  most  important  manufacturing  places  are  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Fall 
River,  Springfield  and  Taunton.  There  are  also  a great  many  smaller  factory- 
towns  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

New  Bedford  is  the  greatest  whaling-port  in  the  world.  But  this  business  . is 
greatly  declined,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  whales,  and  the  people  are  now 
engaging  in  manufactures.  Gloucester  has  more  vessels  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 


17.  Rhode  island  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  LTiiion,  but  is  the 
most  thickly  settled.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  state  is  owing 
principally  to  its  extensive  manufactures.  The  surface  is  generally 
hilly. 

Several  small  streams,  which  have  a stceji  descent,  flow  into  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  afford  water-power  for  the  towns  and  villages  which  are  situated  upon  their 
banks. 
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18.  Tokens. — Providence  and  Newport  are  the  capitals.  Provi- 
dence is  the  second  city  in  size  in  New  England.  It  has  extensive 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  and  a great  variety  of  manufactures. 

Newport  is  the  finest  watering-place  in  the  country,  and  has  one  of  the  best 
harbors. 

The  largest  manufacturing  towns,  besides  Providence,  are  Warwick,  Woonsocket, 
Pawtucket,  and  Westerly. 

19.  Connecticut  is  a manufacturing  state.  It  is  named  after 
the  principal  river  of  New  England.  The  word  means,  in  the  Indian 
language,  "long  river.”  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  has  a rich 
soil,  and  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  this  section. 

The  state  is  crossed  by  the  Hoosac  Mountains,  and  by  several  parallel  ranges  of 
hills.  Manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  nearly  all  the  towns.  Those  upon  the  coast 
are  engaged  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries,  as  well  as  in  manufacturing. 

20.  Towns — Hartford,  the  capital,  is  an  important  manufacturing 
and  business  centre.  New  Haven  is  third  in  size  among  the  cities 
of  New  England.  It  is  a beautiful  place,  famous  for  its  elm  trees, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Yale  College. 

Bridgeport  is  the  third  city  of  Connecticut,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  state.  New  London  has  a very  good  harbor,  and  ranks  next 
to  New  Bedford  as  a whaling-port.  Norwich,  Meriden,  Middletown,  and  Waterbury 
are  important  places. 


Questions. — Maine. — Whicli  of  the  United  iStates  has  the  most  numerous  harbors?  ; 

Is  the  northern  part  of  Maine  thickly  settled  ? What  valuable  product  is  found  in 
this  state?  How  do  you  reach  Bangor  from  the  sea?  What  is  likely  to  be  the  cargo  | 

of  a ship  sailing  from  this  place  ? Which  is  the  larger, — Portland  or  Bangor  ? ! 

New  Hampshire. — Why  is  this  called  the  Granite  State  ? Which  is  the  highest  ' 

mountain  in  New  England?  Can  you  see  Mount  Washington  from  Mount  Monad- 
nock?  What  are  the  chief  occupations  in  this  state?  Name  the  four  principal 
manufacturing^  states.  Why  has  Portsmouth  but  little  commerce  ? ] 

Vermont. — What  are  the  chief  occupations?  What  are  the  principal  exports? 

Name  the  evergreen  trees.  The  deciduous.  What  is  a deciduous  tree?  What 
other  deciduous  trees  do  you  know  ? By  what  routes  does  Burlington  carry  on  its  , 

commerce?  Where  would  you  go  to  purchase  marble?  Which  is  the  larger, — Bur-  I 

lington  or  Kutland  ? Why  are  the  towns  in  Vermont  generally  small? 

' Massachusetts. — What  is  the  surface  of  the  south-eastern  part?  What,  then,  is  the 
surface  of  Cape  Cod  Peninsula?  What  rank  does  this  state  hold  in  manufacturing? 

In  commerce  ? In  the  fisheries  ? Where  are  most  of  the  fish  caught,  which  are 
exported?  Why  is  not  agriculture  the  leading  business  ? What  is  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  coast  towns?  Of  the  interior  towns?  Name  the  chief  manufacturing  ) 

towns.  Why  are  the  people  of  New  Bedford  engaging  in  manufactures?  | 

Rhode  Island. — What  has  made  this  state  so  wealthy  ? What  are  the  principal  ‘ 

occupations  of  Providence?  Name  the  other  factory  towns.  Into  what  hay  do  the 
streams  flow,  upon  which  most  of  these  towns  are  situated? 

Connecticut. — What  is  the  business  of  most  of  the  towns  ? What  business  have 
the  coast  towns  besides  manufacturing?  What  rank,  in  regard  to  size,  does  New 
Haven  hold  among  the  New  England  towns?  Which  is  the  second  New  England 
town  ? The  first  ? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Position  and  Area. — Bound  New  England,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  Which  one  is  about  as  large  as  all  the 
rest  together  ? 


Outline. — Name  the  bays  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Of  Massachusetts.  Of  Rhode 
Island.  What  sound  south  of  Cape  Cod?  Of  Connecticut?  Name  all  the  bays 
and  sounds  of  New  England,  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Where  is  Mt.  Desert 
Island?  Nantucket  Island?  Martha’s  Vineyard?  Block  Island?  What  islai}.d 
belonging  to  New  York  State,  south  of  Long  Island  Sound?  Where  is  Cape  Ann? 
Cape  Cod?  What  bay  lies  north  of  Cape  Cod  Peninsula? 


Surface. — In  what  state  are  the  Green  Mountains?  The  Hoosac?  The  Taconic? 
Into  wliat  country  north  of  New  England  do  the  Green  Mountains  extend?  They 
partly  separate  Maine  from  what  country?  Where  are  the  White  Mountains?  To 
what  group  does  Mount  V/ashiiigton  belong?  Where  is  Katahdin?  Mars^Hill? 
Mount  Kearsarae?  Mansfield?  Sunapee?  Monadnock?  Wachusett?  Holyoke? 
Mt.  Tom? 


' The  Lakes  and  Rivers  belong  to  two  systems, — the  Atlantic  and  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Atlantic  System. — Name  these  rivers,  from  north-east  to  south-west.  In  what 
direction  do  they  flow?  Describe  the  St.  John.  [Note. — Iti  describing  a river, 
mention  in  what  lake  or  mountain  it  rises,  and  in  what  part  of  the  state;  in  what  dir's- 
tio7i  it  flows,  anil  into  u'hat  water:  also  what  are  connected  with  it.]  Describe  the 
St.  Croix.  The  Penobscot.  The  Kennebec.  The  Androscoggin.  Saco.  Piscataqua. 
Salmon  Falls.  iMerrimac.  Charles.  Blackstone/  Thames.  Connecticut  Housatonic. 

By  what  river  do  the  waters  of  Grand  Lake  empty  into  the  Atlantic?  The 
Schoodic  Lakes?  Chesuncook  ? Moosehead  ? Umbagog?  Winnipiseogee?  What 
lake  empties  its  waters  by  a small  river  into  Casco  Bay  ? 

St.  iMurence  Sy.stem. — By  what  river  does  Lake  Memphremagog  flow  into  the  St. 
Ijawrence?  By  what  does  Lake  Champlain?  Which  end  is  the  head  of  this  lake? 


The  foot?  What  rivers  in  Vermont  flow  into  this  lake?  In  what  mountains  do 
these  four  rivers  rise  ? 


Towns. — Describe  the  situation  of  the  following  towns,  telling  whether  they  are 
upon  the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  upon  what  body  of  water,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
State : 

Maine. — Eastport,  Belfast,  Bangor,  Rockland,  Bath,  Augusta,  Portland,  Saco, 
Biddeford,  Lewiston. — Which  is  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  United  States? 

New  Hampshire. — Portsmouth,  Dover,  Great  Falls,  Exeter,  Nashua,  Man- 
chester, Concord. 

Vermont. — St.  Albans,  Burlington,  Montpelier,  Rutland,  Bennington,  Brattle- 
boro,  Bellows  Falls. 

Massachusetts. — Newburyport,  Gloucester,  Salem,  Lynn,  Cambridge,  Boston, 
Plymouth,  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Taunton,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Fitchburg, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Westfield. 

Rhode  Island. — Providence,  Newport,  Woonsocket,  Pawtucket,  Warwick, 

•Westerly. 

Connecticut. — New  London,  Norwich,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  Hart- 
ford, Meriden,  Middletown,  Waterbury. 


Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

How  could  a log  of  hemlock,  thrown  into  tlie  Lamoille  River,  reach  the  Atlantic 
Ocean?  W^hich  town  has  probably  the  most  snow, — Jlontpelier  or  New  Bedford? 
Which  is  most  likely  to  freeze  over, — the  Penobscot  or  the  Thames  ? 

Load  a brig  with  lumber  at  Bangor : in  what  waters  w'ould  she  sail,  on  a passage 
to  New  Orleans?  Load  a schooner  at  Eastport  with  hay  and  potatoes;  what  waters 
i would  she  cross  in  going  to  Charleston  ? ' Load  a vessel  with  ice  and  cotton  goods 
; at  the  principal  seaport  in  New  England,  and  send  it  to  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
West  Indies:  name  these  two  cities,  and  tell  what  cargo  she  would  bring  back. 

[Note. — Let  each  pupil  describe  the  situation  of  some  town,  telling  all  that  he  knows 
about  it,  until  all  the  towns  on  the  map  have  been  jfiven.] 
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THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 


PROPOSED  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  section  lies  partly  on  the  Atlantic  Slope,  and  partly  within 
the  Great  Central  Plain. 

3.  Surface. — All  the  mountains  of  this  section  belong  to  the 
Appalachian  Sy.stem.  The  highest  ranges  are  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  the  Blue  Pvidge.  The  Blue  Pvidge  is  the  longest  chain 
in  the  system,  and  extends  from  New  York  to  Georgia. 

In  the  northern  part  of  New  York  there  are  several  irregular  chains  resting  upon  a 
[ilateau.  They  are  called  the  Adirondacks.  Mt.  Marcy,  the  crowning  summit  of  the 
Adirondacks,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Middle  States.  It  is  about  the  same 
height  as  Katahdin  and  Mt.  Mansfield,  in  New  England,  which  are  between  4000  and 
6000  feet  high. 

The  Adirondacks  are  clothed  witli  dense  forests,  in  which  hears,  deer  and  other  ' 
game  are  found.  In  the  deep  shady  valleys  lie  many  cool  lakes,  which  abound  with  , 
the  finest  kinds  of  fish. 

3.  West  of  the  mountains,  the  surface  is  hilly.  The  country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  consists  of  two  regions : a low 
tract  upon  the  coast  and  a hilly  district  in  the  interior. 

4.  Coast. — The  coast  is  generally  sandy,  but  in  many  places*  is 
wet  and  marshy. 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  a tract  of  marshy  land,  covered  with  reeds  and  a 
neavy  growth  of  trees.  It  is  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide.  In  the  middle 
IS  a shallow,  gloomy  body  of  water,  called  Lake  Drummond. 

This  level  coast-region  is  a part  of  the  Atlantic  Plain.  It  is  very  narrow  in  New 
York  ; for  the  hilly  country  comes  close  to  the  sea ; but  toward  the  south  it  constantly 
widens,  as  the  hills  and  mountains  become  more  and  more  distant  from  the  shore. 

5.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — All  the  rivers  rise  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  or  in  the  hilly  country  at  their  base,  hlost  of  the  Lakes 
are  in  New  York  and  belong  to  the  Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

6.  The  mountain-chains  are  cut  across  by  numerous  valleys, 
through  which  the  rivers  flow  in  various  directions.  Some  of  these 
valleys  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  are  famous  for  their  fine  scenery. 


The  place  where  the  Hudson  River  flows  through  a cleft  in  a 
mountain-chain  is  called  the  “ Highlands  of  the  Hudson.” 

The  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  flows  over  a precipice  165  feet 
high,  forming  the  Cataract  of  Niagara.  This  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent waterfall  in  the  world. 

Lake  George  is  a deep  mountain  lake  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
said  to  have  as  many  islands  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

7.  Climate. — The  climate  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  section  is  like  that  of  Canada  and  New  England. 
The  southern  part  has  a much  milder  temperature. 

8.  Productions  and  Occupations. — Manufacturing  is 
the  leading  business  of  this  section,  as  it  is  in  New 
England ; hut  agritmlture,  grazing,  mining  and  com- 
merce are  very  important.  The  rivers  afford  almost 
• unlimited  water- )iowei‘ ; and  the  great  abundance  of 
coal  makes  it  specially  favorable  for  manufacturing  by 
steam. 

1.  Agriculture  is  more  profitable  here  than  in  New  England 
The  climate  is  warmer,  the  soil  richer,  and  there  is  more  level  land 
Good  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  raised.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  j)roduoe  more  hay  and  potatoes  than  any  other  states  in  the 
country. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  latter  is 
the  second  tobacco  growing  state  in  the  I'nion. 

The  low  country  supplies  the  great  cities  with  fruits  and  garden  vegetable.s. 

2.  Grazing  is  a very  profitable  business  in  this  section.  No  other  states  in  the 
country  produce  such  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  as  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. New  York  is  also  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  production  of  wool. 

3.  Fishing. — The  oyster-fisheries  are  of  great  value  in  the  shallow  waters  along 
the  coast, — especially  in  the  Delaware  and  Chesajieake  Bays. 

4.  Forests,  like  those  of  New  England,  still  cover  the  mountains  and  unsettled 
districts. 

5.  Minerals. — 'I’he  mineral  wealth  is  very  great,  except  in  Delaware.  No  one  of 
the  United  States  produces  so  much  coal  and  iron  as  Pennsylvania.  A great 
quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  from  the  petroleum  wells  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

New  York  is  deficient  in  coal,  hut  rich  in  iron-mines.  In  the  central  part  of  tlie 
state  are  found  the  most  valuable  salt-springs  in  the  country. 

Marylaml,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  have  extensive  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  but 
thev  are  not  much  worked.  Limestone,  slate,  marble  and  other  building  stones  are 
common. 

6.  Manufactures. — The  principal  manufactures  are  woolen,  cotton  and  iron  goods, 
hoots  and  shoes,  flour  and  corn-meal,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  greatest  manufacturing  states  in  the 
Unirtn.  Tlie  other  states  of  this  section  are  more  engaged  in  agriculture  than  in 
manufactures. 

7.  Commerce. — This  section  has  a greater  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  It  contains  three  of  the  largest  commercial  cities 
in  the  LTnion — namely,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  They  are  the 
nearest  outlets  for  the  productions  of  the  Central  States. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  state.  The 
exports  are  the  manufactures  and  other  productions  of  this  section  ; the  grain,  beef, 
pork  and  tobacco  of  the  Central  States,  and  the  cotton  of  tlie  South. 

Moat  of  the  manufactured  goods  used  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States  art 
received  from  the  Middle  States  and  New  England. 

0.  The  Inhabitants  are  generally  of  English  descent,  with  a large 
proportion  of  Germans  and  Irish. 

In  Eastern  Pennsylvania  there  are  many  descendants  of  the  early  German  settlers, 
who  have  remained  to  this  day  quite  distinct  from  the  surrounding  population.  The^  ^ 
have  a language  of  their  own,  and  follow  many  of  the  customs  of  their  forefathers. 
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Questions. — To  what  system  do  the  mountains  of  this  section  belong?  Describe 
the  surface  east  and  west  of  the  mountains.  Where  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Plain  in  this  section?  The  widest?  Where  is  the  marshy  land? 

Where  do  the  rivers  rise  ? How  are  they  enabled  to  pass  through  the  mountain- 
chains?  How  many  islands  are  there  said  to  be  in  Lake  George  ? 

Which  of  the  four  middle  states  has  the  mildest  climate  ? Why  ? Which  are  the 
coldest — the  mountains  or  low  lands  ? Whjr  ? Which  state  has  a climate  like  New 
England  ? 

What  advantages  do  these  states  have  for  manufacturing?  Of  what  materials  are 
the  manufactured  goods  made  ? 

Which  of  these  states  are  more  engaged  in  agriculture  than  in  manufactures  ? 
Why  is  agriculture  more  profitable  here  than  in  New  England?  What  kinds  of  grain 
are  raised  ? Which  two  of  the  United  States  produce  the  most  hay  and  potatoes  ? 
Butter  and  cheese  ? 

Name  the  principal  mineral  productions.  Where  is  petroleum  found  ? Which 
states  have  coal-mines  ? Iron-mines  ? Which  state  produces  the  most  iron  and  coal  ? 
Which  is  deficient  in  mineral  wealth  ? 

What  articles  are  imported  from  the  Central  States  ? The  Southern  ? What  are 
returned  to  them  ? What  is  said  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

10.  New  York  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  the  greatest  number  of  large  towns. 

11.  Towns. — New  York  City  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  sea- 
ports in  the  world,  and  is  the  greatest  city  upon  the  Western  Conti- 
nent. Brooklyn  is  occupied  mainly  by  people  who  transact  business 
in  New  York. 

These  two  cities,  with  the  populous  towns  around  them,  contain  (1877)  about  two 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

12.  Buffalo  and  Albany  are  large  commercial  towns.  They  are  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  railroad  and  canal  which  cross  the  state  from 
east  to  west.  Albany  is  the  capital. 

The  products  of  the  Central  States  pass  through  these  places,  and  are  sent  down 
the  Hudson  to  New  York  City,  or  by  railroad  to  Boston. 

Rochester  is  situated  at  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Genesee  River,  which  are  nearly 
100  feet  high.  The  great  water-power  thus  afforded  is  used  for  the  numerous  flour- 
mills and  other  factories,  which  have  made  the  place  so  prosperous. 

Troy  is  an  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  city.  Saratoga  is  visited 
by  invalids  for  its  mineral-springs,  and  is  a fashionable  watering-place. 

Syracuse  is  an  important  manufacturing  place,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
salt-producing  region  in  the  country. 


13.  Pennsylvania  is  the  rival  of  New  York  in  manufactures,  com- 
merce and  other  occupations,  and  has  many  large  towns  and  cities. 


14-.  Towns. — Philadelphia  is  a great  city,  ranking  next  to  New 
York  in  size  and  importance.  It  is  the  leading  manufacturing  town 
in  the  Union,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce. 
More  coal  is  exported  from  Philadelphia  than  from  any  other 
port  in  the  country. 

15.  Pittsburgh  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  It  is  a very  important  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  city,  and  is  the  market  for  the  petroleum 
oil  so  abundant  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

The  productions  of  the  Central  States  are  received  here  and  forwarded  by  railroad 
0 to  Philadelphia. 


Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh  are  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  Monongahehi 
and  the  Alleghany  Rivers  meet.  These  cities  form  one  large  manufacturing  com- 
munity. 


Around  Scranton  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  town  has  therefore  become 
important  mining  and  nianu.tactunng  place.  Harrisburg  is  the  capital. 


16.  New  Jersey  supplies  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia with  most  of  their  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  there  are  some  very  important  manufacturing  towns. 

17.  Towns. — Newark,  the  principal  place,  is  a large  manufacturing 
city  upon  the  Passaic  River.  Jersey  City  is  the  next  in  size.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures,  and  is  a great  thoroughfare  for  railway 
travel  between  the  North  and  South. 


Paterson  is  situated  upon  the  Passaic  River.  The  falls,  just  above  the  town,  have  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  fifty  feet.  Fine  American  silk  goods  are  made  at  Paterson. 

Trenton,  the  capital,  is  a manufacturing  town.  Steamboats  ascend  the  Delaware 
River  to  this  point,  but  the  rapids  obstruct  further  navigation. 

18.  Delaware  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union  except  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  peach-growing  district  of  the  United 
States. 

19.  Toions. — Wilmington  is  a large  town,  and  is  well  known  for 
its  flour-mills  and  powder-works  and  for  the  building  of  iron  steam- 
ships. The  other  towns  are  small.  Dover  is  the  capital. 


20.  Maryland  is  divided  by  the  Che.sapeake  Bay  into  two  parts, 
called  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  Western  Shore. 

21.  Towns. — Baltimore  is  one  of  the  four  great  commercial  sea- 
ports of  our  Atlantic  coast.  Like  New  York  a^iPhiladelphia.  it  is 
connected  by  railroad  with  the  Central  StatesV'^altimore  is  also 
a great  manufacturing  city. 

Several  streams  which  flow  over  the  edge  of  tlie  hilly  country  back  of  the  city, 
afford  immense  water-power  for  the  flour-mills,  cotton-factories  and  iron-works.  Balti- 
more is  the  chief  place  for  the  export  of  tobacco,  flour  and  oysters. 

Cumberland  is  among  the  coal-mines  of  tlie  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is  growing 
rapidly,  on  account  of  its  trade  in  coal.  Annapolis  is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy. 


22.  Virginia  has  a naturally  fertile  soil  and  beautiful  climate. 
Rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron  are  found  among  the  mountains. 
Several  noble  rivers  are  navigable  far  into  the  interior  of  the  state, 
and  afford  abundant  water-power  among  the  hills. 

23.  Towns. — Richmond  is  the  capital  and  largest  city.  It  is 
situated  at  the  falls  of  the  James  River,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as 
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this  place.  Eichmond  is  therefore  a manufacturing  and  commercial 
town.  Tobacco  and  flour  are  the  principal  manufactures. 

Norfolk  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has  more  commerce 
than  any  other  town  in  the  state.  The  largest  navy-yard  in  the  United  States  is 
situated  at  Norfolk  and  at  the  opposite  town  of  Portsmouth. 

24.  West  Virginia  lies  principally  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and 
is  rich  in  iron,  coal,  salt  and  petroleum. 

25.  Toivm. — Wheeling  is  the  capital  and  largest  town.  It  has 
become  a place  of  much  commercial  importance,  and  is  also  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  Charleston  has  valuable  salt  springs. 

26.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  a small  territory  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Potomac.  It  contains  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown.  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  has 
within  a few  years  grown  to  be  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  broad,  handsome  avenues,  and  its  noble 
public  buildings. 

The  Capitol,  where  Congress  meets,  is  the  most  magnificent  building  on  the  Western 
Continent,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  largest  ships  ascend  the  Potomac 
River  as  far  as  Washington,  and  smaller  vessels  to  Georgetown. 


Questions. — New  York. — Name  the  productions  and  occupations  in  which  New 
York  excels.  What  city  on  Lake  Erie  receives  the  products  of  the  Central  States  ? 
How  are  they  sent  to  New  York  City  ? What  are  these  productions  ? 

Pennsylvania. — From  what  city  in  Pennsylvania  does  Philadelphia  receive  the 
products  of  the  West?  Do  you  suppose  coal  and  iron  cost  as  much  in  Philadelphia 
as  in  Boston  ? There  is  very  little  water-power  in  Philadelphia ; how  then  do  you 
suppose  the  manufactures  are  carried  on  ? What  is  one  of  the  principal  exports  of 
Philadelphia?  Why  is  Pittsburgh  a commercial  town? 

New  Jersey. — Name  the  largest  cities.  Where  are  fine  silk  goods  made?  What 
river  gives  the  water-power  for  the  Paterson  mills  ? 

Delaware. — Is  Delaware  principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  manufactures?  In 
what  town  is  manufacturing  carried  on  ? 

Maryland. — What  productions  are  received  at  Baltimore  from  the  Central  States? 
What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Baltimore?  Name  the  manufactures.  From  what 
town  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains  can  Baltimore  most  conveniently  obtain 
coal  ? 

Virginia. — What  natural  advantages  does  this  state  possess  for  agriculture?  For 
mining  ? Commerce  and  manufactures  ? Why  is  Richmond  a manufacturing  city  ? 
A commercial  city  ? 

IFi?s<  Virginia. — What  is  said  of  the  principal  city  in  West  Virginia?  What 
mineral  production  is  obtained  in  Charleston  ? 

District  of  Columbia. — For  what  building  is  Washington  noted To  what  city  can 
large  ships  ascend  the  Potomac  ? Smaller  vessels  ? 
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Position  and  Outline.— Bound  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

What  bay  between  Delaware  and  New  Jersey?  What  states  nearly  surround 
Chesapeake  Bay  ? What  capes  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay  ? Of  Chesapeake 
Bay  ? What  two  states  have  no  sea  coast  ? To  what  state  does  Staten  Island  belong  ? 
Long  Island  ? Where  is  Sandy  Hook  ? 


Surface. — What  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  ? In  what  direction 
do  these  parallel  ranges  extend?  What  mountain-peak  is  the  highest  among  the 
Adirondacks?  On  which  side  of  the  Hudson  are  the  Catskill  Mountains?  What 
two  ranges  cross  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey  ? Which  range  crosses  the  Hudson 
at  West  Point?  In  what  part  of  New  York  are  the  mountains  of  that  state?  By 
what  river  and  lake  are  they  separated  from  the  Green  and  Taconic  Mountains? 
Where  are  the  “ Highlands  of  the  Hudson  ” ? 

What  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  crossed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  ? The  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains? What  two  ranges  in  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains?  What 
is  the  most  eastern  range  in  Virginia?  What  ranges  between  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia?  Between  Virginia  and  Kentucky?  In  what  general  direction  do  the 
mountains  of  the  Middle  States  extend  ? 

[Note. — The  edge  ojjU^  hilly  country  is  marked  by  the  faint  lines  extending  from  the 
Hudson  to  North  CarolimT  East  of  this  line  the  surface  belongs  to  the  level  Atlantic  Plain.] 

What  part  of  New  Jersey  is  mountainous  or  hilly?  What  part  is  level?  What 
part  of  Delaware  is  hilly  ? Level?  Is  any  part  mountainous ? Is  any  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Atlantic  Plain?  What  part  of  Maryland  is  mountainous?  Hilly? 
Level?  Virginia?  What  part  of  West  Virginia  is  mountainous ? Hilly? 


Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  lakes  and  rivers  belong  to  three  systems, — the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Systems. 

St.  Ijiwrence  Name  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  Adirondacks  into  the 

St.  Lawrence  River.  Into  Lake  Champlain.  Ontario.  Name  the  lakes  whose  waters 
flow  through  Oswego  River  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  Genesee  River  rises  in  the  hilly 
country,  north  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ; — describe  its  course.  Name  all  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  this  section  which  belong  to  the  Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Atlantic  System. — What  river  flows  from  the  Adirondacks  into  the  Atlantic?  What 
western  branch  does  it  receive?  Where  does  the  Passaic  River  rise?  The  Raritan!* 


The  Delaware?  The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna?  The  West  Branch? 
Name  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Potomac  River. 

What  rivers  flow  from  the  Blue  Ridge  into  Chesapeake  Bay?  Describe  th^  James 
River.  Name  its  southern  tributary.  Of  what  river  is  the  Juniata  a branch  ? The 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  ? Where  is  Dismal  Swamp  ? Lake  Drummond  ? Name  all 
the  rivers,  with  their  branches,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  or  its  inlets.  In  what 
general  direction  do  they  flow  ? In  what  mountain  system  do  they  rise  ? 

Gulf  of  Mexico  System. — What  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio?  Name  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  in  this  section.  In  what  mountains  do  they  rise  ? Describe  the 
course  of  the  Alleghany  River  from  its  source  in  the  hilly  country.  To  what  great 
river  valley  do  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  belong  ? Into  what  Gulf  do  the  Ohio 
and  its  branches  finally  flow  ? 


Towns. — Describe  the  situation  of  the  following  towns,  telling  whether  they  are  upon 
the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  upon  what  body  of  water,  and  in  what  part  of  the  state ; 

New  York. — New  York,  Brooklyn,  Rochester,  Auburn,  Schenectady,  Utica, 
Ogdenpburg,  Watertown,  Poughkeepsie,  Oswego,  Elmira,  Binghamton,  Buffalo 
Name  the  towns  on  the  Hudson  River,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Between  Troy 
and  Buffalo.  Where  are  Saratoga,  Lockport?  Kingston?  Middletown? 

New  /ersey.— Camden,  Trenton,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Long  Branch,  Atlantic  City. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny,  Scranton,  Reading,  Har- 
risburg, Lancaster,  Erie,  Williamsport,  Allentown,  Pottsville,  M ilkes-Barre, 
York,  Easton,  Isforristown,  Altoona,  Chester,  Danville,  Titusville,  Oil  City. 

Delaware. — Wilmington,  Dover,  Lewes. 

Maryland. — Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Frederick,  Cumberland. 

Virginia. — Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Alexandria,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Lynchburg. 

West  Virginia. — Charleston,  Wheeling,  Harper’s  Ferry. 

District  of  Columbia. — Washington,  Georgetown. 

Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

The  Genesee  and  Alleghany  Rivera  rise  near  eacli  other  ; — follow  the  course  of  each 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  How  far  are  the  Atlantic  Rivers  navigable — to  the  hilly 
country  or  the  mountains?  To  what  town  is  the  Delaware  navigable?  The  Poto- 
mac? The  James?  Why  cannot  a vessel  sail  above  Rochester  from  Lake  Ontario? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SOUTHERN  STATES, 

EXCEPT  TEXAS. 

UTIHIS  section  belongs  to  the  Atlantic  Slope  and  the  Great  Cen- 
tral  Plain. 

2.  Surface. — The  Appalachian  Mountain  System,  and  the  hilly 
country  at  its  base,  cover  about  one-half  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  The  hilly  country  also 
includes  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mississippi. 

The  north-western  part  of  Arkansas  is  occupied  by  some  ranges  of  hills  called  the 
Boston  Mountains.  They  are  connected  with  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Missouri.  The 
rest  of  this  section  is  low,  and  much  of  it  is  swampy. 

3.  Coast. — The  coast  is  raised  but  little  above  the  sea.  It  is 
lined  with  long,  sandy  islands,  and  the  water  is  shallow.  There  are 
therefore  but  few  good  harbors. 


4.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  lakes  and  rivers  are  navigable  for 
steamboats  throughout  the  low  lands,  and  afford  abundant  water- 
power among  the  hills. 

Throughout  this  section  the  land  near  the  Mississippi  River  is  generally  low  and 
marshy,  and  is  often  overflowed.  At  a few  points  the  banks  rise  into  elevations  called 
bluffs,  and  upon  these  bluffs  the  principal  towns  are  situated. 

There  are  no  bluffs,  however,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  New  Orleans  is 
defended  by  great  banks  of  earth  called  levees  (lev'-ies),  which  extend  above  and 
below  the  city  for  sixty  miles. 

The  lakes  are  in  the  level  country.  They  are  therefore  shallow,  and  some  of  them 
become  marshes  in  summer. 

The  marshes  and  the  waters  of  the  low  coast-region  are  filled  with  alligators  and 
other  reptiles,  and  swarm  with  insects.  This  is  the  case  with  all  hot  and  moist  places. 

5.  Climate. — The  summer  is  liot,  and  the  winter  is  like  the  autumn 
of  the  Northern  States.  Near  the  Gulf  the  weather  is  almost  as 
warm  and  moist  as  that  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  vegetation 
resembles  that  of  tropical  countries.  The  marshy  low  lands  of  the 
Southern  States  are  very  unhealthy  in  summer. 

6.  Productions  and  Occupations. — This  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
region.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple.  More  than  half  of  the  cotton 
in  the  world  is  raised  in  the  Southern  States. 


1.  Agriculture. — Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Louisiana  are  the  principal 
cotton  states,  but  cotton  is  raised  in  all  the  states  of  this  section. 

Indian  corn  and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated  in  all  the  Southern  States,  but 
the  great  grain-field  of  the  country  is  the  West,  and  not  the  South. 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  the  marshy  low  lands  of  the  coast.  South  Carolina  raises  most 
of  the  rice  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  sweet  potato,  in  the  Southern  States,  takes  the  place  of  the  white  potato,  which 
does  not  succeed  well. 

Tobacco  is  not  an  important  product,  except  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina, 
though  it  is  produced  in  all  the  Southern  States.  This  j)lant  is  most  extensively 
raised  in  a part  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Central  States. 

The  sugar  canc  is  grown  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  chiefly  in  Louisiana.  Sugar 
is  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  that  state. 

Tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons  and  figs,  grow  well  in  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
as  far  nortli  as  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude. 

2.  Grazing. — The  uplands  afford  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  but 
the  South  does  not  raise  so  much  live  stock  as  the  Central  or  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Mules  are  more  generally  used  at  the  South  than  at  the  North,  and  immense 
numbers  of  these  useful  animals  are  raised  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

3.  Forests. — The  mountains  are  well  wooded  with  trees  like  those  of  the  Northern 
States.  The  low  lands  are  covered  with  a variety  of  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  live- 

oak,  the  beautiful  magnolia  and  the  palmetto.  The 
cypress  grows  in  the  swamps.  In  the  sandy  regions 
near  the  coast  there  are  forests  of  the  long-leaved 
pitch-pine,  a different  tree  from  the  pine  of  the 
Northern  States. 

From  the  sap  of  the  Southern  pine  are  obtained 
turpentine,  tar,  pitch  and  resin.  These  are  called 
naval  stores,  because  they  are  used  in  shipbuilding. 

Lumber  and  naval  stores  are  largely  exported  from 
the  Atlantic  States  of  this  section,  particularly  from 
North  Carolina,  wliere  they  are  among  the  chief 
productions. 

The  palmetto  is  a small  kind  of  palm.  The  live- 
oak  is  much  prized  for  .shipbuilding.  The  timber 
of  this  tree  is  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  Florida. 

4.  Minerals. — Gold  is  found  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Rich  mines 
of  coal  and  iron  and  other  useful  minerals  exist  in 
the  Southern  States,  but  they  are  not  much  worked. 

5.  Manufacturing  is  not  a leading  business. 

6.  Commerce. — The  principal  export  is  cotton,  which  is  sent  to  Europe  and  the 
Northern  States.  Most  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  through  New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile. 

7.  The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  English  descent.  Most  of  the 
laboring  people  are  negroes.  The  South  is  not  so  thickly  settled  as 
the  North,  and  the  towns  are  fewer  and  much  smaller. 

Questions. — To  what  system  do  the  mountains  of  Soutli  Carolina  belong?  What 
other  Southern  States  contain  the  mountains  and  hills  of  this  system?  Is  Florida 
crossed  by  these  mountains  and  hills?  Is  Louisiana?  AVhat  part  of  Mississippi  is 
hilly  ? Do  the  high  lands  of  Arkansas  belong  to  this  s)’stem  ? Why  are  not  the 
harbors  generally  good  ? 

How  far  are  the  rivers  navigable?  Why  are  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi 
River  situated  on  the  bluffs?  AVhy  are  levees  built  near  New  Orleans?  AVhy  are  the 
lakes  shallow  ? AVhat  sort  of  places  are  favorable  for  reptiles  and  insects  ? AA’hich  has 
the  colder  climate — Tennessee  or  Florida? 

AVhich  states  jiroduce  the  most  cotton  ? The  most  grain  ’’  The  most  rice  ? Sweet  pota- 
toes ? Tobacco  ’ Sugar-cane  ? Name  those  agricultural  productions  which  grow  in  every 
one  of  the  Southern  States.  Name  those  which  grow  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  South. 

AVhat  trees  grow  in  the  low  lands’  Are  these  trees  found  at  the  North?  AVhich  of 
the  forest  products  are  used  in  shipbuilding?  Are  the  coal  and  iron  mines  as  important 
in  this  section  as  in  the  Middle  States?  To  what  countries  is  the  cotton  sent?  From 
what  commercial  cities  of  this  section  ? 


VIEW  0•^  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  OPPOSITE  NEW  ORLEANS. 
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10.  South  Carolina  is  called  the  Palmetto  State,  because  the 
palmetto  grows  abundantly  on  the  coast. 

11.  Towns. — Charleston  is  the  largest  city.  It  exports  more  rice 
than  any  other  town  in  the  Union.  Columbia  is  the  capital. 

I 

12.  Georgia  has  a very  enterprising  population,  and  is  more 

engaged  in  manufacturing  tha.n  any  other  Southern  State.'  j 

Okefenokee  Swamp,  in  the  Ipw  coast-region,  is  a great  extent  of  country,  filled  with  , 
pools  and  islands,  and  covered  with  vines,  bay  trees  and  underwood.  Alligators,  | 
frogs,  lizards  and  cranes  find,  their  home  in  these  shallow  waters.  j 

I 

13.  Towns. — Savannah  is  the  largest  city,  and  the  only  seaport. 
It  is  the  rival  of  Charleston  in  commercial  importance. 

Most  of  the  other  towns  are  in  the  hill-country,  where  they  have  abundant  water- 
power for  their  factories.  Atlanta  and  Augusta  are  the  largest. 

Atlanta,  the  capital,  is  the  second  city  in  the  state,  and  is  growing  rapidly  on 
account  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  Several  lines  of  railroad  meet  here. 


17.  Towns. — Mobile  is  the  largest 
city,  and  is  second  only  to  New  Orleans 
in  the  export  of  cotton. 

The  numerous  streams  which  unite  to  form  the 
Mobile  River  are  navigable  by  steamers  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  into  the  northern  part  of  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  bring  to  Mobile 
the  cotton  of  those  districts. 

Montgomery  is  the  capital.  It  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Alabama  River,  in  the  midst  of.  a rich 
cotton  region,  and  is  therefore  an  important  town. 
The  Alabama  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats 
BRANCH  OF  COTTON  PLANT.  throughout  its  entire  length. 

18.  Mississippi  has  no  large  cities.  The  cotton,  which  this  state 
produces  in  such  great  quantities,  is  sent  by  river  and  rail  to  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  and  Memphis. 

19.  Towns. — Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  situated  on  the  bluffs,  are 
the  largest  towns.  Natchez  overlooks  the  immense  cypress  swamps 
of  Louisiana. 


Great  quantities  of  cotton  are  received  at  these  places  from  the  interior,  and  sent 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  .Jackson  is  the  capital.  Aberdeen  is  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Tombigby. 


SCENE  IN  A FLORIDA  SWAMP. 

14.  Florida  formerly  belonged  to  Spain.  The  name  means  in 
Spanish  “flowering”  or  “blooming.”  The  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  is  of  coral  formation,  and  the  Florida  Keys  are  coral 
islands. 

The  word  Keys  comes  from  the  Spanisli  word  cayos  (ki'-oce),  which  means  “ rocky 
islets  ” The  Everglades  cover  tlio  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  They  are  an 
immense  lake  of  shallow  water  filled  with  thousands  of  islands. 

15.  Towns. — The  towns  are  small.  Key  West,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  most  southern  town  in  the  Union.  It  has  a 
fine  harbor,  upon  which  our  Government  has  built  a strong  fort  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  saving  of  vessels  and  cargoes  which  have  been  wrecked  upon  these  dangerous 
Florida  reefs  is  the  principal  occupation  at  Key  West.  This  business  is  called  wreckinr/. 

Tallahassee  is  the  capital  of  Florida.  Jacksonville  is  the  largest  city.  St.  Augus- 
tine is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States. 


20.  Louisiana  was  first  settled  by  the  French  and  Spanish.  Great 
numbers  of  the  people  are  descendants  of  these  settlers,  and  retain 
their  language  and  customs. 

21.  A large  part  of  Louisiana  is  inundated  when  the  Mississippi 
and  Red  Rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  when  the  spring  and 
autumn  gales  blow  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  on  shore. 

The  coast  for  a great  distance  inland  is  raised  but  a few  feet  above  the  Gulf  at  low 
tide,  and  contains  many  shallow  lakes,  which  are  only  expansions  of  the  rivers  in  this 
flat  surface.  Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain  are  really  bays  or  sounds. 

The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  formed  entirely  of  soil  which  the  river  has  washed 
down  from  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  Delta  is  a vast  swamp  nearly  as  large 
as  Vermont  and  Alassachusetts,  and  is  covered  with  trees,  only  the  tops  of  which  can 
be  seen  during  the  floods. 

Through  this  muddy  soil  the  Mississippi  finds  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  one 
principal  channel  and  many  smaller  streams  called  bayous  {hi'-oos).  The  waters  of 
the  Gulf  are  discolored  for  a hundred  miles  by  the  immense  quantity  of  muddy  water 
which  this  great  river  discharges. 

22.  Towns. — New  Orleans,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world. 

23.  Arkansas. — The  north-eastern  part  of  the  state  is  an  immense 
swamp,  which  extends  into  Missouri.  These  swamps,  however, 
when  drained,  make  the  richest  kind  of  soil. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Little  Missouri  is  a mountain  of  alabaster,  which  is  said  to  be 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

24.  Towns. — Little  Rock,  the  capital,  is  the  only  town  of  any 
considerable  size. 


8.  North  Carolina. — The  highest  mountains  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  in  this  state.  They  are  Clingmans  Peak  and  Mt.  Mitchell. 

9.  Towns. — Wilmington,  the  largest  town,  exports  lumber,  naval 
stores  and  tobacco.  Raleigh  is  the  capital. 


16.  Alabama. — The  mountains  of  the 
Appalachian  System  are  little  more  than 
hills  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama, 
and  gradually  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
country. 
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THE  CENTRAL  STATES. 


7.  Productions  and  Occupations. — The  rich  soil 
and  abundant  grass  of  the  Central  States  natu- 
rally fit  them  for  agriculture  and  grazing. 
Immense  fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  great 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  form  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  people. 


1.  Agriculture. — Grain  is  the  leading  agricultural  product. 
Three-fourths  of  the  corn  and  wheat  raised  in  our  country 
are  produced  in  these  states. 

The  other  important  crops  are  hay  and  potatoes ; hemp  in 
the  southern  districts  and  tobacco  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
Missouri. 


2.  Grazing. — Live-stock,  salt  beef  and  pork,  hams  and 
wool  are  the  principal  grazing-products  of  these  states. 


3.  Forests. — Kentucky  and  Ohio  are  well  wooded  ; but 
the  great  timber  region  of  the  Central  States  is  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CENTRAL  STATES, 


EXCEPT  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 


4.  Minerals. — This  section  contains  the  most  extensive  dejiosits  of  coal,  iron, 
copper  and  lead  that  have  been  found  in  America. 

There  are  mines  of  iron  and  coal  in  nearly  all  the  Central  States,  but  they  are  not 
so  extensively  worked  as  those  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  copper-mines  of  Michigan  and-  the  iron-mines  of  Missouri  are  the'  richest  in 
the  world.  Most  of  the  lead  which  we  find  in  the  United  States  is  obtained  in 
Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  near  the  point  where  these  three  states  meet. 

5.  Manufactures  are  fast  increasing  in  these  states,  especially  in  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  Illinois,  which  already  hold  a high  rank  in  this  industry.  The  leading  articles 
made  are  flouring  and  grist-mill  products,  packed  pork,  lumber,  liquors,  agricultural 
implements,  clothing,  carriages,  wagons  and  iron. 


This  section  occupies  the 
north-central  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  lies  wholly  in 
the  Great  Centrtd  Plain. 


2.  Surface.  — The  surface  is 
generally  level  or  slightly  rolling,  and  rises  very  gradually 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  and  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. 

3.  Much  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers 
consists  of  vast  treeless  plains,  called  Prairies.  The  prairies  have  a 
very  rich  soil,  and  ai’e  covered  with  a heavy  growth  of  grass. 

In  summer  they  are  decked  with  a great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  Tbe  banks 
of  the  streams  are  clothed  with  woods,  and  young  trees  spring  up  wherever  the  grass 
is  protected  from  the  fires  which  often  burn  over  a great  extent  of  tbis  prairie 
country. 

Some  of  the  prairies  are  perfectly  level ; others  have  an  undulating  or  rolling 
surface,  like  the  swell  of  the  ocean. 


6.  The  Commerce  is  almost  entirely  domestic,  and  is  carried  on  principality  with 
the  cities  of  Kew  England  and  the  Middle  States.  The  exports  are  grain,  grazing 
products,  copper,  iron  and  lead. 

The  Mississippi  and  its  many  branches  enable  steamboats  to  reach  the  interior  of 
almost  every  state,  while  the  Great  Lakes  lie  along  the  northern  shores  like  inland 
seas,  and  are  alive  with  vessels  carrying  goods  and  passengers  east  and  west. 

Besides  these  water-roads,  this  section  is  covered  with  a network  of  railroads, 
which  are  especially  necessary  in  winter,  when  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  obstructed 
by  ice. 

8.  Inhabitants. — This  section  is  peopled  by  settlers  from  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  and  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Such  great  number.s  of  immigrants  are  constantly  coming  hither  that 
the  population  increases  faster  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 


4.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi 
and  its  branches.  They  are  separated  from  the  Basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  the  high  lands  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  by  a j 

ridge  of  low  hills  near  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I 

I 

The  great  swamp  of  Arkansas  extends  into  Missouri  for  a hundred  miles  along  I 
the  Mississij)]ii  River.  North  of  this  swamp  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  | 
branches,  throughout  this  section,  are  high  and  bold,  often  rising  into  bluffs  two  or  ! 
three  hundred  feet  high. 

5.  Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world.  Its 
waters  come  from  more  than  two  hundred  streams,  most  of  which 
are  rushing  torrents  flowing  over  rocks  and  precipices. 

The  navigation  of  the  lake  is  often  very  dangerous,  for  violent  gales  are  frequent, 
and  the  waves  heat  furiously  upon  the  high  and  rocky  shores. 

6.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  is  somewhat 

like  that  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  Farther  north,  and  especially 
in  the  extreme  north-west,  the  winters  are  verv  severe.  < 


Questions. — What  is  the  general  character  of  the  surface?  Where  are  the  prairies? 
What  is  a prairie?  Is  a prairie  adapted  to  agriculture?  To  grazing?  Is  a hilly 
country  without  trees  a prairie-land  ? 

Are  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  in  the  Southern  states  generally 
low,  or  high?  ()See  Page  .32.)  Are  they  generally  high,  or  loiv,  in  the  Central 
States  ? How  are  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Great  Lakes  separated  from  the 
Mississippi  and  its  branches? 

What  Southern  states  have  a climate  similar  to  that  of  Kentucky?  What  is  the 
coldest  part  of  this  section  ? Which  has  the  coldest  winter — Minnesota  or  Missouri? 

Why  is  this  section  devoted  to  agriculture  and  grazing?  Name  the  principal  agri- 
cultural productions.  The  grazing  products.  Whore  are  the  forests? 

Where  are  the  richest  mines  of  copper?  Of  iron?  Name  tlie  principal  vegetable 
productions  of  the  Central  States.  The  aniiiial  jiroductions.  The  minerals.  What 
is  said  of  the  manufactures?  Name  some  of  the  articles  made, 

With  what  cities  do  the  Central  States  chiefly  trade?  What  articles  are  exported 
to  these  cities?  From  what  state  is  the  copper  exported?  The  iron  ? The  lead? 
Name  the  water-roads.  The  other  roads.  Why  do  the  cities  grow  so  last?  From 
what  countries  do  the  immigrants  come? 
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9.  Kentucky,  like  Tennessee,  has  a mountain-district  in  the  east, 
a hilly  country  in  the  centre,  and  a level  tract  west  of  the  Tennessee 
River. 

“ Kentucky”  means  " dark  and  bloody  ground.”  The  name  tells  the  story  of  the 
bloody  conflicts  the  early  settlers  fought  with  the  Indians  in  the  dark  forests  which 
then  covered  the  state.’ 

This  state  contains  one  of  the  most  remarkable  caverns  in  the  world.  It  is  called 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  has  been  explored  ten  miles  without  finding  the  end.  A 
river  flows  through  it,  in  which  are  found  white,  eyeless  fishes. 

10.  Towns. — Louisville  is  the  largest  city,  except  Cincinnati,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Frankfort  is  the  capital. 

11.  Ohio  ranks  among  the  great  manufacturing  states  of  our  | 
country,  and  is  also  very  extensively  engaged  in  farming  and 
grazing.  This  state  is  generally  level  and  well  wooded. 

A light  wine  made  from  the  Catawba  grape  is  produced  in  the  vineyards  around 
Cincinnati,  and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

12.  Towns. — Cincinnati  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  It  is  noted  for  the  immense  quantities  of  pork  which  are 
salted  and  packed  for  exportation.  Columbus  is  the  capital. 

Cleveland  is  one  of  the  five  principal  lake-ports.  The  others  are  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee. 

Cleveland  stands  on  a high  plain  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  is  beautifully 
built,  with  broad,  shaded  streets  and  large  parks.  It  is  called  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

13.  INDIANA  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  though  some  dis- 
tricts are  hilly — especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
branches.  There  are  broad  prairies  and  extensive  woodlands  in 
various  parts  of  the  state. 

Indiana  raises  an  immense  amount  of  grain  and  live  stock,  and  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing states  of  this  section,  in  agriculture,  grazing  and  mining. 

1-1.  Towns. — Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  a great 
railroad  centre.  Next  in  importance  are  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Terre  Haute  {ter-reh-hote'). 

1,5.  ILUNOIS  is  a prairie  state,  chiefly  occupied  with  farming  and 
grazing.  More  corn  is  raised  here  than  in  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  also  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

16.  Towns. — Chicago  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  North-west. 
Grain  and  live-stock  are  sent  here  from  all  the  country  around,  and 
lumber  from  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

It  is  the  greatest  grain-market  in  the  world,  and  exports  more  lumber,  live-stock, 
packed  beef  and  pork  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

A canal  has  been  cut  from  the  Chicago  River  to  the  Illinois,  and  the  water  now 
actually  flows  from  Lake  Michigan  up  the  Chicago  and  down  the  Illinois  River  into 
the  Mississippi. 

Quincy  is  a beautiful  city,  situated  on  a limestone  bluff  125  feet  above  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Peoria  is  the  most  populous  town  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  has  a great  trade  with 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  the  Eastern  cities. 

Springfield  is  the  capital  of  Illinois,  and  was  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


17.  Missouri. — The  Missouri  River  flows  through  this  state,  and 
discharges  its  muddy  waters  into  the  Mississippi,  which  above  that 
point  is  comparatively  clear.  “ Missouri”  means  “ muddy  water.” 

North  of  the  Jlissouri  and  Osage  Rivers  the  country  is  a rolling  prairie.  South 
of  these  rivers  the  surface  is  generally  hilly. 

18.  Farming,  grazing  and  mining  are  the  chief  employments, 
though  the  manufactures  are  being  rapidly  developed. 

Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain  are  masses  of  the  richest  iron  ore.  Valuable  lead 
mines  and  immense  beds  of  coal  are  found. 

19.  Towns. — St.  Louis  was  founded  by  the  French  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Mississippi  Valley  belonged  to  France. 
It  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Great  Valley,  and  stands  almost  exactly 
in  its  centre. 

St.  Louis  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  flour,  and  has  an  immense  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Jefferson  City  is  the  capital  of  the  state. 

20.  Iowa  consists  almost  entirely  of  rolling  prairies.  The  wealth 
of  this  state  is  in  its  grain-fields,  pastures  and  mines. 

21.  Towns. — Dubuque  (du-buke')  and  Davenport  are  the  largest 
towns.  Dubuque  is  the  depot  for  the  lead  trade  of  Iowa.  Dos 
]\Ioines  (de-moin')  is  the  capital. 


THE  PICTURED  ROCKS. 

22.  Michigan  is  composed  of  two  peninsulas.  The  northern 
peninsula  has  a rugged  surface  and  sterile  soil,  but  is  rich  in  mines  of 
iron  and  copper,  and  is  covered  with  valuable  timber.  The  southern 
peninsula  has  heavy  pine  forests  in  the  north,  and  hills  and  fertile 
prairies  in  the  south. 

On  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  the  famous  ” Pictured  Rocks,’  which  are 
sandstone  cliff's  of  various  colors,  worn  by  the  winds  and  waves  into  the  form  of 
ruined  temples,  castles,  etc.  These  rocks  extend  for  nearly  twelve  miles  along  the 
lake,  and  are  about  300  feet  higli.  Here  and  there  cascades  shdot  over  the  precipices 
so  far  that  boats  can  sometimes  sail  under  them. 

23.  Towns. — Detroit  is  one  of  the  principal  lake-ports.  Grand 
Rapids  is  the  second  city  in  the  state,  and  Lansing  is  the  capital. 
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24.  Wisconsin  consists,  in  general,  of  an  elevated  rolling  plain, 
crossed  by  ridges  of  wooded  hills,  from  which  the  rivers  flow 
towards  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 

Great  numbers  of  beautiful  lakes  lie  among  the  hills,  and  give  rise  to  swift, 
sparkling  streams.  They  flow  through  narrow  gorges,  between  high  and  rocky  bluffs, 
and  present  many  grand  and  picturesque  views.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  this  state 
abound  with  rapids  and  falls. 

25.  Towns. — Milwaukee,  the  principal  city,  is  second  only  to 
Chicago  as  a grain-market.  Madison  is  the  capital. 

26.  Minnesota  is  the  highest  land  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Like  Wisconsin,  the  surface  is  an  undulating 
plateau,  with  ranges  of  forest  hills  from  which  the  rivers  flow  in 
various  directions. 

27.  Towns. — The  towns  are  in  the  south ; for  the  northern  part 
is  a wilderness  clothed  with  forests.  St.  Paul  is  the  capital  and 
principal  city. 


Questions. — Kentucky. — In  what  respect  does  Kentucky  resemble  Tennessee?  Is 
it  a prairie  state?  Wby  is  the  state  called  “ the  dark  and  bloody  ground”  ? 

Ohio. — Is  Ohio  a prairie  state  ? Why  ? What  are  the  three  principal  employ- 
ments ? Which  one  of  the  five  principal  lake-ports  is  in  this  state  ? Why  is  Cincin- 
nati an  important  city?  What  are  its  exports? 

Indiana  and  Illinois. — Describe  the  surface  of  these  states.  What  are  the  pro- 
ductions ? The  three  principal  exports  of  Chicago  ? How  does  the  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  flow  into  the  Mississippi  Eiver?  Why  is  Peoria  important? 

Missouri. — What  part  of  Missouri  is  prairie-land  ? What  part  is  hilly  ? What 
minerals  are  abundant  in  this  state?  Name  the  products.  When  did  the  French 
settle  at  St.  Louis?  What  makes  this  city  so  important? 

lotva. — What  is  the  surface ? Name  the  productions.  Where  is  the  lead  sent? 

3Iicl?igan. — How  does  the  northern  peninsula  differ  from  the  southern,  in  sur- 
face? In  soil?  Productions?  What  do  you  suppose  are  the  leading  exports  of 
Detroit? 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. — What  is  the  surface  ? Where  are  the  forests  ? Are 
these  states  composed  entirely  of  prairie  land  ? Why  do  the  rivers  flow  so  swiftly  ? 
Why  are  there  so  many  rapids  and  falls? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  THE  CENTRAL  STATES. 


Position  and  Outline. — What  country  on  the  north  of  this  section?  Bound  each 
State.  Name  the  three  most  northern.  Most  western.  The  two  most  southern. 


Surface. — Where  are  the  Cumberland  Mountains?  The  hills,  called  the  Ozark 
Mountains  ? Iron  Mountain  ? Pilot  Knob  ? 


Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  lakes  and  rivers  belong  to  three  sj'stems — that  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  Bay. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  System. — Where  is  Itasca  Lake?  Describe  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
source  in  Itasca  Lake — naming  the  states  on  each  side.  Name  the  western  tribu- 
taries of  the  upper  Mississippi — that  is,  those  north  of  the  Missouri  River.  Name 
the  eastern  branches. 

Wliat  states  of  this  section  are  partly  bounded  by  the  Missouri  River?  Which 
one  does  it  cross?  Into  what  does  the  Osage  River  flow?  What  rivers  of  Arkansas 
rise  in  Missouri  ? Where  is  the  marshy  land  of  Missouri  ? 

What  states  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio?  On  the  south  bank?  What  two 
rivers  in  Pennsylvania  unite  to  form  the  Ohio?  {See  Map  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.)  Describe  the  Ohio.  Name  its  northern  branches,  from  its  source.  Its 
southern.  Which  are  in  Ohio  ? What  river  between  Indiana  and  Illinois  ? Between 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia? 

St.  Laurence  Sy.stem. — Tlirough  what  river  and  over  what  rapids  does  the  water 
of  Lake  Superior  flow  into  Lake  Huron?  Through  what  canal  would  a steamboat 
pass  between  these  two  lakes?  What  river  flows  into  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior?  What  large  island  in  this  lake?  What  small  islands  in  the  south-western 
part?  In  what  state  are  the  copper  and  iron  regions  of  Lake  Superior?  The 
“Pictured  Rocks’’^  What  bay  on  the  south  shore?. 

By  what  strait  docs  Lake  Michigan  flow  into  Lake  Huron?  What  bay  on  tbe 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  ? What  lake  and  rivers  flow  into  this  bay  ? What 
bay  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  ^Michigan  ? What  river  flows  into  the  eastern 
shore  of  this  lake?  In  what  direction  does  Lake  ’Michigan  flow? 

Wliat  two  great  lakes  flow  into'  Lake  Huron  ? What  hay  on  the  eastern  side 
of  this  lake?  What  islands  partly  form  the  boundary  of  this  bay?  What  bay 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Huron’  What  river  flows  into  it?  By  what  two 
rivers  and  lake  dons  the  water  of  Lake  Huron  flow  into  Lake  Erie?  Into  wliat  lake 
does  the  Maumee  River  flow?  In  what  direction  does  the  water  of  Lake  Eric  flow? 

Hudson  Bay  System. — What  river  between  Dakota  and  IMinnesota?  In  what 
direction  does  it  flow?  Into  what  lake  in  British  America  does  it  flow’  (See  Map 
of  North  America.)  By  what  rivers  and  lakes  could  you  travel  in  a canoe  from 


Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods?  Of  what  state  does  this  chain  of  rivers 
and  lakes  form  the  northern  boundary  ? Into  what  lake  does  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
flow  ? From  what  lake  does  Pigeon  River  flow  ? Into  what  river  do  the  waters  of 
Rainy  Lake  flow  ? 

In  what  great  river-valley  does  most  of  this  section  lie  ? To  what  basin  does  the 
land  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  belong  ? What  state  is  included  entirely  in  the 
Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence?  The  Ohio  Valley  is  a part  of  what  greater  valley? 


Towns. — Describe  the  situation  of  the  following  towns,  telling  whether  they  are  upon 
the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  upon  what  body  of  water,  and  in  what  part  of  the  state ; 

Kentucky. — Frankfort,  Louisville,  Covington,  Newport,  Lexington. 

Ohio. — Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Dayton,  Sandusky,  Spring- 
field,  Hamilton,  Portsmouth,  Zanesville,  Oberlin. 

Indiana. — Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  New  Albany, 
Lafayette,  Madison,  Richmond,  Logansport,  La  Porte,  South  Bend. 

Illinois. — Springfield,  Chicago,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Bloomington,  Aurora,  Rock- 
ford, Galesburg,  Cairo,  Galena,  Alton,  Jacksonville,  Belleville,  Centralia. 

^Missouri. — Jefferson  City,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Hannibal. 

Iowa. — Des  Moines,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Burlington,  Keokuk,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa  City,  Muscatine,  Ottumwa,  Knoxville,  Fort  Dodge,  Sioux  City. 

Michigan. — Lansing,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Jackson,  East  Saginaw,  Kala- 
mazoo, Ann  Arbor. 

Wisconsin. — Madison,  Milwaukee,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Racine,  La  Crosse,  Janesville. 

Minnesota. — St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Winona,  Mankato,  Hastings, 
Faribault.  _ 

Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

Name  all  the  towns  on  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  Ohio.  On  its  branches.  On  the 
Missouri.  On  the  Mississippi.  Name  the  four  principal  lake-ports  in  this  section. 

Through  what  waters  would  a steamboat  carry  a cargo  of  copper,  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Buffalo  ? What  would  be  likely  to  obstruct  the  passage  in  winter  ? With 
what  kind  of  goods  would  a steamboat  be  loaded  at  St.  Louis  for  New  Orleans? 

How  could  a vessel  take  a cargo  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  Europe?  Across  what 
states  would  lead  and  grain  be  sent  from  Chicago  to  New  ^ork  in  winter?  By  what 
rente  in  summer?  In  what  rivers  would  you  sail  in  going  by  water  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  ? Is  Chicago  in  the  \ alley  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
in  the  Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PACIFIC  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES, 

WITH  A PART  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

EBRASKA,  Kansas  and  Dakota  Territory  are  included  within 
the  section  called  Central  States.  Texas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory are  classed  with  the  Southern  States.  All  the  other  States  and 
Territories  described  in  this  chapter  are  wholly  or  partly  on  the  Pa-  ; 
chic  Slope,  and  are  thereibre  called  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  i 

2.  This  section  consists  of  three  divisions;  alow  Coast  Region  on  the 
west,  a great  Plateau  in  the  centre,  and  a Prairie  Country  on  the  east. 

THE  COAST  REGION. 

3.  Surface. — The  coast  region  includes  the  valley  which  extends 
westward  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Range  to  the  low 
coast  mountains  skirting  the  Pacific  shore. 

4-.  Lakes  and  Pdvers. — This  Iieautifid  valley  is  watered  by  the  Wil- 
lamette, the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  {jiwa-keen'). 

The  Columbia  River,  which  flows  across  this  valley,  is  navigable  for  ocean  vessels 
as  far  as  the  Cascade  Range,  and  above  that  jioint  for  smaller  vessels.  It  is  a broad, 
deep  and  noble  river,  and  is  the  greatest  of  those  which  water  the  Pacific  Slope. 

5.  The  Climate  is  very  mild,  except  in  Alaska, — the  winters  being 
much  warmer  and  the  summers  generally  cooler  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic  States. 

In  winter  there  are  frequent  showers  of  rain.  In  summer  there  is  usually  no  rain 
at  all  in  California,  and  but  little  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

6.  The  Vegetation  is  very  luxuriant.  Wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
fruit  are  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  there  is  tlie  finest  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Coast  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
are  covered  with  forests  of  the  largest  pines  and  cedars  in  the  world,  l 

These  great  trees  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  thick,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  high.  Some  have  even  been  found  to  be  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  hundred 
feet  in  height. 

7.  Minerals. — The  mineral  wealth  of  this  region  is  very  great. 
The  gold  niine.s  of  California  are  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Quicksilver  and  many  other  valuable  minerals  abound.  Rich  beds 
of  coal  are  found  in  Washington  Territory,  near  Puget  Sound. 

8.  Inhabitants. — This  section  is  still  very  thinly  settled,  and  most 
of  the  white  inhabitants  have  come,  quite  recently,  from  the  older 
states  or  from  Europe. 

Witliin  a few  years  the  Chinese  have  come  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  highlands, 
attracted  by  the  higher  wages  which  they  receive  for  their  labor. 

Alaska,  nearly  all  of  California  and  the  western  part  of  Oregon 
and  ashiugton  are  included  in  the  coast  region. 

Questions. — f)f  what  three  divisions  does  this  section  consist?  The  coast  region 
lies  west  of  what  mountains?  What  ocean  washes  the  shore’  What  rivers  drain 
the  valley?  What  mountains  enclose  it?  What  great  river  crosses  it?  To  what 
point  is  this  river  navigable  from  the  Pacific? 

How  does  the  climate  differ  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  States?  Which  has  the 
warmest  winters. — Washington  Territoiy  or  New  Brunswick’  Is  there  as  much 
snow  in  Oregon  as  in  .Maine?  When  is  the  dry  season  in  California?  The  greatest 
amount  of  rain  in  Oregon? 

What  grain  is  cultivated?  W^hat  animals  r.aised  ? Describe  the  great  trees. 
Where  do  they  grow  ’ Has  this  section  been  so  long  settled  as  New  England  ? 
Where  have  the  people  chiefly  come  from?  W^hat  ,\siatics  are  there  in  the  country? 
Tell  what  you  know  about  them.  W'hat  states  and  territories  belong  to  the  coast  region  ? 


SCENERY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


I).  CALIFORNIA  produces  great  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  wine, 
wool,  gold,  quicksilver  'and  coal.  Northern  fruits  grow  here  to  a 
very  large  size;  and  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State  semi-tropical 
plants  are  cultivated  with  success. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  orange,  the  olive,  the  almond,  and  the  mulberry  tree 
(whose  leaves  are  the  food  of  the  silk-worm). 

In  the  winter  and  spring,  the  country  is  green  and  beautiful.  But  in  summer  the 
earth  is  parched  and  dusty,  and  the  landscajie  brown  and  unattractive. 

The  gold  district  is  amongst  the  hills  at  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
is  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  quicksilver  mines  at  New  Almaden  are  the  most 
jiroductive  of  any  that  are  now  worked. 

The  manufactures  of  California  are  rapidly  increasing  in  extent  and  importance, 

I and  already  exceed  in  value  the  mineral  jiroductions.  Flour,  woolen  goods,  lumber, 

I maehinerv.  boots  and  shoes,  are  the  leading  articles. 

10.  California  contain.s  a great  deal  of  wonderful  naturtil  scenery. 
One  of  the  rno.^st  remarkable  place.s  in  the  stttte  is  the  Yosemite 
(i/o-sem'-i-ty)  Valiev,  which  is  formed  by  a narrow  cleft  in  the  Sierr 
Nevada,  and  drained  by  the  Merced  River.  1 
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The  walls  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  4500  feet,  and  are  crowned 
with  rocky  pinnacles,  domes  and  towers.  Many  beautiful  cascades  fall  over  these 
tremendous  precipices  to  the  green  and  flowery  level  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

11.  Towns. — San  Francisco  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  Western  Continent,  and  has  the  best  harbor.  The  exports 
consist  of  the  various  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  productions. 

San  Francisco  is  connected  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  with  the  cities  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Atlantic  states.  Its  commerce  with  the  Atlantic  ports  is  also  carried  on 
by  the  Panama  Railroad  and  connecting  steamships,  and  by  vessels  sailing  around 
Cape  Horn.  It  has  an  extensive  and  growing  foreign  commerce  by  means  of 
numerous  steamship  lines  to  Australia,  China,  Japan  and  other  countries. 

Sacramento  is  the  capital.  Oakland,  San  Jose  and  Stockton  are  important  towns. 

12.  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  and  OREGON.— The  country  west  of 
the  Cascade  Range  is  exceedingly  moist  and  fertile,  and  for  the  most 
part  heavily  timbered.  East  of  these  mountains  lie  the  broad  plains 
of  the  Columbia.  They  are  a part  of  the  Great  Plateau,  and  are 
dry,  sterile,  and  adapted  only  to  stock-raising. 

Wheat,  coal,  and  the  forests  of  gigantic  trees  are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth. 
Timber,  for  the  masts  of  vessels,  is  sent  even  to  Europe  and  Asia.  Probably  no  part 
of  the  world  contains  a greater  abundance  of  fish  than  Puget  Sound. 

13.  Towns. — Portland  is  the  principal  port  of  Oregon,  and  Salem 
is  the  capital.  Olympia  is  the  chief  town  and  capital  of  Washington 
Territory. 

The  Willamette  River  is  navigable  for  large  ocean  vessels  to  Portland,  fifteen  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

\ 14.  Alaska  is  a very  cold  country,  and  is  valuable  only  for  its 

furs  and  fisheries.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians. 

I Sitka  is  the  principal  settlement  and  the  seat  of  government. 

Questions. — California. — Name  the  vegetable  productions.  The  animal.  The 
mineral.  Those  which  are  used  for  food  or  drink.  For  clothing.  What  river  flows 
through  a desert?  Into  what  does  the  Merced  River  flow?  What  makes  the  scenery 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  so  grand  and  beautiful? 

Name  the  exports  which  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom.  The  vegetable.  The 
mineral.  How  could  you  travel  overland  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Louis  ? How 
by  land  and  sea  to  New  York?  How  entirely  by  sea  to  New  York? 

Washington  and  Oregon. — What  parts  are  Iiigh  land?  Low  land?  Fertile? 
Barren  ’ In  what  direction  are  Washington  and  Oregon  from  Minnesota?  {See  Map 
of  the  United  States.)  From  New  England?  Why  are  the  winters  colder  than  those 
of  California? 

Alaska  is  opposite  to  what  countries  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America? 
{See  Map  of  North  America.)  Are  the  winters  in  Alaska  colder  or  warmer  than 
those  of  Greenland  and  British  America  ? 

THE  PLATEAU. 

15.  Surface. — The  Plateau  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  great 
Western  Plateau  of  North  America.  It  is  700  miles  wide,  and  from 
2000^  to  9000  feet  high. 

The  highest  parts  of  the  Plateau  are  between  the  Rocky  and  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
and  are  crossed  by  the  Colorado  and  the  Green  River.  The  lowest  portions  are  called 
the  Plains  of  the  Columbia. 

16.  The  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  North  America.  Many  of  their  summits  are  15,000 
feet  high,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 


THE  BUTTE  “ EL  MORO.” 


Among  the  most  singular  features  of  the  table-land  and  coast  region  are  the  Buttes 
{bates),  which  are  single  peaks  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  1000 
or  even  2500  feet. 

17.  East  of  the  Plateau  the  land  descends  from  the  height  of 
about  5000  feet  (at  the  base  of  the-  mountains)  to  the  Prairies. 
Most  of  this  eastern  slope  descends  so  gradually,  and  seems  so 
nearly  level,  that  it  is  called  the  Great  Plains. 

18.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — Most  of  the  rivers  in  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  their  waters 
finally  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Columbia,  the  Colorado,  and  many  other  rivers  in  the  mountain  region  flow 
for  long  distances  through  steep  and  narrow  chasms  called  canons  {can-yons).  In 
many  places  the  walls  of  these  canons  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  feet. 

19.  The  Missouri  is  the  largest  river  in  this  section.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  small  steamboats  to  the  Great  Falls,  a distance  of  3000  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
is  the  longest  uninterrupted  river  navigation  in  the  world. 

Yellowstone  River,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  upper  Missouri,  rises  in  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  which  is  7800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  this  lake  are  the 
celebrated  falls  and  canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  thousands  of  hot  springs  and 
mud  volcanoes.  A few  miles  to  the  north-west  are  the  most  wonderlul  geysers  in 
the  world,  one  of  which  at  regular  intervals  of  sixty-five  minutes  spouts  a column 
of  water  six  feet  in  diameter  to  a height  ot  75  or  150  feet. 

20.  The  rivers  of  the  Great  Interior  Basin  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea,  and  most  of  them  flov/  into  salt  lakes.  This  basin  probably 
belonged,  at  some  former  time,  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  seventy-five  miles  long.  Its  waters  are  so  salt  that  no  fish  can 
live  in  it,  and  a man  cannot  sink  beneath  its  surface.. 
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21.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — The  Western  Plateau  is  the  highest,  i 
driest  and  least  fertile  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  moisture  which  is  brought  by  the  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  chilled 
by  the  .snowy  tops  of  the  Sierras,  and  falls  upon  their  slopes  in  the  form  of  snow  or 
rain.  As  the  winds  lose  most  of  their  moisture  in  crossing  these  mountains,  there  is 
but  little  left  for  the  jdateau,  and  that  principally  falls  as  snow  in  winter  during 
the  rainy  season  of  the  coast  region.  Owing  to  the  warm  Pacific  winds  the  winters 
are  milder  than  those  of  the  states  further  east  in  the  same  latitude. 


22.  A large  part  of  the  Plateau  is  almost  a desert.  But  the 
mountain  sides  are  covered  with  forests,  the  river  banks  are  fringed 
with  trees,  and  in  the  valleys  and  near  the  rivers  there  are  fertile 
tracts  affording  good  pasturage  for  cattle. 

The  highlands  east  of  the  Ptocky  kPoun tains  (including  the  Great 
Plains)  are  dry  and  sterile,  like  the  Great  Plateau. 

On  the  hot  deserts  and  lava  rocks  of  the  south  grows  the  cactus  in  great  variety 
of  forms.  Some  species  are  shaped  like  trees,  and  are  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 

In  Colorado  there  are  four  beautiful  valleys,  enclosed  by  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  called  the  North  Park,  the  Middle  Park,  the  South  Park  and  the  San  Luis  Park. 

The  Great  Plains  produce  a short  fine  grass,  which  is  called  “ buffalo  grass,”  be- 
cause the  buffaloes  feed  upon  it.  This  grass  dries  into  hay  without  being  mowed, 
and  herds  of  cattle  graze  upon  it  all  winter. 


Since  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  however,  the  population  has  rapidly 
increased,  especially  along  the  line  of  the  track.  And  this  is  true  of  nearly  all  the 
states  and  territories  described  in  this  chapter. 

In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  the  population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Mexicans  and 
half-civilized  Indians.  These  Indians  are  friendly  to  the  whites.  They  raise 
cotton,  wheat,  and  cattle,  weave  their  own  garments,  and  build  stone  houses  one  or 
two  stories  high. 

These  territories  contain  many  relics  of  an  ancient  Indian  people,  who  lived 
together  in  immense  stone  houses  four  or  five  stories  high,  with  five  or  six  hundred 
rooms. 

Utah  was  settled  by  Mormons,  most  of  whom  are  from  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Mormons  are  a peculiar  religious  sect,  who  came  to  this  rocky  wilder- 
ness to  live  according  to  their  own  laws.  They  are  indu.strious,  and  raise  fine 
crops  of  wheat  and  herds  of  cattle  in  the  mountain  valleys  and  on  the  river  banks. 

26.  Tribes  of  Indians  roam  over  portions  of  tlie  talile-lands  and 
great  plains,  and  in  some  regions  have  been  intensely  hostile  to  the 
whites,  interfering  very  much  with  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  Apaches  and  Camanches  at  the  soutl;,  and  the  Sioux  at  the  north,  are  among 
the  most  warlike  and  formidable  of  these  nomadic  nations. 


23.  The  Min  Co  are  of  immense  value,  and  furnish  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth.  Gold  and  silver  abound  in  nearly  all  these  states  and 
territories.  Borax  and  sulphur  are  found  in  Nevada,  copper  in 
Arizona,  and  coal  in  Wyoming. 


Questions. — What  is  the  greatest  width  of  the  plateau?  How  high  are  the  Green 
River  and  Colorado  portions?  The  plains  of  the  Columbia?  Which  are  the  highest 
— the  Apjialachian  System  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  ? 

What  are  the  buttes?  How  high  is  the  land  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains?  Which  way  does  it  slope?  Why  is  this  slope  called  the  Great  Plains? 


24.  Animals. — The  puma  (or  panther)  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
forests.  The  grizzly  bear,  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the  bear  tribe, 
is  found  among  the  mountains.  Great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  wolves 
and  deer  roam  over  the  Great  Plains. 


Through  what  sort  of  channels  do  many  of  the  rivers  flow  ? Describe  the  canons. 
How  would  you  sail  from  the  Grejit  Falls  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Near  what  lake 
are  the  Geysers?  Describe  the  most  remarkable  one.  What  is  there  remarkable 
about  tbe  Interior  Basin  ’’  About  Great  Salt  Lake? 


The  [irairie  dog  is  a singular  little  animal,  somewhat  resembling  a woodchuck,  but 
having  the  hark  of  a small  dog.  He  lives  in  a hole  which  he  digs  in  the  ground, 
throwing  up  the  earth  in  a small  mound,  and  sharing  his  habitation  with  an  owl 
and  a rattlesnake.  Prairie  dogs  live  together  in  great  numbers  on  the  Plains,  and 
tlieir  settlements — called  dog-towns — sometimes  cover  a great  extent  of  country. 

25.  Inhabitants. — Tlii.s  section  still  very  thinly  settled,  and  most 
of  the  white  inhabittints  httve  come,  within  a few  years,  from  the 
older  stiites  or  from  Europe.  Most  of  the  towns  are  small,  and  are 
generally  situated  in  the  mining  di.stricts. 


Why  are  the  table-lands  so  diy  and  barren’  What  makes  the  winters  milder  than 
instates  farther  east  ? Where  are  the  trees?  The  pastures?  What  are  tlie  climate 
and  soil  of  the  Groat  Plains’  Upon  what  do  the  cattle  feed  there? 

Name  the  most  important  minerals.  Where  are  tliev  found’  What  animals  are 
found  in  the  forests?  On  tlie  mountains?  On  the  ]'lains?  Where  do  the  prairie 
dogs  live? 


Where  are  the  towns  in  this  section  ’ Why  are  they  not  so  large  as  those  of  the 
older  states?  Describe  the  half-civilized  Indians  of  .\rizona.  Who  are  the  Mor- 
mons? Where  do  most  of  them  come  from  ’ Where  are  their  settlements  ? What 
danger  is  incurred  by  the  settlers  on  the  table-lands  and  the  Great  Plains? 
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27.  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  are  included  in  the  Western  Plateau  and  the 
highlands  etist  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast  region  lies 
between  the  two  principal  ranges  of  mountains. 

These  states  and  territories  are  still  imperfectly  known,  but  each  new  explorer 
brings  wonderful  stories  of  this  strange  land — of  its  geysers,  hot  springs,  and  mud 
volcanoes  ; of  its  rugged  mountains  and  deep  canons  ; its  beautiful  valleys  and  dreary 
deserts.  No  other  part  of  our  country  is  so  full  of  wild  and  singular  interest. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  Wyoming  Territory,  around  Yellowstone  Lake,  a 
tract  of  nearly  3600  square  miles,  containing  many  of  the  most  peculiar  and  interest- 
ing of  these  natural  features,  has  been  set  apart  by  Congress  as  a National  Park. 

28.  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming  form  together  nearly  a 
square,  crossed  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  and  many  of  its 
branches.  The  whole  surface  is  exceedingly  rugged  and  broken. 

29.  Towns. — The  principal  town  in  Idaho  is  Boise  City;  in 
Montana,  Helena ; in  Wyoming,  Cheyenne  {she-en'). 

30.  Nevada,  Utah  and  Colorado  consist  of  level  table-lands, 
crossed  by  mountain-chains. 

31.  Towns. — Carson  City  is  the  capital,  and  Virginia  City  the 
principal  town,  of  Nevada ; Salt  Lake  City  is  the  capital  and  prin- 
cipal town  of  Utah;  and  Denver,  of  Colorado. 

32.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  also  level  table-lands  crossed 
by  mountain-chains. 

33.  Tucson  is  the  capital  of  Arizona.  Santa  Fe,  the 
capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Questions. — Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming. — Describe  the  surface.  To  what 
systems  do  the  rivers  belong?  What  do  you  know  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  its 
vicinity  ? Where  is  the  National  Park  ? Is  the  climate  of  this  section  dry  or 
moist?  What  are  the  principal  productions? 

Nevada,  Utah  and  Colorado. — Describe  the  surface.  What  part  once  belonged 
to  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ? Is  the  chief  wealth  derived  from^  the  mines,  or  from  the 
soil  ? Where  are  the  three  Parks  ? Is  Denver  on  high  land  or  low  land  ? 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. — Describe  the  surface.  Are  these  territories  moist  or 
dry?  Fertile  or  barren?  Describe  the  cactus.  What  savage  tribes  are  there? 
With  whom  do  they  wage  war?  Who  are  the  settled  inhabitants? 

THE  PRAIRIES. 

34.  Surface. — This  d ivision  embraces  the  country  which  lies  east 
of  the  Great  Plains.  It  includes  the  greater  part  of  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory ; and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  rolling  prairies. 

35.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — The  western  part  of  this  section 
belongs  to  the  Great  Plains,  and  has  a dry  climate  and  poor  soil — 
better  suited  to  stock-raising  than  tillage. 

The  eastern  part  is  watered  by  moisture  brought  by  winds  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a prairie  country, 
admirably  adapted  both  to  grazing  and  to  agriculture. 

The  winters  are  mild,  except  in  the  far  north.  Thougn  the  summer  days  are  hot, 
the  summer  nights  are  always  cool. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  region  described  in  this  chapter  (the  Plateau,  Plains, 
Prairies  and  Coast  District)  cattle  require  no  housing  in  winter. 

39.  Inhabitants. — The  population  is  rapidly  increasini>:,  but  is  small 
as  yet,  and  there  are  no  large  cities. 

37.  DAKOTA. — The  valleys  of  the  Red  River  and  Missouri  have 
the  most  fertile  soil,  and  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers. 

38.  Towns. — Yankton  is  the  capital. 


A GRAZING  SCENE  IN  KANSAS. 


39.  Nebraska  and  Kansas  belong  to  the  grain  and  grazing  dis- 
trict of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  principal  exports,  like  those 
of  the  other  Central  States,  are  grain  and  live-stock. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Missouri  and  its  branches.  Most 
of  the  latter  are  shallow  streams,  which  are  of  little  commercial 
importance. 

The  rich  soil  produces  abundant  crops  of  corn  and  other  grains ; the  banks  of  tlie 
streams  are  heavily  timbered  with  deciduous  trees,  and  coal  is  extensively  mined  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Kansas. 

These  states  are  especially  adapted  to  grazing.  Corn  is  very  plentiful,  and  pas- 
turage is  abundant  nearly  all  the  year.  Great  herds  of  Texan  cattle  are  received  in 
Kansas  and  fattened  for  the  Eastern  markets. 

40.  Towns. — Omaha  is  the  largest  town  of  Nebraska,  and  Lincoln 
is  the  capital.  Tiie  principal  town  in  Kansas  is  Leavenworth,  and 
the  capital  is^Topeka. 

41.  The  Indian  Territory  is  reserved  by  our  Government  as  a 
home  for  various  tribes  of  Indians,  many  of  whom  were  removed 
from  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Some  of  these  tribes  are  partly  civilized,  having  churches  and  schools.  Others, 
however,  have  sunk  into  a condition  of  intemperance  and  idleness,  and  are  rapidly 
diminishing  in  numbers. 

42.  Texas  is  the  largest  state  in  the  Union,  and  is  about  six 

times  the  size  of  Pennsylvania.  It  consists  of  three  divisions — the 
coast,  the  prairies,  and  the  desert  plateau.  • 

The  coast  is  low,  and  much  of  it  swampy,  like  that  of  the  other  Gulf  States.  It 
produces  rice,  the  sugar-cane,  oranges,  lemons  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

From  the  coast-district  to  the  Red  River  the  country  is  a rolling  prairie,  with  a 
rich  soil  and  beautiful  climate.  Cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  sheep,  hor.ses  and  cattle  are 
raised  here  in  great  abundance.  The  north  western  jiortion  of  the  state  is  a part  of 
the  desert  plateau  which  lies  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
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Texas,  like  Mexico,  contains  a great  number  of  animals.  Alligators  infest  the 
waters  of  the  coast;  the  jaguar  and  puma  (or  panther)  are  found  in  the  forests  along 
the  river  banks ; and  great  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  roam  over  the  plains. 

43.  Toivns. — Galveston  and  San  Antonio  are  the  largest  towns. 
Austin  is  the  capital. 

Galveston  is  situated  on  Galveston  Island  and  Bay.  It  is  the  principal  commercial 
town  in  the  state,  and  exports  cotton,  hides,  wool  and  the  other  natural  productions. 

Questions. — Name  the  prairie  states  and  territories.  How  are  they  supplied  with 
moisture?  What  part  of  them  is  dry?  Are  the  Great  Plains  also  supp)lied  with 
moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ? What  is  the  difference  between  prairie  grass  and 
buffalo  grass?  Where  does  the  latter  grow?  Why  are  there  no  large  cities  here? 


Dakota. — What  part  is  mountainous  ? What  is  the  general  surface  ? What  are 
the  chief  employments  ? Which  has  the  coldest  climate — Dakota  or  Kansas  ? Why  ? 
What  districts  are  being  settled  ? Why  ? 

Nebraska  and  Kansas. — What  is  the  general  surface?  Name  the  principal  em- 
ployments. Productions.  Why  are  these  states  especially  adapted  to  grazing  ? 

Indian  Territory. — Who  are  the  inhabitants?  Where  did  some  of  these  tribes 
come  from?  Are  they  all  savages?  Why  are  some  of  the  tribes  diminishing  in 
numbers  ? 

Texas. — Describe  the  coast-district.  The  prairies.  The  plateau.  Which  are  the 
highest — the  prairies  or  the  coast  lands?  The  prairies  or  the  plateau?  Name  the 
animal  productions.  The  vegetable.  Name  the  products  of  the  coast.  Of  the 
prairies.  What  part  is  a desert  ? Which  is  the  warmest — -Texas  or  Kansas  ? 


QUESTION'S  ON  THE  MAP  OF  THE  PACIFIC  STATES  AND  TEEEITOEIES. 


The  Territories  are  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Ltah, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska. 


Position. — What  territories  are  on  the  border  of  British  America?  What  states 
and  territories  on  the  Pacific  Ocean?  On  the  border  of  Mexico?  Name  in  their 
order,  from  north  to  south,  the  row  of  five  most  eastern  ssates  and  territories.  The 
next  row  of  four.  The  next  row  of  three.  Name  the  remaining  four. 

Name  in  their  order,  from  west  to  east,  the  northern  row  of  territories.  The  next 
row  of  states  and  territories,  south  of  them,  including  Idaho.  The  next  row  of  five. 
The  next  row  of  five,  including  California.  What  state  east  of  Dakota?  East  of 
Nebraska?  Kansas?  What  state  east  of  Indian  Territory  ? Of  Texas? 


Outline. — Where  is  Galveston  Bay?  San  Francisco  Bay?  Puget  Sound?  By 
what  strait  do  you  enter  this  sound  from  the  Pacific  Ocean?  Where  is  Galveston 
Island?  Where  are  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands?  Name  the  capes  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  north  to  south. 

Surface. — In  what  states  or  territories  are  the  following  parts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  System: — the  Sierra  Madre?  Bitter  Root  Mountains?  The  Black  Hills? 
Wind  River  Mountains?  What  mountains  between  Nevada  and  California?  The 
Cascade  Mountains  are  a continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — what  state  and  terri- 
tory do  they  cross,  and  in  what  part? 

Where  are  the  Walisatch  Mountains?  Humboldt  Mountains?  Blue  Mountains? 
Between  what  two  great  chains  do  they  lie?  In  what  mountain-ranges  are  the  fol- 
lowing summits  : — Pikes  Peak  ? Longs  Peak  ? Laramie  Peak  ? Mt.  Whitney  ? Mt. 
Hood?  Mt.  Shasta?  Mt.  Olympus?  Mt.  Baker?  Spanish  Peak?  Fremonts  Peak ? 

In  what  state  are  the  valleys  known  as  the  North  Park,  Middle  Park,  South  Park 
and  San  Luis  Park  ? What  basin  lies  between  the  Walisatch  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada?  Where  is  the  desert  plateau  called  the  Staked  Pla^^s?  On  which 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  Great  Plains? 

The  Western  Plateau  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra 
Madre,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Range— what  part  of 
California  is  in  this  great  table-land  ? What  part  of  Oregon  ? Washington?  Idaho? 
Montana?  Wyoming?  Nevada?  Utah?  Colorado?  Arizona?  New  Mexico? 

What  state  is  included  within  the  Interior  Basin  ? The  Green  River  and  Colorado 
Plateaus  lie  between  the  Walisatch  and  Rocky  Mountains — what  state  and  territory 
are  partly  included  within  these  two  plateaus?  What  part  of  L'tah  is  in  the  Interior 
Basin  ? What  part  of  Colorado  is  in  the  Great  Plains  ? 

What  part  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  is  east  of  the  principal  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains?  What  branch  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  these  territories?  What  part 
of  New  Mexico  is  east  of  the  Sierra  iMadre  ? 


Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  section  belong  to  four  systems, 
Gv.lf  of  Mexico  System. — Name  the  three  branches  of  the  Mississippi  in  this 
section.  On  which  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  do  they  rise?  Which  two  rise 
among  these  mountains?  Describe  the  Missouri.  Name  its  branches  in  this  section. 
W'^hich  rise  among  the  Rocky  Mountains?  In  what  lake  does  the  Yellowstone  rise? 


Name  all  the  rivers  of  this  section  which  flow  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Which  one  of  them  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains?  In  what  general  direction  do  all 
the  rivers  on  the  east  side  of  these  mountains  flow?  Why?  To  what  great  valley 
does  most  of  the  land  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  belong?  What  part  of  Texas  is 
in  this  valley  ? 

Pacific  System. — Describe  the  Yukon  River.  Describe  the  Columbia  from  its  source 
in  British  Columbia.  In  what  mountains  do  its  principal  branches,  Clark’s  Fork 
and  Snake  River,  rise?  What  mountains  separate  these  two  branches?  Describe 
the  Willamette,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin.  What  lake  flows  into  this  river? 

Describe  the  Colorado,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  Green.  Where  is 
the  Colorado  Desert,  through  which  this  river  flows?  Describe  the  Gila  {hc'-lah). 
Where  is  the  Merced  River?  What  mountains  separate  the  Gulf  System  from  the 
Pacific?  Where  is  Tulare  {too-lah' -re)  Lake? 

Hudson  Bay  System. — Describe  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Into  what  great  bay 
do  its  waters  finally  flow  ? 

Intzrior  System. — Where  is  Great  Salt  Lake?  By  what  river  does  Litah  Lake  flow 
into  Great  Salt  Lake?  Where  is  Humboldt  Lake?  What  river  flows  into  it? 
Where  is  the  Mohave  River? 


T owns. — Describe  the  situation  of  the  following  towns,  telling  whether  they  are  upon 
the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  upon  what  body  of  water,  and  in  what  part  of  the  state. 

California. — San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  San  Jos6  {sahn 
ho-say'),  Marysville,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  New  Almaden. 

Washington. — Olympia,  Seattle. 

Idaho. — Idaho  City,  Boise  City. 

Wyoming. — Cheyenne. 

Vtah. — Salt  Lake  City. 
iVcmtZa.— Carson  City,  Virginia  City. 

Dakota. — Yankton,  Pembina  (pem'-he-nah). 
Kansas. — Leavenworth,  Topeka,  Lawrence. 
Texas. — Galveston,  San  Antonio,  Austin. 


Oregon. — Portland,  Salem. 
Alaska. — Sitka. 

Montana. — Helena. 

Arizona. — Tucson. 

Colorado. — Denver. 

New  Mexico. — Santa  fe. 
Nebraska. — Lincoln,  Omaha. 
Indian  Territory. — Tahlequah. 


Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

What  mountains  in  Dakota?  Montana?  Between  Montana  and  Idaho ? Wliicli 
are  the  highest — the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Coast  Mountains? 

From  what  town  in  this  section  could  a boat  sail  to  Hudson  Bay?  What  route 
would  a ship  take  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York?  Describe  the  Panama  route 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  By  what  railroad  would  you  go  to  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  ? 

In  going  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  you  find  the  climate 
drier,  or  more  moist?  Name  all  the  towns  given  on  the  plateau.  In  the  Coast 
Region.  On  the  Prairies. 
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[To  THE  Teacher. — Please  read  the  Suggestions,  page  3.\ 


OUTLINE. — The  outline  of  South  America  is  very  regular, 
differing  greatly  from  North  America,  which  is  penetrated  by 
several  large  gulfs  and  bays. 

2.  Surface. — The  surface  consists  of  a low  plain,  and  three  regions 
of  highland.  The  highlands  are  the  Andes,  and  the  mountains  and 
plateaus  of  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

The  whole  country  east  of  the  Andes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brazilian,  Parime 
(paArre'-?n.oj')and  Acaray  (ah-kah-ri')  lliglilands,  is  a vast  level  plain. 


3.  The  Andes  consist  of  two  or  three  parallel  ranges  of  very  lofty 
mountains,  between  which  are  high  and  narrow  plateaus. 

Above  these  plateaus  the  mountains — many  of  which  are  volcanoes — rise  to  the 
heiglit  of  1.5,000  or  20,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Aconcagua  (ah-kon-kah'-gwah)  has  an 
elevation  of  nearly  21,000  feet,  and  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  America. 

Travelling,  among  the  Andes,  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  only  roads  are 
narrow  mule-paths,  that  often  wind  along  the  face  of  a tremendous  ■precipice,  down 
which  both  mule  and  rider  are  sometimes  dashed  to  pieces.  Deep  chasms  are  crossed 
upon  the  slippery  trunk  of  a single  tree — the  traveller  sitting  in  a cliair,  which  is 
strapped  upon  the  back  of  an  Indian  porter. 

The  Andes  and  the  neigliboring  coast  are  subject  to  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes 
that  occur  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  towns  are  sometimes  laid  in  ruins,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  killed. 

After  a severe  shock,  a great  wave  comes  from  the  sea,  and  floods  the  coast,  often 
doing  more  damage  than  the  earthquake  itself.  Houses,  cattle  and  people  are  swept 
into  the  ocean,  and  large  ships  are  sometimes  landed  on  the  shore  far  above  the 
beach. 


4.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  South  America 
are  the  Amazon,  the  La  Plata  {la  jolalt'-fah)  and  the  Orinoco. 

Some  of  the  branches  of  these  rivers  rise  near  eacli  otlier  in  tlie  low  plain,  wliere 
there  is  no  water.sheil,  and  in  the  rainy  season  they  mingle  together ; so  that  a canoe 
might  ])ass  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  La  Plata. 


The  northern  mouth  is  nearly  100  miles  wide,  and  a vessel  in  crossing  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  sight  of  land.  This  great  river  pours  forth  such  an  immense  body 
of  water  that  the  ocean  is  discolored  for  250  miles  from  the  mouth. 


6.  There  are  few  permanent  lakes  of  large  size  in  South  America. 
But  in  the  rainy  season  the  rivers  overflow  the  level  plains  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  produce  shallow  lakes  of  immense  extent,  which 
disajipear  soon  after  the  dry  season  begins. 


7.  The  Selvas,  or  Forest  Plains  of  the  Amazon,  extend  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  nearly  1500  miles  from  its  mouth.  They 
contain  the  thickest  and  most  extensive  forests  in  the  world. 


The  trees  stand  close  together  and  rise  to  a grea  t height,  bearing  brilliant  flowers 
of  every  color,  and  clotlied  with  climbing  plants,  and  vines  which  hang  in  festoons 
from  the  boughs.  Beneath  these  gigantic  trees  there  is  a heavy  undergrowth  of 
bamboos,  ferns  palm  trees  and  sharp-edged  grasses  forty  feet  high. 

Through  this  jungle  the  light  of  da}'  is  never  seen.  Only  wild  boasts  can  make 
their  way,  and  the  rivers  are  the  only  roads.  No  human  being  has  ever  penetrated 
into  the  deepest  parts  of  these  gloomy  forests. 


8.  The  Llanos  [Vyah'-noce),  or  Treeless  Plains  of  the  Orinoco, 
extend  from  tlie  Parime  Mountains  to  the  Andes. 


During  the  wet  season  they  resemble  great  inland  seas.  tVhen  tlie  water  subsides 
a ricli  growth  of  grass  springs  up,  wliicli  feeds  immense  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 
At  this  time  the  llanos  abound  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  swarm  with  insects  and 
reptiles. 

In  the  dry  season  the  grass  withers,  the  earth  becomes  parched,  and  the  hot  winds 
sweep  clouds  of  dust  over  the  deserted  plains.  The  cattle  go  to  the  hills,  the  insects 
die,  and  the  reptiles  hide  tliemselves  in  the  earth. 

« 

1).  TliC  Pampas,  or  Treeless  Plains  of  the  La  Plata,  extend  from 
the  Parana  {jyah-rah-yiah')  River  to  tlie  Andes. 

In  tlie  rainy  season  they  are  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  with  a dense  growth  of 
thistles  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  In  the  dry  season  the  pampas,  like  the  llanos,  are 
a desert. 


5.  The  Amazon  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  It  is  about 
4000  miles  long,  and  waters  a valley  two-thirds  as  large  as  the 
United  States. 
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10.  Climate. — The  greater  part  of  South  America  has  a tropical 
■^imate.  The  plateaus  and  the  southern  portions  have  a mild 
temperature,  but  the  extreme  south  is  very  cold. 

the  tropical  parts  of  the  country  the  heat  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  always  summer  on  the  plains  and  spring  on  the  plateaus. 

In  the  south  (which  is  in  the  Temperate  Zone)  there  are  four  season.. . but  the 
winter  begins  in  June,  and  the  summer  in  December. 

11.  Easterly  Winds. — In  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  south 
of  it,  the  winds  blow  constantly  from  the  Atlantic.  During  the  rainy  season  they 
are  heavily  laden  with  moisture,  which  falls  in  floods  of  rain,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
great  rivers  for  which  South  America  is  so  remarkable. 

In  Peru,  Bolivia  and  the  northern  part  of  Chili,  however,  the  Andes  are  too  high 
to  let  the  moisture  pass  over  to  the  western  slope.  So  the  coast  in  this  district  is 
rainless  and  barren.  North  of  Peru,  where  the  mountains  are  lower,  the  rain-clouds 
pass  over  and  water  the  Pacific  Slope  abundantly. 

12.  Westerly  Winds. — South  of  the  East  Winds,  the  winds  blow,  generally, 
from  the  Pacific.  The  rain  falls  copiously  upon  the  western  coast,  but  the  moisture 
cannot  cross  the  Andes.  The  greater  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  therefore  a 
very  dry  climate,  and  Patagonia  is  a rainless  desert. 

13.  Vegetation. — The  climate  of  South  America  combines  more 
heat  and  moisture  than  that  of  any  other  Grand  Division ; hence  the 
vegetation  is  more  luxuriant. 

In  the  tropical  sections,  the  plains  and  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  produce  the 
forests,  fruits  and  cultivated  plants  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  plateaus  and  southern 
portions  yield  the  grains,  fruits  and  trees  of  cooler  countries. 

-r* 

14.  Animals. — On  account  of  the  excessive  heat  and  moisture,  the 
tropical  lowlands  of  South  America  contain  a greater  number  and 
variety  of  reptiles  and  insects  than  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  boa-constrictor  attains  a monstrous  size.  Huge  alligators  and  water-snakes 
swarm  in  the  marshes  and  glide  through  the  dark  waters.  Venomous  serpents, 
scorpions,  centipedes  and  spiders  keep  the  traveller  in  constant  alarm. 

Life  is  rendered  miserable  by  the  incessant  stinging  of  the  flies,  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects.  Some  places  are  so  infested  by  these  plagues  that  they  are  deserted, 
even  by  the  Indians. 

15.  The  wild  beasts  of  America  are  not  so  large  and  fierce  as 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  largest  of  the  cat  tribe  in^  the  New 
World  are  the  jaguar  and  puma,  which  are  much  smaller  and  less 
dangerous  than  the  lion  and  tiger  of  the  Eastern  Continent. 

The  forests  are  thronged  with  birds  of  splendid  plumage.  Troops  of  monkeys 
scream  and  chatter  among  the  trees,  and  swing  by  their  long  tails  from  bough  to 
bough.  The  largest  bird  of  flight  in  the  world  is  the  great  condor  of  the  Andes, 
which  hovers  above  the  highest  of  the  snow-capped  summits. 

Among  the  Andes  the  llama  and  alpaca  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  former 
is  a sort  of  camel,  and  the  long'stlity  wufll  of  the  latter  furnishes  us  with  alpaca 
cloth. 

On  the  plains  at  the  south  are  the  South  American  ostrich,  and  a hind  of  llama 
called  the  guz,na,co  (givah-nah'-ko).  Great  numbers  of  wild  horses  and  cattle  roam 
over  the  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes. 

16.  Inhabitants. — The  settled  parts  of  South  America  are  near  the 
coast.  They  are  inhabited  by  whites,  Indians,  negroes,  and  a 
mixture  of  these  races — the  whites  forming  the  smallest  part  of  the 
population.  The  interior  is  thinly  peopled  by  tribes  of  savage 
Indians. 

The  climate  is  so  warm,  and  food-plants  grow  so  luxuriantly,  that  the  ))eople  are 
not  obliged  to  labor  very  hard,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  they  are  not  more 
industrious 


17.  Productions  and  Occupations. — Owing  to  the  ignorance  and 
laziness  of  the  people,  there  are  no  manufactures,  and  only  natural 
productions — vegetable,  animal  and  mineral — are  obtained.  Agri- 
culture &nd  mining  are  in  a very  backward  state. 

1.  Vegetable  Productions. — The  vegetable  productions  are  principally  those  of 
the  Torrid  Zone.  They  consist  of  forest  products,  tropical  fruits  and  cultivated  plants. 

The  forest  products  are  Brazil-wood,  rosewood,  ebony,  mahogany  and  many  other 
beautiful  kinds  of  wood ; the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  sago  palm ; india-rubber 
(made  from  the  milky  sap  of  a tree) ; logwood,  and  other  dyestuffs ; sarsaparilla, 
Peruvian  bark,  quinine  and  other  medicines. 

The  tropical  fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  etc. 

The  cultivated  plants  are  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  the  cocoa  tree, 
the  coffee  tree,  the  manioc  or  cassava  (which  furnishes  tapioca)  and  rice.  From  the 
sugar-cane  are  obtained  sugar,  molasses  and  rum. 

2.  Animal  Productions. — The  animal  productions  are  derived  from  the  vast  herds 
of  horses  and  cattle  which  graze  upon  the  plains.  Hides,  horns,  hair,  tallow  and 
bones  are  among  the  chief  exports  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Lohos  and  Guanape  {gwah-nah' -pe)  Islands  also  furnish  guano. 

3.  Mineral  Productions. — The  Andes  contain  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  copper. 
The  Brazilian  Mountains  abound  with  gold  and  diamonds. 

4.  Commerce. — The  natural  productions  are  exported  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Manufactures  and  other  goods  are  received  in  return. 

18.  Countries. — The  countries  of  South  America  consist  of  nine 
Republics : — namely,  Venezuela,  United  States  of  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor {ek-wah-dore'),Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
Uruguay  (oo-roo-gwi') , and  Paraguay  {pah-rah-gwi') ; the  Empire 
of  Brazil,  the  colonies  of  British,  Dutch  and  Erench  Guiana 
{ghe-ah' -nah) , and  the  unsettled  region  of  Patagonia. 

The  Republics  of  South  America  are  called  the  Spanish  Republics,  because  these 
countries  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  and  the  white  people  are  of  Spanish  descent. 

Except  in  Chili,  however,  the  people  are  too  ignorant  and  immoral  to  govern 
themselves  well.  Rebellions  are  so  common  as  to  attract  little  attention  outside  of 
the  republic  in  which  they  occur. 

Questions, — Name  the  three  regions  of  highlands.  On  which  side 'of  the  Andes 
is  the  great  plain  ? Where  are  the  plateaus  of  the  Andes  ? Are  the  Andes  higher 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains?  {See  Page  16.)  Could  you  cross  them  in  a wheeled 
vehicle  ? To  what  danger  are  the  towns  exposed  ? 

Name  the  three  principal  rivers.  Where  are  they  connected  ? How  large  is  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  ? What  kind  of  lakes  are  formed  in  the  rainy  season  ? Why 
are  they  shallow  ? Describe  the  Selvas.  The  Llanos.  The  Pampas. 

What  part  of  South  America  has  perpetual  summer  ? Perpetual  spring  ? What 
is  the  temperature  of  the  southern  portion  ? Of  the  extreme  soutli  ? What  winds 
bring  moisture  to  the  tropical  portions  ? At  what  season  do  these  rains  fall  ? What 
part  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  rainless  ? Wliy  ? What  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
watered  by  the  east-winds  ? By  the  westerly  winds  ? Why  are  Patagonia  and 
the  Argentine  Confederation  so  dry  ? 

Why  has  South  America  so  rich  a vegetation  ? Why  are  the  reptiles  and  insects 
so  numerous?  Name  the  insects.  The  reptiles.  How  do  the  wild  beasts  compare 
with  those  of  Asia  and  Africa? 

Where  do  the  savages  live?  What  districts  are  settled?  Why  are  the  civilized 
inhabitants  so  indolent?  To  what  race  do  they  belong? 

Name  the  kinds  of  ornamental  wood.  What  forest  trees  produce  food?  W^hat  is 
india-rubber  made  from?  What  medicines  and  dyestuffs  are  among  the  forest  pro- 
ducts ? Wliich  of  the  cultivated  plants  furnish  food  ? Name  the  tropical  fruits. 
Let  each  scholar  name  one  of  the  vegetable  productions  and  give  its  use,  until  all 
are  named  The  animal  productions.  The  mineral.  What  are  the  exports  ? 

Name  the  Spanish  Republics.  Why  are  they  so  called  ? Why  are  they  not 
generally  well  governed  ? Name  the  other  countries  of  South  America. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


19.  Venezuela,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru 
and  Bolivia  are  alike  in  surface,  climate  and  vegetation.  Each  of 
these  republics  consists  of  three  divisions — a narrow  strip  of  land 
upon  the  coast,  the  mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  and  a low 
plain  extending  far  into  the  interior. 

The  coast  is  insufferably  liot  and  unhealthy.  Most  of  the  large  cities  are  there- 
fore on  the  table-lands,  where  the  weather  is  like  a warm,  delightful  spring.  The 
towns  on  the  coast  are  small,  badly  built  and  unhealthy. 


20.  Venezuela. — Caraccas,  the  capital  and  principal  city,  is  on  a 
plain  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  La  Guayra  {lah-gwi' -rah)  is  the 
chief  port. 


A MARACAYBO  VILLAGE. 


The  Indians  of  Lake  Maracaybo  (mah-rah-ki'-ho)  build  their  houses  on  posts 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  When  the  S]iani.ards  discovered  the  lake,  these 
villages  reminded  them  of  Venice  (a  city  in  Italy),  and  they  called  the  country 
Venezuela,  which  means  “ Little  Venice.” 


21.  The  United  States  of  Colombia.— Bogota  {bo-go-tah')  is 
the  capital  and  largest  city ; Cartagena  is  the  principal  seaport. 

22.  Ecuador  takes  its  name  from  the  Equator,  which  crosses  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Quito  (ke'-to),  the  capital  and  principal 
town,  is  almost  directly  under  the  Equator. 

Quito  is  9000  feet  .above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  most  remarkable  group 
of  volcanoes  in  tlie  world.  F.leven  of  these  magnificent  mountains  are  in  view  from 
the  city, — their  snowy  summits  shining  in  the  sun.  Among  them  are  the  famous 
Cotopaxi  [ko-to-pax'-e),  and  the  dome-shaped  Chimborazo  (';him-bo-rah'-:o). 

23.  Peru. — Lima,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  citv  west  of  the 

Andes.  It  is  on  a plain  seven  miles  east  of  Callao  {k^hl-gal^'-o) „ihe) 
principal  seaport.  ^ 


Guano  and  saltpetre  are  the  chief  exports  of  pin 

■ ^ 


24.  Bolivia  is  the  highest  mountain  land  in  America.  There 
are  few  roads  in  this  country,  and  wheeled  vehicles  are  little  known. 
There  is  therefore  hardly  any  foreign  commerce. 

La  Paz  {lah-pahz'),  Potosi  {po-to-se'),  and  Sucre  (soo'-kray),  the  capital,  were  built 
long  ago  by  the  Spaniards,  when  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  productive. 

25.  CHILI  is  in  the  warm  part  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  The 
northern  half  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  barren  part  of  the  Pacific 
coast ; the  southern  half  is  fertile. 

The  principal  exports  are  copper  and  wheat.  More  copper  is  exported  from  Chili 
than  from  any  other  part  of  South  America. 

The  people  are  more  energetic  than  those  of  the  tropical  states,  and  Chili  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  countries  of  South  America. 

Santiago  (sahn-te-ah'-go)  is  the  capital  and  largest 
town.  Valparaiso  {vahl-pah-ri' -so)  is  the  largest  seaport 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

About  400  miles  west  of  Chili  are  the  Juan  Fernandez 
Islands.  One  of  them  is  famous  for  having  been  the  soli- 
tary residence  of  a Scotch  sailor  named  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk. His  life  here  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

26.  Chili  claims  the  whole  country  lying 
south  of  it,  including  Tierra  del  Fuego  (te-er'- 
rah  del-foo-a'-go)  and  the  islands  on  the 
Pacific  shore. 

All  these  islands  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  seem  to  have 
been  broken  off  from  the  mainland  at  some  former  period. 
They  are  drenched  with  moisture  all  the  year  round,  and, 
although  densely  covered  with  evergreen  forests,  are  loo 
cool  for  agriculture. 

27.  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  a mountainous  island,  clothed 
halfway  to  the  top  with  dense  forests  of  enormous  beech 
trees,  seven  feet  thick.  The  trees  have  a dull  brown 
foliage,  and  do  not  cast  their  leaves  in  winter.  Strange 
to  say,  the  parrot  and  the  humming-bird  are  found  in 
these  cold  and  gloomy  forests. 

On  this  miserable  island  the  sun  seldom  shines.  Storm  after  storm  of  snow,  hail 
and  sleet,  with  heavy  gales  and  severe  cold,  occur  in  almost  constant  succession. 

Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  climate,  there  are  tribes  of  savages  here  who  go 
almost  naked,  and  have  hardly  any  more  shelter  than  wild  beasts.  They  are  per- 
haps the  lowest  human  creatures  in  the  world. 

28.  Cape  Horn  Island  is  a steep  and  naked  rock,  rising  3500  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  passage  around  it  is  dangerous  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
gales  and  bitter  cold  which  are  experienced  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


29.  The  Falkland  Islands  belong  to  Great  Britain.  The  weather 

is  always  cold,  dull  and  disagreeable.  These  islands  are  of  no  value,  except  for  the 
wild  cattle  and  seals,  which  are  very  numerous. 


30.  Patagonia  has  a clear,  dry  climate,  very  different  from  that 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  A scanty  growth  of  grass  and  shrubs  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  giianaco,  the  ostrich  and  deer,  which  wander 
ovi^’^is  stony  desert. 


f - ^ 
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Jg  are^ig^ntic  savages,  six  or  seven  feet  tkll.  They  live  on  horse- 
isi^ entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing.  , [ 
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37.  Brazil  formerly  belonged  to  Portugal,  a country  in  Europe, 
and  the  whites  are  descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  and  speak  their 
language.  The  civilized  inhabitants  atre  Roman  Catholics. 

The  whites  form  only  a small  part  if  the  jjopulation,  and  are  much  less  enter- 
prising and  industrious  than  the  free  ycgrhes.  ; The  latter  are  the  best  lawyers  and 
merchants,  and  many  of  them  hold  ciyil  and  rriilitary  offices. 


'SCENE  IN  A BRAZILIAN  FOREST. 

4-0.  The  British  and  Butch  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  and  most 
of  the  French  arc  Roman  Catholics.  Cayenne  pepper  comes  chiefly 
from  the  French  port  of  that  name. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


34-.  Uruguay. — The  exports  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation.  Montevideo  is  the  capital  and  only  seaport. 


35.  Paraguay  lies  partly  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  has  a tropical 
climate  and  vegetation. 

The  principal  export  is  mate  (mah'-ta),  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  much  used  in  all 
parts  of  South  America.  This  is  made  from  the  powdered  leaves  of  a large  shrub. 


33.  The  principal  exports  of  this  republic  are  wool,  and  the  hides, 
horns,  hair  and  tallow  of  the  cattle  which  graze  upon  the  Pampas. 

The  horses  an-d  cattle  are  caught  with  the  lasso  by  the  herdsmen  who  have  charge 
of  them.  These  men  are  called  gauchos  {gow'-chos.)  They  are  a lawless  and  danger- 
ous class — half  Spanish  and  half  Indian. 

Buenos  Ayres  {hwa'-nos  i'-rces)  is  the  capital  and  principal  seaport.  It  is  one  of 
the  leading  commercial  cities  of  South  America.  The  name  means  “fine  airs,”  and 
describes  the  clear,  dry,  healthy  climate. 


36.  Brazil. — The  Brazilian  highlands,  which  occupy  a large  part 
of  this  country,  consist  of  a broad,  low  plateau,  crossed  by  irregular 
chains  of  low  mountains. 


Almost  every  part  of  Brazil  is  moist  and  fertile.  The  vast  Selvas  of  the  Amazon 
furnish  the  forest  products ; the  settled  districts  on  the  coast  yield  the  fruits  and 
cultivated  plants  of  the  Torrid  Zone;  the  Pampas  sustain  great  herds  of  cattle; 
and  the  highlands  are  rich  in  grain,  and  in  diamonds,  gold  and  useful  metals. 


LAS.FOING  CATTLE  ON  THE  PAMPAS. 

31.  The  shores  of  all  these  rocky  southern  lands,  like  those  of 
the  colder  parts  of  North  America,  are  alive  with  water-fowl,  and 
the  icy  waters  abound  with  the  seal  and  a great  variety  of  fishes. 

32.  Argentine  confederation. — The  country  west  and  south 
of  the  Parana  is  too  dry  for  agriculture,  although  affording  good 
pasturage  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  air  is  so  dry  in  the  interior  that  the  water  left  in  a pitcher  will  evaporate  in 
rgle  night;,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  left  upon  the  plain  do  not  putrify, 


but 


, dry  away,  leaving  only  the  skin  and  bones. 


This  country  is  an  empire,  and  the  chief  ruler  is 
called  emperor.  The  people,  however,  make  their  own 
laws,  and  the  country  is  a republic  in  nearly  every- 
thing but  the  name. 

38.  Brazil  has  a very  large  commerce  and 
many  fine  harbors.  All  the  important  towns 
are  on  the  coast. 

Rio  Janeiro  [re'-o  jah-na'-ro)  is  the  largest  city  in 
South  America,  and  has  an  immense  foreign  commerce. 
Brazil  produces  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  coffee  used 
in  the  world,  and  most  of  this  is  exjiorted  from  Rio 
Janeiro. 

The  forest  products  of  the  Amazon  Valley  are  shipped 
from  Para  (pah-rah'). 


39.  GUIANA  is  a low,  fertile  region,  and 
produces  the  usual  tropical  productions  of  South  America.  The 
western  part  belongs  to  the  British,  the  middle  to  the  Dutch,  and 
the  eastern  part  to  the  French.  ^ 

Geoi'getown  is  the  capital  of  the  British,  Paramaribo  (par-a-mar'-c-bo,)  of^th^ 
Dutch,  and  Cayenne  (ki-en')  of  the  French  portion. 
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Questions. — What  states  are  alike  in  surface,  climate  and  productions?  What 
are  their  productions  ? Why  are  the  large  towns  built  upon  the  plateaus  ? 

Tmezue/a.— Which  is  the  coolest  and  most  healthy,  Caraccas  or  La  Guayra? 

United  States  of  Colombia. — Name  the  towns  on  the  coast.  On  the  highlands. 

Ecuador. — Name  the  highland  towns.  The  coast  towns.  Describe  Quito. 

Peru. — Name  the  towns.  Is  Lima  on  high  or  low  land? 

Bolma. — Why  is  there  so  little  commerce  ? What  is  the  difficulty  in  building 
carriage-roads  from  the  plateau  to  the  coast  ? What  caused  the  building  of  La  Paz, 
Potosi,  Sucre  ? 

Chili. — What  part  'Is  moist  and  fertile  ? Why  ? What  part  is  barren  ? Why  ? 
How  do  the  people  differ  from  those  of  the  states  in  the  Tropics  ? Is  the  climate 
more  favorable  to  industry?  Name  the  exports.  Why  are  not  tropical  products 
exported  ? Which  is  the  largest  Pacific  seaport  in  South  America  ? To  what  country 
does  the  Pacific  coast,  south  of  Chili,  belong  ? What  is  the  climate  and  vegetation 
of  that  coast  ? 


Tierra  del  Fuego. — What  is  there  remarkable  about  the  forests?  The  birds? 
Climate  ? Inhabitants  ? 

Why  is  the  passage  around  Cape  Horn  so  dangerous?  Describe  the  Faulkland 
Islands. 

Patagonia. — How  does  the  climate  differ  from  that  of  Tierra  del  Fuego?  Why  is 
the  climate  dry  ? What  animals  are  found  here  ? What  ones  abound  on  the 
southern  shores  of  South  America? 

ArgerrUne  Confederation. — What  part  is  too  dry  for  agriculture  ? Why  ? What  are 
the  exports  of  Buenos  Ayres  ? Describe  it. 

Uruguay. — Name  the  exports.  The  seaport. 

Paraguay.— Is  Paraguay  warmer  or  colder  than  the  Argentine  Confederation  ? 
Why?  What  is  Paraguay  tea? 

Brazil. — What  are  the  vegetable  productions  ? The  animal  ? The  mineral?  What 
language  is  spoken?  Where  are  the  towns? 

Guiana. — What  are  the  climate  and  productions  ? Is  the  country  low  or  high  ? 
Wet  or  dry?  To  whom  does  Guiana  belong?  Name  the  towns. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Position  and  Outline. — Bound  South  America.  Name  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific.  On  the  Atlantic.  What  country  has  no  sea-coast?  What  countries  are 
wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  Torrid  Zone?  What  ones  wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  Temperate' 
Zone?  By  what  isthmus  is  South  America  connected  with  North  America?  Name 
the  inlets  of  the  sea  on  the  northern  coast.  On  the  eastern.  The  western.  What 
strait  between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  mainland? 

Name  the  capes  on  the  northern  coast.  On  the  eastern.  On  the  western.  What 
is  the  most  northern  cape?  The  most  eastern?  The  most  southern?  The  most 
western?  What  islands  on  the  northern  coast?  To  what  large  group  do  they 
belong  ? Which  one  belongs  to  Venezuela  ? {Ans.  Margarita.)  What  islands  east 
of  Patagonia?  South  of  it?  West  of  Patagonia?  Of  Chili?  On  the  coast  of 
Peru  ? 


Surface. — What  mountains  follow  the  Pacific  coast?  What  mountain -ranges  in 
Brazil  ? In  the  Argentine  Confederation  ? On  the  southern  border  of  Guiana  ? Of 
Venezuela?  In  what  countries  are  the  following  summits  of  the  Andes — Aconcagua? 
Ars(\\iLvgs,  {ah-ray-ke'-pahy.  Chimborazo?  Cotopaxi? 


The  Lakes  and  Rivers  belong  to  three  systems : — the  Caribbean  {c.ar-ih-he'-an), 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Systems.  The  rivers  of  the  latter  are  only  short  moun- 
tain-torrents, and  are  not  shown  upon  the  map. 

Caribbean  System. — Into  what  sea  does  the  Magdalena  flow?  Name  its  tributary. 
These  rivers  are  separated  by  what  mountains  ? What  river,  with  its  branches, 
waters  the  valley  between  the  Andes  and  the  Parime  Mountains  ? Describe  the 
Orinoco.  In  what  mountains  do  its  western  branches  rise  ? Its  eastern  branches  ? 

Atlantic  System. — Describe  the  Essequibo  {es-seh-ke'-bo).  The  Surinam,  The  Maran- 
yon  {mah-rahn-yone'),  Huallaga  {wahl-yah'-gah),  and  Ucayale  (oo-ki-ah'-lay)  are  the 
head-waters  of  the  Amazon  ; in  what  general  direction  do  they  flow  ? They  are 
separated  by  parallel  ranges  of  what  mountains  ? In  what  direction  do  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Amazon  flow  ? In  what  mountains  do  they  rise  ? By  what  river  is 
the  Rio  Negro(re-o-nay''-yro)connected  with  the  Orinoco? 

The  southern  branches  of  the  Amazon  rise  in  the  Andes  and  mountains  of  Brazil ; 
in  what  direction  do  they  flow?  Name  those  which  rise  in  the  Andes.  In  the 
Brazilian  mountains.  Which  one  rises  in  both  ? 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  bounded  by  what  mountains  on  the  west?  On  the 
north  ? On  the  south  ? The  Para  River  is  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Amazon  : — by 
what  island  is  it  separated  from  the  northern  mouth  ? Which  one  of  the  southern 
tributaries  flows  into  the  Para?  Describe  the  San  Francisco.  Between  what  two 
mountain-chains  does  it  flow  ? 

The  Rio  do  la  Plata  is  really  an  estuary  (or  arm  of  the  sea),  170  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth.  What  two  rivers  empty  into  its  western  end?  Describe  the  Parana.  Its 
princijial  branch,  the  Paraguay.  Describe  the  longest  branch  of  the  Paraguay. 
What  branch  of  the  Parana  rises  in  the  Andes?  What  river  flows  into  the  southern 
bank  of  the  La  Plata? 

Name  the  rivers  in  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata — that  is,  all  the  rivers,  with  their 


branches,  which  flow  into  it.  What  mountains  bound  this  basin  on  the  west  ? On 
the  north  and  east  ? In  what  general  direction  does  the  Parana,  with  its  tributaries, 
flow?  Why?  What  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  La  Plata?  In  what 
mountains  do  they  rise  ? 


Countries  and  Towns. — [Note. — Jn  the  following  questions  the  towns  on  the 
plateaus  are  printed  in  Italics.'^ 

Venezuela. — Bound  it.  What  mountains  extend  along  the  northern  coast  ? Where 
is  th^'Gulf  of  Maracaybo?  With  what  gulf  does  Lake  Maracaybo  communicate? 
[ This  is  not  really  a lake,  but  is  a part  of  the  gulf]  Where  is  La  Guayra  ? Caraccas  ? 

United  States  of  Colombia. — Bound  it.  How  many  ranges  of  the  Andes  cross  it? 
In  what  two  countries  are  the  Llanos?  Where  is  Bogota?  Popayan  (po-pi-ahn')? 
Cartagena?  Aspinwall?  Panama? 

Ecuador. — Bound  it.  Where  is  Guayaquil  (gwi-ah-keel')?  Quito?  diobamba? 
Cuenca  (kwen'-kah)  ? 

Peru. — Bound  it.  Where  is  Callao ? Lima?  Cuzco? 

Bolivia. — Bound  it.  What  lake  on  the  plateau  ? What  desert  occupies  the  coast? 
Where  is  Cobija (Ao-6e''-Aa?i) ? Potosi?  La  Paz?  Sucre? 

Chili, — On  which  side  of  the  Andes  does  it  lie?  What  country  east  of  the 
southern  part?  What  part  is  included  in  the  Desert  of  Atacama?  Where  is 
Valparaiso?  Santiago?  The  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes? 

Patagonia. — Bound  it.  What  river  separates  it  from  the  Argentine  Confederation  ? 
Argentine  Confederation. — Bound  it.  How  does  the  land  slope?  W’^here  is  the 
desert  called  the  Gran  Chaco?  Where  is  Buenos  Ayres?  Cordova?  Mendoza? 
Uruguay. — Bound  it.  Where  is  Montevideo  ? 

Paraguay?  Between  what  two  rivers  does  it  lie?  Where  is  Asuncion?  Con- 
cepcion ? 

_BTO2i7.— Bound  it.  Where  is  Rio  Janeiro?  Bahia  (6a/t-Ae'-aA)?  Pernambuco? 
Maranham  ? Para  ? 

Guiana. — In  what  .direction  does  the  land  slope?  What  mountains  on  the 
southern  border?  What  is  the  most  eastern  division?  The  middle?  The  western? 
Where  is  Georgetown ? Paramaribo?  Cayenne?  * 

Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

Load  a ship  at  Georgetown  with  rum,  sugar  and  molasses: — trace  the  passage  to 
New  York.  WLth  what  would  you  load  a ship  at  Buenos  Ayres?  Montevideo? 
Valparaiso?  Rio  Janeiro?  Send  a ship  load  of  ebony,  logwood,  cocoanuts  and 
india-rubber,  from  Para  to  Baltimore:  through  what  waters?  At  what  port  in 
Venezuela  would  you  got  a load  of  coffee,  cocoa  and  hides?  Would  couth  America 
import  tobacco  and  rice  from  the  United  States? 

Name  all  the  towns  on  the  coast.  On  the  plateaus.  W^here  is  sarsaparilla  found? 
Peruvian  bark?  The  India-rubber  tree?  Herds  of  wild  cattle?  W'hy  is  there  but 
little  commerce  between  Cobija  and  Buenos  Aj'res? 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EUROPE. 

[To  THE  Teacher. — Please  read  the  Suggestions,  page  3.] 

''•y 

OUTLINE. — The  arms  of  the  sea  are  very  numerous  in  Europe, 
and  reach  far  into  the  interior,  so  that  large  ships  can  readily 
visit  almost  all  the  principal  countries. 

2.  Surface. — The  eastern  half  is  level.  The  western  half  is  gener- 
* ally  mountainous. 

North  of  the  mountains  Western  Europe  is  level,  and  unites  with  the  great  plain 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Thus  there  is  an  unbroken  plain,  extending  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea. 

3.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  rivers  are  shorter  than  those  of 
America,  because  they  have  not  so  great  an  extent  of  country  to 
cross.  There  are  two  lake-regions — the  Alps  and  the  country 
around  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  Alpine  lakes,  lying  in  narrow  mountain-valleys,  are  small  and  deep.  Most 
of  the  Baltic  lakes  are  in  a flat  country,  and  are  therefore  broad  and  shallow.  They 
flow  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 

4.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — In  going  from  the  south  to  the  north 
we  find  a gradual  change  in  the  climate  and  vegetation.  For 
this  reason  Europe  is  commonly  divided  into  three  belts,  called 
Southern,  Central  and  Northern  Europe. 

The  characteristic  plants  of  Southern  Europe  are  the  mulberry,  the  olive,  and  a 
great  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  beautiful  evergreens. 

In  Central  Europe  we  find  deciduous  trees,  and  the  evergreens  of  cooler  countries. 
This  is  especially  the  land  of  the  grape-vine,  and  of  hemp  and  flax. 

In  Northern  Europe  tlie  grape-vine  and  deciduous  trees  give  place  to  pines,  firs, 
and  tlie  most  hardy  plants. 

5.  We  also  find  a change  of  climate  in  going  from  west  to  east. 
Western  Europe  receives  the  warm  south-west  winds  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  warmer  and  more  moist  than  Eastern  Europe.  The 
winters  are  warmer,  and  the  summers  are  cooler. 


G.  On  account  of  the  winds  irom  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  Southern  and  Western  Europe  have  a milder  climate 
than  the  opposite  shores  of  America. 

Thus  Marseilles  (mar-soy^z'),  France,  is  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  a.®  Portland, 
Maine.  But  Portland  has  the  long,  severe  winters  of  New  England ; while  around 
Marseilles  the  orange,  the  lemon  and  the  olive  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 

So,  too,  the  British  Isles  are  green  and  beautiful,  and  support  a dense  population ; 
while  the  opposite  region  of  Labrador  is  snow-bound  and  desolate. 

The  coast  of  Norway  is  seldom  obstructed  by  ice ; but  in  Greenland,  wdiich  lies 
opposite  to  it,  the  land  and  sea  are  covered  with  fields  of  ice  nearly  all  the  year. 

7.  One  recuson  for  the  greater  warmth  of  Norway  and  the  British 
Isles,  is  the  Gulf  Stream,  a current  of  water  which  crosses  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  bathes  these  northern  shores 
with  its  warmer  waters. 

8.  Animals. — The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  so  thickly  settled 
that  the  larger  wild  animals  have  nearly  disapipeared.  Bears  and 
wolves,  however,  are  still  found  in  some  of  the  forests,  and  the 
Polar  bear,  elk  and  reindeer  are  common  in  the  far  north. 

9.  Countries. — The  most  powerful  and  important  countries  of 
Europe  are  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria  and  Bussia, 
They  are  called  the  Five  Great  Powers.  Most  of  the  states  of 
Europe  are  monarchies. 

A monarchy  is  a country  in  wdiich  the  chief  officer  is  not  chosen  by  .^tte  peojde, 
but  holds  his  power  during  life,  and  leaves  it  to  liis  eldest  son  or  some  ot^r  member 
of  his  family.  Some  monarchies  are  called  kingdoms  ; others,  empires.  1 L 

Questions. — Why  can  sliips  visit  so  large  apart  of  Europe?  What  is  the  surface 
of  Eastern  Europe?  What  part  of  Western  Eiirojie  is  mountainous?  What  part  is 
level?  Why  are  not  the  rivers  of  Europe  so  long  as  those  of  America?  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  Alpine  and  the  Baltic  lakes? 

Describe  the  vegetation  of  Southern  Europe.  Of  Central  Europe.  Of  Northern. 
How  does  the  climate  of  Western  Euro])0  differ  from  that  of  Eastern  Europe?  Why  ? 

' Which  is  the  warmest,  .Marseilles  or  Portland?  Why?  The  British  Isles  or  Labra- 
1 dor?  Why?  Norway  or  Greenland  ’ Why?  Why  are  not  wild  beasts  more  nuiiier- 
mis?  Name  the  most  [lowerful  nations  of  Europe.  What  is  the  prevail;. ig  form 
1 of  goveninient  ? 
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SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

10.  This  division  includes  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

11.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Southern  Europe  is  warm  and 
delightful,  and  the  sky  remarkably  bright  and  clear.  The  winters 
are  generally  mild  and  the  summers  hot.  Snow  seldom  falls,  except 
on  the  mountains. 

But  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  are  occasionally  visited  by  a 
burning  wind  from  the  African  desert,  which  sometimes  blows  for  two  weeks  together, 
withering  plants  and  making  men  and  animals,  alike,  feeble  and  languid.  This 
dreadful  wind  is  called  the  Solano,  in  Spain,  and  the  Sirocco,  in  Italy. 


12.  Vegetation. — The  vegetation  is  almost  as  rich  and  varied  as 
that  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  land  is  covered  with  a foliage  of  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  and  many  kinds  of  tropical  plants  are  very 
largely  cultivated. 

13.  Productions  and  Occupations. — The  raising  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  and  silk-worm,  and  the  culture  of  the  grape-vine  and  olive  are 
the  leading  employments. 

1.  Vegetable  Productions. — The  olive  and  the  grape-vine  are  the  most  important. 
Sweet  oil  is  pressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  and  the  vine  furnishes  grapes, 
raisins  and  wine. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  fruit  which  grow  here  so  luxuriantly  are  the  orange, 
lemon, .citron,  fig  and  date,  the  walnut,  chestnut  and  almond.  Tlie  chestnut  and  a 
kind  of.  acorn  are  the  common  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

Grai»',  tobacco-  and  rice,  cotton  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated.  Spain  and 
PortugsB  furnish  nearly  all  the  cork  used  in  the  world.  Cork  is  the  inner  bark  of 
the  corlitree,  which  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

2.  Animal  Productions. — Silk  and  wool  are  the  most  valuable. 

Silk  is  the  web  which  the  silkworm  spins  around  las  body.  The  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  tree  are  the  food  of  this  animal ; and  as  the  mulberry  tree  grows  in  abun- 
dance only  in  a warm  climate,  the  production  of  silk  is  confined  to  warm  countries. 

The  merino  sheep  of  Spain  are  particularly  valued  for  their  long  fine  wool. 
Sardines  and  anchovies  (little  fishes  about  three  inches  long)  are  exported  from 
Southern  Europe  and  from  France. 

3.  Mineral  Productions. — The  quick-silver  mines  of  Al.maden,  in  Spain,  are  tke 
richest  that  are  known,  except  those  of  New  Almaden,  in  California.  The  volcanic 
region  in  Italy  furnishes  most  of  the  sulphur  used  in  the  world. 

4.  The  Commerce  is  very  large.  Wine,  oil,  silk,  and  the  other  productions  are 
exported  in  great  quantities. 

14.  Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  are  far  behind  those  of  the 
northern  countries  in  energy  and  industry.  The  methods  of  farming 
and  mining  are  very  old-fashioned,  and  manufactures  are  almost 

* wholly  neglected. 

Except  in  Greece  and  Turkey  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion. 


15.  SPAIN. — One  half  of  this  country  is  occupied  by  a rugged 
plateau,  which  is  crossed  from  east  to  West  by  five  mountain-chains. 

The  plateau  is  excessively  hot  in  summer,  and  very  cold  in  winter.  A large  part 
of  it  is  uncultivated  and  destitute  of  trees.  The  fertile  southern  plains  have  a 
beautiful  climate  and  a vegetation  like  that  of  the  tropics. 

16.  Toions: — Madrid,  the  capital  and  largest  town,  is  a great  city, 
containing  about  330,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  upon  the  bleak 
table-land,  and  hds  a very  disagreeable  climate. 

Barcelona  is' the  second  city  m population,  and  is  the  chief  commercial  town. 
Malaga  is  known  for  its  export  of  Malaga  wine,  raisins  and  grapes.  Most  of  the 
Sherry  wine  is  shipped  from  Cadiz.  The  other  principal  exports  of  Spain  are  silk, 
wool,  cork,  olives,  figs  and  otlier  fruits. 


THE  ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR. 


The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1500  feet,  and 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a low  peninsula  on  which  stands  tlie  town  of 
Gibraltar.  This  bare  rock  belongs  to  the  British,  who  have  made  it  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  world. 

17.  Portugal  resembles  Spain  in  surface,  climate  and  productions. 

18.  Towns. — Lisbon  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Oporto  is 
chiefly  known  for  its  export  of  port  wine. 

Questions. — Spniu. — Describe  tlie  higlilands  of  Spain.  The  southern  plains.  How 
does  Madrid  compare  in  size  with  New  York  ? Which  lias  the  coldest  winters — Madrid 
or  Seville?  What  do  you  know  about  Malaga?  Cadiz?  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar? 
What  is  the  chief  export  of  Spain?  The  other  exiiorts? 

Portugal. — What  is  the  leading  product?  The  form  of  government?  The  religion  ? 


Questions. — Is  Southern  Europe  mountainous,  or  level?  Which  country  has  the 
longest  and  coldest  winters — Norway  or  Greece?  The  longest  summers — Spain  or 
Sweden?  What  is  the  Solano  ? The  Sirocco  ? Which  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
of  America  are  about  opposite  the  south  of  Italy?  [use  parallel  forty  as  a guide.) 
Which  is  the  warmest — Italy  or  New  Jersey?  Why? 

From  what  ocean  and  sea  does  Southern  Europe  receive  its  moisture?  Name  the 
tropical  plants  which  grow  in  Southern  Europe.  Name  all  the  products  which  are 
used  for  food.  For  clothing.  For  what  is  cork  used  ? Name  the  kinds  of  nuts.  The 
other  fruits.  Name  the  vegetable  products.  The  animal.  The  mineral.  Why  can- 
not the  silkworm  be  successfully  raised  in  New  England? 

In  what  part  of  Europe  are  the  people  most  energetic — the  southern  or  the 
northern?  Is  Southern  Europe  a manufacturing  or  an  agricultural  region  ? What 
is  the  religion  of  Italy?  Of  Spain?  Of  Portugal? 
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STREET  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


19.  ITALY  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world. 
The  mountains  and  lakes,  the  clear  sky,  the  brilliant  vegetation,  the 
magnificent  cities  and  picturesque  villages,  are  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  travellers  who  go  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Turks  are  the  governing  race,  but  they  form  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population  in  European  Turkey.  They  are  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  who  died 
in  the  year  632.  They  believe  in  one  God  and  that  Moliammed  is  his  prophet. 

The  remaining  inhabitants  of  Turkey  are  Christians,  and  belong  generally  to  the 
Greek  Church. 


Silk  is  the  chief  production.  Northern  Italy,  however,  unlike  the  rest  of  Southern 
Europe,  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures.  Straw  hats,  artificial  flowers, 
musical  instruments,  jewelry,  and  .many  kinds  of  fancy  goods,  are  made  here. 

20.  Towns. — Rome  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  once  the 
chief  city  of  the  world,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

Naples,  the  largest  city  in  Italy,  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  bay.  Not  far  off  is 
Mt.  Vesuvius,  which  in  the  year  79  buried  in  ashes  and  lava  two  ancient  cities, 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

A volcanic  district  extends  along  the  south-western  coast,  the  principal  active 
volcanoes  being  Vesuvius,  Etna  and  Stromboli.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  Lipari  Isles. 

Venice  is  built  upon  seventy-two  small  islands.  In  most  parts  of  the  town,  canals 
take  the  place  of  streets,  and  boats  called  gondolas  are  used  instead  of  carriages. 

21.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Elba  and  the  Lipari  {lip'-ah-r^  Isles  are 
mountainous  islands  belonging  to  Italy. 

Sicily  is  a beautiful  island,  clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation.  Above  the  green 
hills  Mt.  Etna  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  to  the  height  of  nearly  11,000  feet. 

The  eruptions  from  kit.  Etna  have  often  overwhelmed  the  villages  which  cluster 
upon  its  slopes,  and  the  city  of  Catania,  which  lies  at  its  base.  But  Catania  has  each 
time  been  rebuilt  in  greater  beauty  than  before : — the  palaces,  churches  and  theatres 
being  made  from  the  very  lava  which  has  so  frequently  destroyed  them. 

22.  European  Turkey  forms  nearly  one-half  of  the  Turkish 
Empire — the  rest  of  which  is  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  government  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  styled  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  sover- 
eign is  called  the  Sultan. 

23.  European  Turkey  is  crossed  by  three  principal  mountain- 
chains — the  Dinaric  Alps,  the  Balkan  and  Carpathian  klountains. 

The  plains  of  the  Danube  are  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds  from  Bussia.  and 
are  intensely  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer.  The  Danube  is  frozen  over  in 
winter,  and  the  people  travel  in  sledges  over  the  snowy  plains. 

The  southern  and  western  parts  of  Turkey  are  protected  from  these  winds  by  the 
Alps  and  Balkan  Mts.,  and  enjoy  the  same  soft  air  as  the  rest  of  Southern  Europe. 

Besides  the  usual  fruits,  grains,  etc.  of  Southern  Europe,  Turkey  exports  a great 
quantity  of  opium  and  other  drugs,  and  many  perfumes,  such  as  the  attar  of  roses. 


24.  Towns. — Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
contains  half  a million  of  inhabitants,  and  is  the  great  commercial 
centre  of  the  Levant  {le-vant'). 

The  city  is  built  upon  hills  which  surround  a beautiful  harbor  called  the  Golden 
Horn.  With  its  numerous  gardens,  cypress  trees,  palaces  and  towers,  it  presents  a 
splendid  appearance  when  seen  from  the  water.  But  on  entering  the  town,  you  find 
the  streets  narrow,  filthy  and  crooked,  and  lined  with  miserable  houses  of  wood  or 
clay. 

25.  Greece  occupies  a mountainous  peninsula,  cut  almost  in  two 
by  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  The  surface  is  cro!5sed  by  the  chain  of 
Mt.  Pindus,  and  a branch  of  it  called  Mt.  Parnassus. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Greek.s,  and  speak  nearly 
the  same  language  as  that  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  skilful  sailors  and  shrewd 
mercliants,  and  carry  on  most  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant. 

The  ancient  Greeks  worshipped  many  gods,  for  whom  they  built  beautiful  temples 
of  marble ; and  the  ruins  of  these  splendid  buildings  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
land.  The  modern  inhabitants  are  Christians,  and  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  But 
they  are  a mean  and  insignificant  people,  compared  with  their  noble  ancestors. 

26.  Towns. — Athens  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

27.  Islands.— The  Ionian  Isles,  the  Cyclades  and  Negropont, 
belong  to  Greece;  Candia  to  Turkey. 

Questions. — Itahj. — What  two  ranges  of  mountains  form  one  continuous  chain  ? 
What  is  the  chief  production?  The  other  natural  productions?  Name  the  manu- 
factures. What  makes  It.aly  so  interesting  to  travellers?  Tell  all  you  know  about 
Rome.  Naples.  Venice.  Catania.  Where  is  the  volcanic  district  of  Italy  ? 

Tiirl-nj. — Describe  the  surface.  The  climate  of  the  northern  part.  Of  the  southern 
and  western  parts.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  climate?  Name  the 
productions.  Describe  Constantinojde. 

Greece. — Describe  the  surface.  What  language  do  the  modern  Greeks  speak’ 
Tell  all  you  know  about  them.  AVhat  country  owns  Candia?  The  other  coast  islands? 

In  which  of  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe  do  the  people  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church?  To  the  Greek  Church?  Where  are  the  Mohammedans 
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NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

28.  This  division  includes  Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
climate,  vegetation  and  many  of  the  animals  resemble  those  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States. 

Deciduous  trees  are  found  in  the  wanner  sections,  and  the  pine  and  fir  in  the  far 
north.  Grain  and  tobacco,  potatoes,  hemp  and  flax  are  the  cultivated  plants,  as  in 
Canada  and  the  northern  states  of  our  own  country.  So  too  the  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
and  reindeer  are  common  in  the  forests  and  on  the  cold  Arctic  coast. 

29.  RUSSIA  is  an  immense  plain  occupying  one-half  of  Europe. 
A large  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  lakes,  salt  marshes  and 
forests ; and  in  the  south  are  vast  treeless  plains  called  Steppes. 

30.  The  rivers  are  the  largest  in  Europe.  They  are  connected 
by  many  canals,  so  that  boats  may  pass  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  to  the  White  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

These  rivers  and  canals  are  the  principal  highways,  and  cross  the  country  in  all 
directions.  When  the  spring  snows  melt  and  the  autumn  rains  fall,  upon  the  low, 
flat  land,  the  common  roads  are  entirely  impassable. 

31.  The  climate  is  severe.  The  winters  are  exceedingly  cold, 
even  at  the  south,  the  country  being  buried  in  snow  four  or  five 
months  in  the  year.  The  summers  are  hot  as  far  north  as  St. 
Petersburg. 

32.  Much  of  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  yields  great  crops  of  grain, 
hemp  and  flax,  beet-root  (for  making  sugar)  and  tobacco. 

Great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  on  the  Steppes  and  in  other 
parts  of  Russia ; and  hides,  wool  and  tallow  are  among  the  most  important  products. 

The  Ural  Mountains  abound  with  gold  and  silver,  platinum,  iron  and  copper. 

33.  The  commerce  is  very  large.  The  chief  export  is  grain,  for 
Russia  is  one  of  the  leading  grain-countries  of  Europe. 

34.  Russia  is  an  empire,  and  the  ruler  is  called  Czar.  This 
empire  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  embracing  the  eastern  half  of 
Europe  and  more  than  a third  of  Asia. 

35.  The  Russians  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  peasantry 
were,  until  a few  years  ago,  the  slaves  of  the  czar  and  the  nobles, 
and  are  very  rude  and  ignorant. 

The  Lapps  and  Finns  are  a race  of  little  people  who  live  in  Lapland  and  Finland. 
These  countries  are  buried  in  snow  nearly  all  the  year,  and  the  inhabitants  derive 
their  food,  clothing  and  shelter  mainly  from  the  flesh  and  skin  of  the  reindeer. 

36.  Towns. — The  splendid  city  of  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the 
handsomest,  gayest,  and  coldest  capitals  in  Europe.  It  is  built  upon 
piles  driven  into  the  marshy  banks  of  the  river  Neva. 

St,  Petersburg  contains  about  700,000  people,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Russia.  Cronstadt  is  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  large  vessels  cannot 
ascend  the  Neva  to  that  city. 

The  great  city  of  Moscow  is  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  part  of  Russia,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  manufactures  and  domestic  commerce.  Odessa  is  the  chief  grain-port. 

37.  Norway  and  Sweden  form  one  kingdom.  A great  part  of 
the  country  is  wild  and  mountainous,  abounding  in  precipices, 
cascades,  beautiful  lakes  and  swift  rivers. 

These  mountains  come  close  to  the  sea  in  Norway,  giving  the  coast  a very  bold 
and  rocky  character.  Mountainous  islands  line  the  shore,  and  many  deep,  narrow 
bays,  called reach  far  into  the  interior.  Their  steep  walls  often  rise  to  a great 
height  above  tne  water.  In  Sweden  the  mountains  are  farther  from  the  coast,  and  the 
eastern  an.d  southern  districts  are  therefore  level. 


38.  The  winters  are  long  and  cold.  Owing  to  the  Gult  Streani, 
however,  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  Norway  have  a milder 
winter  than  some  countries  much  farther  south  ; the  fiords  ai’e 
rarely  obstructed  by  ice. 

39.  The  chief  productions  and  exports  are  obtained  from  the 
mines,  the  forests  and  the  fisheries ; for  the  climate  is  too  cold  for 
successful  agriculture. 

Swedish  iron  is  famous  for  its  fine  quality.  Cod  and  herring  are  taken  in  immense 
quantities  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

40.  The  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  They  are  tall,  strong  and 
hardy,  honest,  industrious  and  intelligent.  Schools  are  established 
almost  everywhere,  and  the  parents  are  very  careful  to  teach  their 
children  by  their  own  firesides  in  the  long  winter  nights. 


A NORWAY  FIORD. 


The  Norwegians  and  Swedes  are  among  the  best  sailors  in  the  world ; they  are 
accustomed  in  their  fishing-hoats  to  meet  the  perils  of  a dangerous  rock-bound  coast. 

41.  Toions. — Stockholm  is  the  capital  of  Sweden  and  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  and  Christiania  is  the  capital  of  Norway. 

Questions. — Russia. — Describe  the  surface.  Why  are  the  rivers  larger  than  in 
other  parts  of  Europe?  Of  what  use  are  the  rivers  and  canals?  Describe  the 
climate.  Are  the  winters  colder  or  warmer  than  those  of  France  and  the  British 
Isles  ? Why  ? 

What  are  the  agricultural  products?  In  what  part  of  North  America  are  these 
plants  cultivated?  Name  the  animal  products.  The  minerals.  Where  are  the  latter 
found?  What  is  the  chief  export? 

Tell  what  you  know  about  the  Lapps  and  Finns.  About  St.  Petersburg,  Cronstadt, 
Moscow,  Odessa. 

Norway  and  Sweden. — What  mountains  give  this  peninsula  a rugged  surface? 
Why  has  Sweden  more  level  land  tlian  Norway?  What  softens  the  climate  of 
Norway?  Name  the  exports.  Why  are  the  people  good  sailors ? Which  would  you 
prefer  to  settle  in  our  country — the  Norwegians  or  the  Greeks?  Why  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

CENTRAL  Europe  includes  Switzerland,  'Austria,  Germayiy, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France. 

2.  Surface. — The  central  mountains  of  this  division  are  the  Alps. 
They  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe,  and  are  surrounded  by 
numerous  lower  ranges,  which  cover  a great  part  of  France, 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  country  west,  north  and  east  of  this 
high  land,  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Europe. 


VIEW  OF  MONT  BLANC. 


Mont  Blanc,  in  France,  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Alps,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Mt.  Elbruz  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe.  It  is  nearly  16,000  feet  high. 

“ Alp”  means  ‘‘  white,”  The  tops  of  the  higher  Alps  are  covered  with  snow  through- 
out the  year ; and  in  the  upper  valleys  there  are  great  fields  of  ice  called  glaciers. 

3.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — -All  the  larger  rivers  have  their  sources  in 
the  Alps  or  in  the  lower  mountains  which  surround  them.  The 
lakes  are  very  deep,  and  the  mountains  often  rise  from  the  water’s 
edge  for  many  thousand  feet. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  are  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  glaciers.  The  Rhine, 
flowing  into  a deep  narrow  valley,  forms  Lake  Constance ; and  tlie  Rhone  in  like 
manner  forms  Lake  Geneva. 

4.  Climate. — The  climate  is  not  so  warm  as  that  of  Southern 
Europe,  nor  so  cold  as  that  of  Norway  and  Russia.  Germany  and 
Austria  are  cooler  and  drier  than  France,  because  they  are  not  so 
much  affected  by  the  warm,  moist  winds  from  the  Atlantic. 


5.  Productions  and  Occupations. — Manufacturing  is  the  leading 
employment  in  most  of  these  countries.  The  manufactures  are  of 
endless  variety,  embracing  a great  many  costly  and  elegant  articles 
not  made  in  our  own  country. 

Rich  silks  and  velvets,  beautiful  laces  and  carpets,  perfumery,  jewelry,  porcelain, 
and  fancy  goods,  are  made  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  this  section. 

1.  Vegetable  Productions. — The  cultivated  plants  are  grain,  hemp  and  flax, 
potatoes  and  tobacco,  the  beet-root  and  the  grape-vine. 

The  vineyards  supply  the  famous  wines  of  Germany,  France  and  Austria.  Grain 
' is  used  for  making  bread,  beer  and  spirits.  Flax  is  manufactured  into  linen  ; and 
j flaxseed,  when  pressed,  yields  the  oil  so  much  used  in  paint.  Most  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  this  section  is  made  from  the  beet. 

The  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  maple  and  otlier  deciduous  trees  cover  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  while  the  pine  and  fir  grow  higher  up.  The  forests  are 
carefully  protected  by  law  from  wasteful  destruction. 

2.  Mineral  Productions. — Tbe  precious  metals  are  not  very  abundant,  but  the 
mines  of  iron,  cojiper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  coal,  salt,  etc.  are  of  great  value. 

3.  Animal  Productions. — Wool,  butter  and  cheese  are  the  most  important. 

4.  Commerce. — The  manufactured  goods  (including  wine)  are  the  leading  exports. 
They  are  sent  toAeajdy  all  parts  of  the  world. 

6.  Inhabitants. — Central  Europe  ha.s  a crowded  population,  and 
the  people  are  obliged  to  labor  steadily  for  a living.  Every  branch 
of  industry  is  therefore  canned  to  its  highest  perfection. 

7.  Towns. — Almost  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Europe  are  very 
old,  and  are  full  of  strange  and  interesting  objects : — grand  old 
cathedrals  and  palaces,  beautiful  public  gardens,  great  universities, 
schools  of  music,  and  galleries  of  painting  and  statuary. 

Questions. — What  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Central  Europe?  Name  all  the 
lower  ranges  which  surround  them.  To  what  plain  does  the  rest  of  Central  Europe 
belong?  Where  do  the  rivers  rise?  Where  are  the  lakes?  Why  is  France  warmer 
and  more  moist  than  Germany?  Name  the  cultivated  plants.  What  is  made  from 
the  grape-vine  ? Flax  ? Tobacco  ? Beets  ? Grain  ? 

What  forest  trees  grow  in  Central  Europe?  How  do  they  differ  from  those  of 
Southern  Europe  ? Name  the  animal  products.  The  minerals.  How  do  the  manu- 
factures differ  from  those  of  our  own  country?  In  which  section  are  manufacturing, 
mining  and  farming  most  skilfully  carried  on — in  Southern  or  Central  Europe? 

8.  Switzerland. — The  Alps  and  the  Jura  Mountains  cover 
' more  than  half  the  country.  The  northern  half  is  a rugged  plateau, 

with  many  hills  and  low  mountains. 

9.  Switzerland  is  famous,  the  world  over,  for  its  magnificent 
scenery.  There  are  many  mountains  far  higher  than  the  Alps,  but 
none  so  celebrated  for  their  wild  and  beautiful  views. 

Unlike  other  lofty  mountains,  the  Alps  are  crossed  in  all  directions  by  admirable 
. carriage-roads,  which  are  thronged  with  travellers  all  summer  long. 

The  people  who  live  among  these  mountains  are  exposed  to  great  danger  from  the 
avalanches,  or  snow-slides.  Enormous^  masses  of  hardened  snow  beconlw^  loosened 
from  the  steep  slopes,  and  fall  with  an  awful  noise  over  the  precipices  upon  the 
valleys  below.  Whole  villages  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  this  way. 

10.  More  than  half  the  Swiss  are  Rrotestants,  but  the  people  of 
the  A-lphie  cantons  (or  states)  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Wood-cutting  in  tbe  forests,  and  tbe  care  of  cfcttle  on  the  green  mountain-pkstures. 
employ  most  of  the  people.  The  manufactures  for  which  the  Swiss  are  best  known 
are  watches,  jewelry  and  musical  boxes. 

11.  Towns. — The  towns  are  not  large.  Geneva  is  the  largest, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  tTade  in  watches.  Berne  is  the  capital. 
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12.  The  Austrian  Empire  includes  many  distinct  races  of  men, 
speaking  different  languages.  One-fifth  of  the  people  are  Germans, 
most  of  whom  are  found  in  the  western  provinces. 

Three-fourths  of  tlie  country  are  mountainous.  Hungary  is  the  only  extensive 
plain. 

13.  The  Danube  and  its  branches  are  navigable  for  steamboats 
throughout  the  empire,  and  afford  communication  with  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  Danube  in  several  })laces  flows  through  narrow  mountain-passe.s,  where  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  its  scenery  is  even  more  striking  than  the  beauty  of  the  Rhine. 
In  Hungary  and  Turkey  the  Danube  spreads  out  over  the  flat  plains,  and  produces 
marshes  of  great  extent. 

The  famous  Tokay  wine  of  Hungary,  and  the  beautifully  colored  glass  of  Bohemia, 
are  among  the  productions  of  Austria.  The  manufactures  are  generally  carried  on 
by  the  Gormans,  who  are  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people. 

14.  Towns. — Vienna  is  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  the  empire. 
It  contains  over  1,000,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  Germans. 

Pesth  is  the  second  city  in  size.  Prague  is  the  centre  of  com- 
merce in  Bohemia. 

At  Wieliczka  (v’yay-litch'-kah)  is  the  richest  salt  mine  in  the  world.  It  is  like  a 
subterranean  city, — or  rather  four  cities,  one  beneath  the  other, — hewn  out  of  the 
salt  rock.  In  this  famous  mine  are  a fresh-water  lake  and  rivulet. 

15.  The  Empire  of  Germany  includes  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemherg  and  Saxony,  and  many  other  smaller  states. 

16.  The  southern  and  western  districts  are  mountainous.  The 
northern  and  eastern  are  level. 

17.  The  Rhine  is  the  principal  river  of  the  empire.  It  is  navi- 
gable throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  is  connected  by 
canals  with  the  Danube,  the  Rhone  and  the  Sein  '.  At  about  the 
middle  of  its  course  is  the  finest  part  of  the  scenery  for  which  the 
Rhine  is  so  distinguished. 

Here  the  mountaims  hem  in  the  river  on  both  .sides  ; their  steep  slopes  clothed  with 
vines,  and  their  frowning  summits  crowned  with  ancient  castles.  Towns  and  villages 
lie  nestled  at  the  foot  of  lofty  heights,  and  the  river  itself  is  adorned  with  green  and 
picturesque  islands. 

The  productions  of  the  German  Empire  are  such  as  are  common  to  Central  Europe. 
Among  those  which  are  be.st  known,  are  the  fine  wool  of  Saxony,  the  Rhine  wines 
of  Prussia,  and  the  beer  of  Bavaria. 

18.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  German 
states,  and  the  Prussian  king  is  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Berlin  is  the  capital  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German  Empire.  It  is  the  largest  city 
of  Germany,  and  contains  nearly  a million  inhabitants.  Dantzic  is  the  principal 
German  seaport  on  the  Baltic. 

19.  As  a general  rule,  the  Germans  in  Austria,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Germany,  are  Catholics,  and  those  of  Northern 
Germany  are  Protestants. 

Schools  are  established  in  Austria  and  in  nearly  all  the  German  states,  and  the 
proportion  of  people  who  cannot  read  and  write  is  very  small.  But  besides  the 
common  schools,  there  are  universities  and  many  other  institutions  of  learning. 

The  Germans  arc  foremost  in  music,  and  in  almost  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 
Wherever  they  are  found  they  exhibit  the  same  frugality,  intelligent  industry  and 
love  of  music. 


20.  DENMARK,  HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM  are  low,  flat  countries,  but 
little  raised  above  the  sea.  They  are  kingdoms. 

The  Danes  and  the  Dutch  are  Protestants.  The  Belgians  are  Catholics.  Schools 
are  universal  in  Denmark  and  Holland ; and  the  people  are  consequently  very 
enterprising  and  intelligent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Holland  have  always  been  a seafaring  people, 
and  chiefly  devoted  to  commerce.  The  Belgians  are  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
mining  and  manufactures. 

21.  Denmark  includes  the  northern  part  of  Jutland,  and  a great 
many  islands  on  the  coast. 

There  are  no  mines  or  forests,  and  but  little  manufacturing  or  agriculture.  Stock- 
raising  and  dairy  products,  commerce  and  fishing  are  the  sources  of  wealth. 

Copenhagen  {Merchants  Haven)  is  the  capital  and  largest  city. 


22.  Holland  is  crossed  in  every  direction  by  immense  walls  of 
earth  called  dykes,  which  prevent  the  ocean  and  the  rivers  from 
overflowing  the  land. 


SCENERY  IN  HOLLAND. 


Roads  and  canals  are  made  upon  the  to[is  of  these  dykes,  and  every  village  has  its 
canal,  which  is  crowded  with  boats  in  summer  and  with  skaters  in  winter. 

23.  Holland  is  a very  windy  country,  and  the  windmills,  which  are 
everywhere  seen,  turn  the  maichinery  for  draining  the  wet  and 
marshy  land,  and  are  also  used  in  manufacturing. 

The  wealth  of  Holland  is  derived  from  dairy  products,  fishing,  manufactures 
(especially  of  linen  and  distilled  liquors)  and  commerce.  The  commerce  is  very 
large,  particulfirly  witli  the  East  India  Islands. 

24.  Towns. — Amsterdam,  the  principal  town,  is  a large  com- 
mercial city,  divided  by  numerous  canals  into  ninety  islands.  The 
Hague  is  the  capital. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

rjAHE  British  Isles  consist  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 

JL  small  islands  that  surround  them.  They  all  form  together  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain  includes  England,  Wales  and  Scotland. 

2.  Surface. — Scotland,  Wales  and  the  north  and  west  of  England 
are  mountainous.  The  rest  of  England  is  undulating  or  level. 
Ireland  is  bordered  by  hills  or  low  mountains,  while  the  interior  is 
like  a basin,  with  a low  and  flat  surface. 

The  British  Isles  have  generally  a bold  and  rocky  coast,  with  many  deep  inlets 
which  afford  shelter  to  vessels  from  the  wild  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 

3.  Climate. — The  climate  is  moist  and  mild,  and  the  grass  is 
green  in  the  southern  districts  throughout  the  year. 

4.  Productions  and  Occupations. — The  manufactures  of  cotton, 
woollen,  and  hardware  are  the  chief  productions  of  Great  Britain. 
Ireland  is  mainly  engaged  in  farming  and  grazing. 

Vegetable  Productions. — Grain  is  the  principal  vegetable  production  in  Great 
Britain ; flax  and  potatoes  in  Ireland.  These  islands,  however,  do  not  produce  grain 
enough  for  home  consumption. 

Animal  Productions. — The  waters  of  the  British  Isles  swarm  with  herring,  cod 
and  salmon.  The  finest  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  on  the  high 
lands  and  rich  meadows:  those  of  England  being  especially  famous. 

Mineral  Productions. — Great  Britain  furnislies  most  of  tlie  tin,  and  nearly  one- 
half  the  coal,  used  by  mankind.  Tlie  coal-fields,  though  small,  are  the  richest  in  the 
world.  Iron,  copper  and  zinc  are  also  abundant.  The  tin  mines  are  in  Cornwall,  a 
county  in  the  south-west  peninsula  of  England. 

5.  Inhabitants. — The  English  and  Scotch  are  Protestants.  Most 
of  the  Irish  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  peasantry  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  large  towns,  are 
generally  poor,  and  (except  in  Scotland)  uneducated. 

6.  England  is  a beautiful  country.  The  hills,  mountains  and 
plains  are  clothed  with  the  richest  grass,  and  decked  with  the 
brightest  flowers.  The  land  is  cultivated  like  a garden,  and  is 
adorned  with  stately  palaces  and  cathedrals,  grand  old  castles  and 
picturesque  cottages. 

The  leading  employments  are  mining,  manufacturing  and  commerce.  England  is 
the  greatest  manufacturing  country  in  the  world. 

The  commerce  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  consists 
mainly  in  the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  import  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  made.  More  than  half  the  commerce  of  England  is  with  the  United 
States. 

Towns. — London,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  contains  about 
three  and  a half  millions  of  people.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  and  the  first  in  commercial  importance. 

In  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  England  are  many  great  manufacturing  cities. 
Among  them  are  ^Manchester,  famous  for  its  cotton  goods,  Leeds  for  woollens, 
Sheffield  for  cutlery,  and  Birmingliam  for  liardware. 

Liverpool  is  the  outlet  for  these  manufactures,  and  receives  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  made.  It  is  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  kingdom. 


7.  Scotland. — The  Scottish  Highlands,  so  famous  for  their 
rugged  mountains  and  beautiful  lakes,  are  north  of  the  Grampian 
Hills.  The  country  south  of  the  Highlands,  and  along  the  eastern 
coast,  is  called  the  Lowlands,  although  the  surface  is  generally  hilly 
and  broken. 

Towns. — The  manufacturing  towns  are  in  the  Lowlands.  Glas- 
gow, the  largest,  is  a great  manufacturing  and  commercial  city,  and 
contains  about  540,000  inhabitants.  Edinburgh  {odJ -in-hur-ruli)  is 
the  capital. 

8.  Ireland  has  a great  abundance  of  rain,  and  is  called  the 
“ Emerald  Isle”  because  the  vegetation  is  so  fresh  and  green. 

As  the  coast  is  bordered  by  hills,  the  water  collects  in  the  interior  and  forms 
immense  marshes  called  joeai  Joys,  which  are  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  turf  which  is 
cut  from  them  forms,  when  dried,  the  principal  fuel  of  the  people,  for  w'ood  and  coal 
are  scarce. 

Irish  linen  is  the  best  that  is  made,  and  is  the  leading  manufacture  of  the  island. 

Towns. — Dublin  is  the  capital  and  largest  city.  Belfast  is  the 
principal  commercial  place. 

i).  The  British  Bmpire  includes  the  British  Isles,  extensive  terri- 
tories in  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia,  and  numerous  islands 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

England  and  Wales. — Name  the  seas,  straits,  channels  and  bays  around  the  coast, 
in  their  order.  The  islands.  The  capes.  Describe  the  surface.  The  coast.  Where' is 
Pennine  Chain  ? Mt.  Skiddaw  ? Helvellyn  ? The  Cambrian  Mountains  ? Mt.  Snow- 
don ? Plinlimmon  ? Name  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  waters  upon  the  eastern 
coast.  The  western. 

Name  the  towns  on  the  eastern  coast.  On  the  southern.  The  western.  Name 
tlie  towns  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  which  lie  north  of  the  centre — that  is,  north 
of  latitude  fifty-three  degrees.  Name  those  south  of  this  parallel.  What  do  you 
know  of  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Liverpool? 

Scotland. — Name  the  firths  {or  friths)  in  their  order.  The  capes.  What  canal  con- 
nects Moray  Firth  with  the  western  coast?  All  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  are  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  the  Hebrides.  Name  the  principal  islands  of  which  this 
group  is  composed,  from  south  to  north.  What  group  on  the  northern  coast?  In 
what  direction  from  the  Orkneys  are  the  Shetland  Islands  ? 

In  what  general  direction  do  the  mountain-chains  extend?  Which  of  them  sepa- 
rates Scotland  from  England?  What  is  the  boundary  of  the  Highlands?  Name 
the  Highland  lakes  (or  lochs).  Are  the  following  mountains  among  the  high  lands 
or  low  lands — Ben  Nevis?  Ben  Lomond ? BenWyvis?  What  river  flows  into  the 
western  coast?  The  eastern?  What  river  flows  from  Scotland  into  England? 

Where  is  manufacturing  carried  on  ? Where  is  Glasgow  ? Edinburgh?  Dundee? 
Aberdeen?  Paisley?  Inverness?  Leith?  Greenock?  What  do  you  know  of 
Glasgow  ? Edinburgh  ? Are  most  of  the  towns  on  the  high  lands  or  the  low  lands  ? 

Ireland. — What  ocean  on  three  sides?  How  is  Ireland  separated  from  Wales? 
England?  Scotland?  What  bay  on  the  eastern  coast?  What  four  on  the  western? 
Where  is  Cape  Clear?  Malin  Head?  Where  are  the  mountains?  What  lakes  or 
loughs  (ZocJs)  in  the  north ? In  the  centre?  What  one  in  the  south-west ? In  the 
west  ? 

Describe  the  Shannon.  Where  is  the  Giants  Causeway?  Valentia  Island?  What 
is  manufactured  in  Ireland  ? How  are  the  bogs  formed  ? Of  what  use  are  they  ? 
What  makes  Ireland  so  fresh  and  green  ? 

" Where  are  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Galway  {gawV -way), 
Sligo,  Queenstown  ? 

Miscellaneous. — Wliat  islands  form  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 
What  countries  form  the  island  of  Great  Britain?  What  is  the  British  Empire? 
How  far  is  it  from  Dover  to  Calais?  Which  coast  of  the  British  Isles  is  bordered 
by  the  most  islands — the  eastern  or  the  western  ? For  what  animals  is  England 
famous?  Why  do  they  use  peat  for  fuel  in  Ireland?  Why  do  these  islands  import 
grain?  Name  the  Channel  Islands.  Near  what  coast  are  they? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AFRICA. 


[To  THE  Teacher. — FL-aae  read  the  Suggestions,  page  5.] 


OUTLINE. — Africa  is  shaped  somewliat  like  South  America, 
and  has  a very  regular  outline.  No  seas,  gull's  or  bays 
extend  into  the  interior,  affording  an  easy  entrance  to  the  heart 
of  the  country. 

This  is  one  reason  why  wo  know  so  little  about  the  central  regions.  In  order  to 
reach  them  the  traveller  must  make  long  overland  journeys  under  a burning  sun, 
exposed  to  the  deadly  African  fever,  ami  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 


2.  The  Surface  consists  chiefly  of  a great  plateau,  bordered  by 
mountain-chains. 

The  coast  is  low,  but  the  only  low  land  yet  known  in  the  interior  is  the  countr}' 
around  Lake  Tchad.  The  loftiest  mountain-peaks  are  Kenia  and  Kilima-Njaro, 
which  are  volcanoes  about  20,000  feet  high. 

• 

3.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  princijial  rivers  are  the  Nile,  the 
Congo,  the  Niger  and  the  Ztimbesi.  All  these  excejit  the  Niger  rise 
in  the  central  plateau  between  the  equator  and  12°  south  latitude. 

The  Nile  is  one  of  the  longe.st  rivers  in  the  world,  and  the  Congo  is  one  of  the 
largest.  The  latter  is  said  to  discharge  throe  times  as  much  water  as  the  lilississippi. 

In  1877  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  great  African  explorer,  made  a long  and  perilous 
journey  across  Africa,  and  ascertained  that  the  Lualaba  River  and  Lake  Bangwoolo 
are  the  headwaters  of  the  Congo  River. 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanzas.  Its  most  important 
tributaries  are  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  [at-bah' -rah) , which  rise  in  the  lofty 
jilateau  of  Abyssinia.  In  the  rainy  season  tliey  are  furious  torrents,  wasliing  away  the 
banks,  and  carrying  down  vast  (piantities  of  soil.  When  these  waters  reach  the  lower 
]iart  of  the  Nile,  they  overflow  its  hanks  and  spread  this  fine  fertile  soil  over  the  land. 

Lakes  Tchad  and  Tanganyika  are  very  large  lakes,  which  have  no  known  outlet. 


4.  Climate. — Africa  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  con- 
tains about  one  lialf  of  all  the  land  in  that  zone;  it  is  the  hottest  and 
dryest  of  the  Grand  Divisions.  Excepting  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities,  the  climate  is  tropical  throughout  the  whole  extent. 


The  dryness  of  the  interior  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  lofty  mountains  near  the  coast, 
which  partly  exclude  the  moisture  of  the  ocean  winds.  South  of  the  Atlas  Mountains 
lies  a desert  plateau  almost  as  large  as  the  United  States.  It  is  called  the  Sahara, 
and  consists  of  gravel,  sand,  or  salt,  crossed  by  mountains  of  naked  rock. 

Rain  occasionally  falls  upon  the  borders,  and  upon  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
producing  springs  of  delicious  water,  and  a growth  of  rich  grass,  with  clusters  of 
the  date-palm  and  gum  tree.  These  fertile  tracts  are  called  Oases. 

Upon  the  rest  of  the  Sahara  showers  fall  only  at  intervals  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
years.  If  they  were  frequent  and  abundant,  plants  would  begin  to  grow  and  the 
barren  sand  would  in  tune  be  changed  to  a fertile  soil. 

5.  The  Vegetation  is  tropical,  except  in  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities,  where  the  plants  are  those  of  the  warm-temperate  zone. 

Besides  the  date,  sago,  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  there  is  the  wine-palm,  from  which 
wine  is  made  ; the  oil-palm,  from  whose  nut  oil  is  pressed ; and  the  ivory-palm, 
yielding  a smooth,  white  nut  resembling  ivory. 

Gum  Arabic,  obtained  from  the  acacia  tree,  is  one  of  the  principal  exports.  The 
jdaintain,  the  banana,  and  the  tamarind  are  abundant  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Africa; 
and  the  mulberry,  orange,  lemon,  fig,  and  olive,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

Extensive  forests  of  tin?  coffee  tree  grow  wild  in  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  largely  cul- 
tivated at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  cotton,  indigo, 
rice,  wheat,  maize,  millet,  dhoura  (a  kind  of  grain),  yams,  manioc  and  spices. 


6.  Anitnals. — No  other  country  in  the  world  has  so  many  large 
and  ferocious  animals  as  Al’rica. 

The  carnivorous,  or  flesh-eatitiy,  quadrupeds  are  the  lion,  leopard,  panther,  and 
hyena.  The  lion  is  called  the  “ king  of  beasts;”  but  he  is  a cowardly  creature,  and 
a much  less  dangerous  animal  for  the  hunter  to  encounter  than  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  or  the  buffalo. 

The  herbivorous,  or  plant-eating,  quadrupeds  are  the  elejihant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
jiotamus  (or  river-horse),  the  giraffe,  the  buffalo,  the  antelope,  the  swift-footed  gnu 
(or  horned-horse),  and  the  beautiful  zebra. 

The  largest  Inrd  in  the  world  is  the  ostrich,  a native  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  .\rabia 
and  Africa.  The  apes  of  Africa  are  the  baboon,  chimjianzee,  and  gorilla. 

Crocodiles,  lizards,  serjients,  and  insects  are  common  here,  as  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  termites,  or  white  ants,  build  turret-shaped  houses,  from  twelve  to  thirty 
feet  high,  with  walls  which  are  strotig  enough  for  men  to  stand  tfiion. 
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7.  Inhabitants. — Africa,  south  of  Soudan,  is  peopled  by  negroes, 
who  generally  live  in  settled  villages,  and  support  themselves  by 
agriculture  or  the  raising  of  cattle. 

Some  of  the  tribes  make  cotton  cloth,  leather  goods  and  earthen  ware,  and  work 
in  iron  and  other  metals.  The  Ashantees  are  skilful  goldsmiths,  and  manufacture 
swords  of  superior  quality. 

The  lowest  of  the  negroes  are  a tribe  of  Hottentots  called  Bushmen.  They  are 
miserable  creatures  about  four  and  a half  feet  high,  with  ugly  yellow  faces  and 
stooping  forms.  They  dwell  in  caves,  live-  on  roots  and  the  cattle  they  steal,  and 
are  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kaffirs  and  many  other  African  nations  are  tall,  well- 
forihed,  intelligent  people,  with  a brown  complexion  and  agreeable  features.  Where 
they  have  not  been  hunted 
by  slave-traders,  or  ill-used 
by  Europeans,  they  are  kind- 
hearted  and  friendly. 

The  native  African  negro 
has  no  idea  of  a God.  He 
believes  in  witchcraft,  and 
worships  idols,  serpents,  croc- 
odiles, and  the  spirits  of  his 
dead  relations. 

The  tribes  are  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  the 
prisoners  taken  in  battle  be- 
come the  slaves  of  their  captors. 

8.  The  country  north 
of  Soudan  is  occupied 
by  civilized  people  of 
the  white  race, — Arabs, 

Egyptians,  Turks,  and 
Berbers.  They  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  speak 
the  Arabic  language. 


12.  Egypt,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  countries 
in  the  world,  owes  its  importance  entirely  to  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  Nile.  But  for  this,  the  country  would  be  a desert,  for  rain 
scarcely  ever  falls  in  Egypt,  .south  of  Cairo  {ki'-ro). 

The  Turks  are  the  governing  race,  and  form  the  aristocracy.  The  Fellahs,  or 
peasantry,  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  are  a 
tall,  strong,  graceful  people,  and  remarkably  industrious. 

Cairo  is  the  capital.  Alexandria,  the  principal  seaport,  is  a large  and  growing 
city.  Port  Said  {sali-eed)  and  Suez  are  at  the  ends  of  the  Suez  Canal,  through  which 
ships  sail  from  Europe  to  Asia. 

The  dominions  of  the  Khedive  (as  the  monarch  of  Egypt  is  called)  include  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Kordofan,  Darfur  and  the  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  that  river. 

13.  The  B A R B A R Y 
States  are  inhabited 
by  Berbers,  Arabs  (called 
Moors),  Turks  and  Jews. 

The  Empire  of  Marocco  is 
independent.  Algeria  be- 
longsto  France  : Tunis,  Tripoli 
and  Barca  to  Turkey. 

The  word  “ Barba.ry  ” is  de- 
rived from  the  Berbers,  who 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Arabs  hundreds 
of  years  ago. 

The  people  carry  on  a cara- 
van-trade with  Soudan,  bj^ 
means  of  the  camel.  They 
exchange  European  goods 
and  their  own  manufactures 
for  slaves,  ivory,  gums,  fea- 
thers and  gold-dust. 
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9.  Soudan  is  the  common  ground  where  both  races  meet,  the 
negroes  and  Arabs  mingling  together. 

10.  Commerce. — Ivory,  gold-dust,  ostrich-feathers,  palm-oil,  and 
gums  are  exported  from  nearly  all  the  ports  of  Africa. 

From  the  Barbary  States  are  also  exported  morocco  leather;  from  Egypt  cotton, 
rice,  whe&t  and  senna ; from  Cape  Colony  wool,  coffee,  diamonds,  wheat  and  wine. 

11.  Countries. — The  most  important  and  interesting  countries  of 
Africa  are  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  Soudan  and  the  Cape  Lands. 

Questions. — Why  must  the  traveller  journey  overland  in  order  to  reach  the 
interior  of  Africa?  What  difficulties  are  encountered?  What  part  of  the  surface  i.s 
low?  What  lakes  furnish  the  Nile  with  most  of  its  waters?  Of  what  use  are  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara? 

How  does  the  climate  compare  with  that  of  the  other  Grand  Divisions?  What  is 
the  general  character  of  the  climate?  Why  is  the  northern  part  of  Africa  a desert? 
What  produces  the  oases?  Name  all  the  food-plants  of  Africa.  All  the  others, 
giving  their  uses.  Name  all  the  trees.  All  the  plants  which  are  not  trees. 

Let  each  scholar  name  one  of  the  African  quadrupeds,  telling  all  he  knows 
about  it.  Describe  in  the  same  way  the  other  animals.  WTiat  animals  live  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes?  What  animals  have  horns?  What  one  has  tusks? 

What  part  of  Africa  is  occupied  chiefly  by  negroes?  By  whites?  By  both  races? 
Tell  what  you  know  of  the  negro  tribes.  Name  the  animal  productions  which  are 
exported.  The  mineral.  The  vegetable. 


These  caravans  are  often 
destroyed  by  thirst,  by  sand-storms,  or  by  the  bands  of  robbers  who  roam  over 
the  deserts,  p. 

14.  Soudan  is  a very  fertile  region,  occupied  by  a large  popula- 
tion of  Arabs  and  negroes,  divided  into  many  tribes  or  nations. 
The  negroes  here  are  the  most  intelligent  in  Africa.  Great  numbers 
of  them  are  Mohammedans. 

There  are  many  large  cities  in  Soudan,  which  are  centres  of  the  caravan  trade  with 
the  Barbary  States.  Kano,  Sokoto,  Kouka  and  Timbuctoo  are  the  most  important. 

15.  Sierra  Leone  [le-o'-ne)  is  a British  colony  established  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  liberated  slaves. 

16.  Liberia  is  an  independent  negro  republic,  founded  by  our 
own  government.  The  civilized  inhabitants  are  colored  people  from 
America. 

17.  ASHANTEE  and  DAHOMEY  are  extensive  and  powerful  negro 
kingdoms.  Tliey  are  occupied  by  a warlike  and  ferocious  people, 
whose  love  of  shedding  human  blood  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

When  the  king  of  Ashantee  dies,  a thousand  of  his  wives  and  slaves  are  put  to 
death. 

Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  is  a large  town,  laid  out  witli  rectangular  streets. 

The  king  of  Daliomey  has  regiments  of  women  in  his  army.  • 

18.  The  PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS  consist  of  numerous  trading- 
posts  in  Lower  Guinea,  and  on  the  east  coast  between  Delagoa  Bay 
and  Cape  Delgado. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda  is  the  capital  of  the  western  settlements. 
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19.  CAPE  Colony,  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  Colony  are 

British  possessions,  inhabited  by  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  and  negroes. 

Cape  Colony  is,  in  general,  too  dry  for  agrioilture,  but  is  well  adapted  to  stock- 
raising.  Wool  is  the  chief  export.  Cape  Town  is  the  principal  city. 

20.  The  ORANGE  RIVER  FREE  STATE  is  governed  by  Dutch 
farmers,  called  boers. 

Cape  Colony  formerly  belonged  to  Holland.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
British,  great  numbers  of  the  Dutch  residents  moved  away,  and  established  two  inde- 
j.endent  states,  the  Orange  River  and  the  Transvaal  Republic,  the  latter  of  which 
has  recently  come  under  the  control  of  (ireat  Britain. 

21.  ZANGUEBAR  belongs  to  the  sultan  of  Muscat,  whose  capital  is 
Zanzibar  on  Zanzibar  Island. 

22.  Abyssinia  is  a mountain  kingdom,  inhabited  by  a people  who 
belong  to  the  white  race.  Their  religion  is  a degraded  form  of 
Christianity. 

Questions. — Egjipt. — What  prevents  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  being  a desert'' 
Name  the  exports.  Who  are  the  inhabitants?  What  is  their  language?  Religion? 
What  gives  importance  to  Alexandria?  To  Suez?  To  Port  Said?  To  whom  does 
Nubia  belong  ? Kordofan  ? The  country  between  Kordofan  and  the  great  lakes  ? 


Barhary  States. — Who  conquered  the  Berbers?  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Turks, 
Moors  and  Berbers?  The  language?  What  animal  is  used  in  crossing  the  Sahara? 
. What  goods  are  carried  to  Soudan?  What  are  brought  back?  What  dangers  are 
encountered  on  the  way  ? 

Soudan. — Describe  the  population.  What  produces  large  cities  here?  Name  the 
most  important. 

S.  Leone. — Who  founded  this  colony?  What  for? 

Liberia. — What  is  the  government ? Who  are  the  civilized  people?  ^ 

Ashantee  and  Dahomey. — What  is  the  character  of  the  people  ? What  do  the 
Ashantees  manufacture  ? 

Portuguese  Possessmis. — Where  are  the  Portuguese  trading-posts  ? What  do  the 
Portuguese  receive  from  the  interior?  What  do  they  export?  As  the  climate  is  so 
dangerous  to  white  men,  do  you  suppose  these  white  settlements  are  very  populous? 

Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  Colony. — To  what  European  power  do 
these  countries  belong?  Why  is  not  agriculture  the  leading  business  in  Cape 
Colony  ? What  are  the  exports  of  Cape  Town  ? 

Orange  River  Free  State. — Who  are  the  civilized  inhabitants?  Where  did  they 
come  from  ? 

Zanguchar. — To  whom  does  it  belong?  Where  are  his  other  possessions?  {See 
Arabia,  page  73.) 

Abyssinia. — Describe  the  surface.  What  rivers  rise  there?  To  what  race  do  the 
I people  belong  ? What  is  their  religion  ? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OP  AFRICA. 


Position  and  Outline. — Bound  Africa.  In  what  zone  is  most  of  it?  The  northern 
extremity  ? The  southern  ? Name,  in  order,  the  gulfs,  straits,  bays  and  bights. 
The  capes.  Name  the  most  eastern  cape  ; southern  ; western  ; northern.  What  great 
island  east  of  the  southern  part  ? In  what  direction  do  its  mountains  extend  ? Be- 
tween what  two  capes  ? 

What  islands  near  Madagascar?  What  islands  north-west  of  Africa?  What 
groups  near  the  north-western  coast?  In  which  group  is  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe? 
Where  is  Ascension  Island?  St.  Helena?  Fernando  Po?  To  what  countries  do  the 
above  islands  belong  ? 

Surface. — Mountain-ranges  follow  the  coast  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa, 
enclosing  the  great  plateau  which  occupies  the  interior.  Name  those  which  follow 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  coast  of  Guinea.  W'hat  mountains  cro.ss  Cape  Colony 
from  west  to  east?  What  ranges  follow  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  Snow  Mountains 
to  the  Plateau  of  Abyssinia?  What  two  peaks  in  this  eastern  system,  east  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  ? 

Where  is  the  Sahara  ? The  Nubian  Desert  ? The  Kalahari  {kah-lah-hah'-re)  Desert  ^ 


The  Lakes  and  Rivers  belong  to  four  systems. 


Mediterranean  System.— two  great  lakes  are  nearest  the  Equator?  [Nyanza 
means  lake.]  By  what  river  and  over  what  falls  does  Victoria  Nyanza  flow  into  Albert 
Nyanza?  What  river  flows  northward  from  Albert  Nyanza  ? 

In  what  country  is  the  White  Nile  joined  by  the  Blue  Nile  ? What  river  flows 
from  the  Abyssinian  Plateau  into  the  Nile  ? The  Blue  Nile  also  rises  in  tliat  plateau  ; 
in  what  direction  does  it  flow?  Through  what  countries  does  the  Nile  flow  below 
the  junction  of  the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile?  Into  what  sea? 

Atlantic  System. — Name  in  order  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  .Atlantic.  In  what 
direction  does  the  upper  part  of  tlie  Congo  (called  the  Lualaba)  flow  ? What  lake 
has  recently  been  discovered  to  be  the  source  of  (he  Congo?  What  river  flows  into 
the  Orange  ? 

Indian  System. — Name  the  rivers  from  north  to  south.  Which  is  the  largest?  Into 
what  river  does  Lake  Nyassa  flow?  What  falls  are  in  the  Zambesi  [zahm-bay'-ze)! 

, Interior  Systems. — What  lake  in  the  centre  of  Soudan?  Where  is  Lake  Tangan- 
yika’ ( These  lakes  have  no  known  outlet.) 


Countries  and  Towns. — Egypt. — Describe  the  position  of  Egypt.  Of  Nubia. 
Kordofan.  What  desert  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile?  On  the  right  bank?  At 
what  town  do  you  find  the  first  cataract  in  ascending  the  river? 

Where  is  the  Suez  Canal?  The  town  of  Suez?  Port  Said?  Alexandria?  What 
three  cities  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  ? Ascend  the  river  from  Damietta  to  Albert 
Nyanza,  naming  the  towns  and  describing  their  situation.  Where  are  the  Pyramids? 
The  Ruins  of  Thebes? 

Barbary  States. — Name  them  from  west  to  east.  What  desert  on  the  south  ? Where 
is  Beled  el  Jerid,  or  the  “Land  of  Dates”?  Barca?  Fezzan?  The  city  of 
Marocco?  Fez?  Mequinez?  Algiers?  Tunis?  Tripoli?  Mourzouk? 

Soudan  and  Central  Africa. — Name  the  principal  cities  of  Soudan  from  east  to 
west  What  two  cities  on  the  Congo  River  ? Where  is  Ujiji  ? 

Western  Coast. — Name  the  countries,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Cape  Palmas.  Where  is 
Free  Town?  Monrovia?  Guinea  extends  from  Liberia  to  Cape  Frio: — name  its 
divisions,  from  north  to  south.  What  countries  north  of  the  Gold  Coast?  Where  is 
Cape  Coast  Castle?  Coomassie?  Abomey?  Loango?  San  Salvador?  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda? 

The  Cape  Lands. — What  river  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Cape  Colony? 
Between  what  two  rivers  does  the  Orange  River  Free  State  lie?  The  Trans  Vaal 
Colony?  {Trans  Vaal  means  beyond  the  Vaal)  Caifraria,  or  Katflr  Land,  is  bounded 
by  what  states?  Where  is  the  country  of  the  Zooloos?  Where  is  Cape  Town? 
Graham  Town  ? Port  Natal  ? 

Eastern  Coast. — To  whom  does  the  country  between  Delagoa  Bay  and  Cape 
Delgado  belong  ? Where  is  the  town  of  Mozambique  ? Where  is  Zanguebar  ? Zan- 
zibar Island  and  City  ? Where  is  Abyssinia  ? Gondar? 

Interior  Tribes. — Where  are  the  Galla  tribes?  The  Makololos  {mah-ko-lo' -lo8)t 
Bechuanas  {bet-choo-ah' -nas)  ? Hottentots  ? Bushmen  ? 

Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

Name  the  countries  on  the  coast,  in  their  order.  The  towns.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  which  flow  into  tlie  sea.  Narae^the  countries  in  which  Arabic  is  spoken. 
English.  French.  Portuguese.  Dutch. 

Which  is  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  Nile — Upper  or  Lower  Egypt?  Is  the  lower 
part  of  the  Nile  at  the  south  or  at  the  north?  Is  Egyptian  cotton  sent  to  America, 
or  to  Europe  ? What  do  you  suppose  is  meant  by  " cape  wool  ” and  “ cape  coffee  " ? 
Ship  a cargo  of  muskets  from  Liverpool  to  Zanzibar — by  what  waters? 
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CHAPTEE  XV.  • 

ASIA. 

[To  THE  Teacher. — Please  read  the  Suggestions,  page  5.] 

UTLINE. — There  are  raaiiy  large  seas  and  gulfs  upon  the 
coast,  but  they  do  not  extend  far  into  the  interior.  ^ 


2.  Surface. — The  central  and  southwestern  regions  consist  of 
immense  plateaus,  bordered  and  crossed  by  lofty  mountains. 

3.  North  and  west  of  this  high  land  lies  a great  plain,  which 
extends  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

4.  All  the  peninsulas  wdiich  branch  off  from  the  main  body  of 
Asia  are  occupied  by  low  plateaus  or  mountain-chains,  and  the 
islands  upon  the  coast  are  generally  mountainous  and  volcanic. 

The  Himalayas  are  the  liighest  mountains  in  the  world.  The  loftiest  summits  of 
the  range  are  Everest,  Dhawalagiri  (dah-wol-ah-ghe'-re),  and  Kunchinginga  (koon- 
chin  jing'-gah),  which  are  about  29,000  feet  (almost  five  and  a half  miles)  liigh. 

5.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  most  important  rivers  are  those  which 
water  the  plains  of  Hindoostan,  Indo-China,  and  China ; for  these 
are  the  most  fertile  and  populous  countries  in  the  world. 

The  Yang-tse  Kiang  and  Yenisei  are  the  greatest  of  the  Asiatic  rivers,  and  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  Mississipj)!. 

6.  The  Caspian  Sea  and  Sea  of  Aral,  which  are  shallow  and  salt, 
are  the  largest  lakes  in  Asia.  The  Caspian  is  nearly  five  times  the 
size  of  Lake  Superior,  and  is  the  greatest  lake  in  the  world. 

There  are  many  smaller  salt  lakes  scattered  over  the  liighlands.  Tlie  Dead  Pea 
is  a salt  lake  whose  surface  is  l.'iOO  feet  below  tlie  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie 
largest  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  are  Balkash  {bakl  kahsh)  and  Baikal  (hi'-kahl). 


7.  Climate. — Southern  Asia  (which  lies  south  of  the  southern 
mountain-chain)  has  a tropical  or  warm-temperate  climate. 
Northern  Asia  consists  of  the  Arctic  Slope,  and  has  an  Arctic 
climate.  Central  Asia  has  the  climate  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  ■ 

The  southern  and  eastern  slopes  are  exceedingly  fertile,  for  they  receive  the  warm, 
moist  winds  from  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

The  plateaus  and  interior  yilains  are  deprived  of  this  moisture  by  the  mountain- 
chains,  which  rise  like  great  walls  along  their  borders.  They  are  therefore  generally 
dry  and  barren,  and  contain  extensive  deserts  of  sand,  salt,  and  gravel. 

8.  Animals. — Among  the  most  important  domestic  animals  are 
the  elephant,  camel,  and  reindeer.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
horse,  ox,  buffalo,  sheep,  and  goat,  which  are  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Central  Asia. 

The  elephant  is  found  in  India  and  the  southern  part  of  Chiiia.  lie  is  used  for 
riding  and  for  drawing  heavy  burdens.  But  elephants  also  roam  wild,  in  great 
herds,  through  the  dense  forests  and  jungles  of  those  countries. 

The  camel  is  never  found  wild.  He  is  used  in  all  the  desert  regions  of  Central 
and  Southern  Asia,  and  is  so  necessary  in  crossing  these  immense  wastes  that  he  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  tlie  “ ship  of  the  desert.” 

The  reindeer  furnishes  the  native  tribes  of  Siberia  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
He  draws  them  in  sledges  over  the  frozen  snow  ; his  flesh  is  their  food  ; and  their 
tents  and  clothing  are  made  of  his  hide. 

0.  The  wild  beasts  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  are  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros;  the  tiger,  lion,  leopard,  and  others  of  the  cat  tribe; 
the  wild  dog,  hyena,  and  jackal,  which  belong  to  the  dog  family. 

The  tiger  belongs  solely  to  Asia.  He  is  never  found  as  far  west  as  Persia,  but 
wanders  north,  even  to  the  Altai  Mountains.  In  Siberia  are  the  reindeer,  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  a dangerous  kind  of  bear,  and  great  numbers  of  the  smaller  fur-hearing  animals. 

10.  The  hot,  moist  lowlands  abound  with  dangerous  serpents, 
beautiful  birds,  and  annoying  insects.  The  crocodiles,  which  infest 
the  rivers,  are  very  numerous  and  fierce. 

Even  .as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  co.ast,  the  marshes  in  summer  breed  swarms  of 
mosquitoes,  which  are  as  great  a pest  as  those  of  the  Amazon  Valley. 
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11.  Inhabitants. — The  people  of  Asia  (including  the  Malay  Islands) 
belong  to  four  races  : the  Caucasian,  Malay,  Negro,  and  Mongolian. 

1.  The  whites,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  people  of  the  south-western  table-lands  are 
Caucasians. 

2.  The  Malay,  or  Brown  Race,  is  found  in  Malacca  and  the  Malay  Islands. 

3.  The  Negroes  are  found  in  most  of  the  Malay  Islands. 

4.  The  Mongolian  race  has  spread  from  Mongolia  over  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  including  Indo-China,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Empires,  and  East 
and  West  Turkestan. 

The  people  of  this  race  are  shorter  than  the  whites.  They  liave  a yellow  skin, 
straight  black  hair,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes  set  obliquely. 

■ 12.  Religion. — The  Malays  and  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 

plateaus  are  Mohammedans.  The  religion  of  Hindoostan  is  called 
Brahmanism,  Brahm  being  the  Hindoo  name  for  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  Mongolian  race  are  generally  *the  followers  of  Boodha, 
a teacher  of  religion  who 
lived  in  Hindoostan  500 
years  before  Christ. 

Boodhism  has  more  disciples 
than  any  other  religion  in  the 
world.  Among  the  Hindoos 
and  Boodhists  the  educated 
classes  acknowledge  only  one 
god,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  idolaters,  and  worship  many 
gods. 

13.  Countries. — India, 

China,  and  Japan,  are 
warm,  moist,  and  fertile. 

They  are  thickly  settled, 
and  contain  many  great 
cities.  The  other  coun- 
tries are,  in  general,  too 
cold  or  too  dry  to  support 
a dense  population. 


VIEW  OF  BANGKOK. 


Among  the  other  productions  are  coffee,  tobacco,  sago,  and  such  tropical  fruits  as 
dates,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  etc.  Rice  and  millet  (a  kind  of  grain)  are  the  principal 
food  of  the  people.  Tea  has,  within  a few  years,  been  successfully  raised  and  largely 
exported. 

One  of  the  most  useful  plants  is  the  bamboo,  a stout  reed  sixty  or  a hundred  feet 
high.  It  grows  luxuriantly  throughout  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  is  used  for 
water-pipes  and  for  making  boats,  bridges,  houses,  and  many  other  things. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  India  muslins  and  the  famous  Cashmere  shawls. 

16.  The  excessive  growth  of  the  population  is  somewhat  checked 
by  occasional  famines,  and  by  the  fevers,  tigers,  and  serpents,  which 
destroy  great  numbers  of  people  on  the  hot,  low  plains. 

Every  year  thousands  of  persons  are  killed  by  the  tigers,  and  in  the  single  province 
of  Bengal  from  10,000  to  20,000  1 ives  are  annually  lost  by  the  bite  of  snakes. 

17.  Towns. — Calcutta,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  on  the 
Hoogly  River,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  It  contains  nearly 
900,000  people,  and  is  the  second  commercial  city  of  Asia. 

Bombay  is  the  second  city  of 
Hindoostan,  and  contains  nearly 
650,000  inhabitants. 

18.  Indo-China,  or 
Farther  India. — The 

western  coast  forms  a 
part  of  British  India. 
The  rest  of  the  country 
is  divided  into  several 
native  states,  of  which 
the  most  important  are 
the  empire  of  Burmah  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and 
Anam. 


The  productions  are  like  those 
of  Hindoostan,  but  they  are  not 
so  largely  exported,  for  the 
people  have  little  intercourse 
with  Europeans. 


Questions. — Where  are  the  plateaus  ? Describe  the  surface  north  and  west  of  i 
them.  The  surface  of  the  peninsulas  and  islands.  Where  are  the  most  important 
rivers?  Why  are  they  the  most  important?  Name  them.  Which  is  the  most  useful, 
the  Hoang-Ho  or  the  Yenisei  ? What  part  of  Asia  is  fertile  ? Barren  ? Whj'  ? 

Name  the  domestic  animals.  The  wild  beasts.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
elephant?  The  camel?  The  reindeer?  The  tiger  ? Is  the  tiger  found  in  Arabia? 
What  animals  belong  to  the  cat  tribe?  The  dog  family?  What  animals  are  found 
in  Siberia?  In  the  tropical  lowlands?  What  causes  the  mosquitoes  in  Siberia? 

To  what  race  do  the  whites  belong?  The  Hindoos?  Name  the  countries  of  the 
south-western  table-lands.  To  what  race  do  the  people  belong  ? Where  is  the 
Mongolian  race  found?  What  two  races  are  found  in  the  Malay  Islands? 

What  is  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos?  Of  the  Arabs  and  Persians?  Turks?  Of 
the  Mongolian  race  ? Are  all  the  Hindoos  and  Boodhists  idolaters  ? 

14.  Hindoostan,  Indo-China,  and  the  Malay  Islands  are  called 
India,  or  the  East  Indies.  They  are  tropical  countries. 

Hindoostan,  the  west  coast  of  Indo-China,  and  some  colonies  in  the  Malay  Islands 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  are  called  British  India. 

15.  Hindoostan  exports  great  quantities  of  cotton,  rice,  silk, 
opium,  indigo,  sugar,  and  spices. 


19.  Towns. — Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  is  the  largest  city  of 
Indo-China,  and  contains  about  half  a million  people. 

Bangkok  is  a floating  city,  for  most  of  the  houses  are  built  upon  rafts,  which  line 
both  banks  of  the  great  river  Meinarn  {may-e-nahm')  for  several  miles.  At  night  the 
town  is  illuminated  by  countless  numbers  of  beautiful  lanterns  of  every  color  and 
form,  and  looks  like  a fairy  scene. 

20.  The  MALAY  ISLANDS  (sometimes  called  Malaysia)  lie  between 
Asia  and  Australia.  They  are  generally  mountainous  and  volcanic; 
and  are  subject  to  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  savages,  but  many  of  the  iMalays  cultivate  the  soil 
or  lead  a seafaring  life.  Some  of  these  eastern  seas  are  infested  by  Malay  pirates. 

21.  The  Philippine  Islands  belong  to  Spain.  The  rest  are  either 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  Java  is  the  most 
populous  and  cultivated  of  the  Malay  islands.  It  exports  immense 
quantities  of  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  spices,  and  other  ti-opical  productions. 

22.  Towns. — Batavia  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Java,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  archipelago,  and  exports  the 
well-known  Manilla  cordage  and  cigars. 
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VIEW  IN  CHINA.  LAKE  THAI-HCU. 


23.  The  Chinese  Empire  includes  China  and  Mantchooria,  on 
the  eastern  slope ; Thibet  {ti'-het),  Mongolia,  and  East  Turkestan  on 
the  Central  Plateau ; and  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Corea. 

21.  China  includes  the  great  plains  of  the  Yang  tse-Kiang  and 
Hoang-Ho,  and  the  mountain-lands  south  and  west  of  them. 

These  two  mighty  rivers  and  their  branches  are  united  by  numerous  canals.  Tho 
rivers  and  canals  are  thronged  with  boats,  and  are  the  principal  roads  of  the  country. 

On  the  plains  and  lower  mountains  every  foot  of  land  is  highly  cultivated,  for 
the  population  is  more  crowded  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  More 
than  two  millions  of  people  are  obliged  to  live  in  houses  built  upon  rafts  which  float 
on  the  rivers  and  canals. 

25.  The  principal  exports  are  tea,  silk,  and  rice ; but  the  usual 
products  of  warm-temperate  countries  (such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
sugar)  are  raised  in  abundance. 

The  Chinese  work  with  exquisite  skill  in  ivory,  wood,  and  pearl,  and  make  the 
most  beautiful  porcelain,  crape,  and  flowered  silk. 

26.  Towns. — No  country  in  the  world  has  so  many  great  cities  as 
China.  Pekin,  the  capital,  has  1,650,000  inhabitants.  Canton, 
the  most  important  seaport  of  Asia,  contains  about  1,000,000. 

27.  linntchooria  is  a cold,  mountainous  region,  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  gloomy  forests.  That  ])art  of  the  country  which 
lies  north  of  the  Amoor  Kiver  belongs  to  Russia. 

28.  Thibet  occupies  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Ccnti-al  Plateau,  and  is 
the  highest  country  in  the  world.  It  is  too  cold  for  agriculture,  and 
the  people  live,  mainly,  by  their  flocks  and  herds. 

In  Lassa,  the  capital,  resides  the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Boodhist 
religion.  He  is  worshipped  as  God  in  the  form  of  man. 


29.  Mkonffolia  occupies  the  eastern  half  of  the  Central  Plateau. 
Nearly  the  whole  country  is  barren,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  Desert 
of  Gobi,  or  Shamo,  which  means  the  “Sea  of  Sand.” 

. On  these  dry,  treeless  ])lains  there  is  no  shelter  from  the  scorching  sun  of  summer, 
and  the  piercing  wind  of  the  long  winter.  The  only  vegetation  is  a coarse  grass  and 
some  low  bu.shes.  Yet  upon  this  scanty  pasturage  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  wander- 
ing Tartar  tribes  subsist.  By  means  of  the  camel  an  extensive  caravan  trade  between 
China,  Siberia,  Thibet,  and  Turkestan  is  carried  on  across  these  dreary  table-lands. 

30.  East  Turkestan  was  a province  of  China  until  1865,  when 
it  established  an  independent  government.  It  was  re-conquered  by 
the  Chinese  in  1877,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

i The  mountain  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Caravans  from  the  east  and 
the  west  stop  at  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  to  exchange  their  goods. 

V 

31.  Corea  is  a populous  country,  but  is  very  little  known  to  us. 

32.  The  Empire  of  Japan  embraces  the  islands  of  Hondo 
(formerly  called  Nippon),  Yezo  {yay'-zo),  Shikoku  {she-ko' -ku) , 
Kiushiu,  the  Liu  Kiu  {lee-oo'  kee-oo)  group  and  nearly  four  thousand 
smaller  islands. 

The  Japanese  islands  are  mountainous  and  volcanic.  Hondo,  the  largest,  is  yOU 
miles  long  and  100  wide.  Northern  Yezo  is  very  cold,  but  the  southern  part  of  tho 
empire  is  semi-tropical  in  climate  and  vegetation. 

Rice  is  the  daily  food  of  the  people,  together  with  a great  variety  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  fish.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tea,  silk,  copper,  camphor,  silk- 
worms' eggs,  and  lacquer-work. 

33.  The  Japanese  are  the  most  intelligent  nation  in  Asia.  They 
are  a frank,  brave,  honorable,  and  progressive  race. 


ETRLCT  IN  JAPANESE  CITY,  NEAR  MT.  FLjl. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreigners  in  1S58,  Japan  has  adopted  many 
of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Europe  and  America.  Railways  have  been  built,  and  a 
submarine  cable  carries  telegrajihic  messages  to  London  or  San  Irancisco.  The 
Japanese  have  a fine  army  and  navy,  and  a national  system  of  schools  and  colleges. 

34.  Totiuw.— Tokio,  the  capital  (formerly  called  Yedo),  is  the 
largest  city,  and  contains  about  675,000  inhabitants. 

Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  and  Hakod.ate  are  the  principal  ports  for  foreign 


commerce, 
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36.  Siberia  belongs  to 
Russia.  Only  the  southern 
districts  are  warm  enough 
for  cultivation,  and  the 
chief  productions  of  the 
country  are  minerals  and 
furs. 

The  mines  of  the  Ural  and  Altai 
Mountains  are  of  immense  value, 
yielding  gold,  silver,  and  iron, 
emeralds  and  rubies,  and  many 
beautiful  kinds  of  stone. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Rus- 
sians, who  are  engaged  in  mining 
and  commerce.  Some  of  the  native 
tribes  live  by  fishing  and  hunting, 
and  by  trapping  the  fur-bearing 
animals. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  the 
north  subsist  almost  entirely 
upon  the  reindeer.  Those  of  the 
south,  called  the  Kirghis,  own  immense  numbers  of  horses,  camels,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

36.  Towns. — The  towns  are  small,  but  are  well  built,  and  the  citi- 
zens enjoy  in  the  long  and  dreadfully  cold  winters  the  gayety  and 
luxury  of  European  capitals. 


CARAVAN  CROSSING  A DESERT. 


42.  Towns. — Smyrna  is 
the  most  important  seaport. 
Jerusalem  is  sacred  both  to 
Christians  and  to  Jews,  and 
Mecca  is  the  Holy  City  of 
the  Mohammedans. 

43.  Arabia  contains  a 
central  plateau  which  cov- 
ers about  half  the  peninsula. 
Central  Arabia,  which  occu- 
pies most  of  this  table-land, 
is  a rich  and  beautiful  coun- 
try, with  a civilized  popu- 
lation, and  numerous  well- 
built  cities,  towns,  and 
villages. 

It  is  occupied  by  two  extensive 
kingdoms — Shomer  and  Nejed. 

Hayel  is  the  capital  of  Shomer,  and  Riad  of  Nejed. 

This  fertile  country  was  unknown  to  us  until  a few  years  ago,  for  it  is  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  deserts  occupied  by  bands  of  wandering  Arabs.  Mr.  Palgrave,  an 
English  traveller,  penetrated  the  interior  in  1862,  and  has  published  an  account  of 
his  discoveries. 


Irkoutsk  and  Tobolsk  are  the  largest  towns.  At  Kyachta  (Jcc-ahk'-tah)  the  goods 
are  received  which  are  brought  by  caravan  from  China  to  Maimatchin.  They  are 
sent  to  Russia  by  sledges  in  winter,  and  by  the  rivers  in  summer. 

37. ^  SOONGARIA,  formerly  a province  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  now 
belong.s  to  Russia.  It  is  principally  important  as  being  the  gateway 
of  the  caravan  trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 

38.  West  Turkestan  consists  of  several  states  called  khanats, 
each  of  which  has  a native  ruler  or  Khan.  Most  of  these  states 
are  subject  to  Russia. 

In  the  south,  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture ; but  the  wandering 
tribes,  in  the  north  and  west,  subsist  by  war  and  the  chase,  and  their  chief  wealth 
is  in  their  immense  numbers  of  camels,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats. 

39.  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Georgia  belong 
to  the  Plateau  of  Iran,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a desert  of  sand 
or  salt,  very  cold  in  winter  and  intensely  hot  in  summer.  Some  of 
the  lower  valleys  are  fertile,  and  have  the  vegetation  of  Southern 
Asia  and  Southern  Europe. 

40.  The  chief  productions  are  dates,  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacco.  The  Persians  manufacture  perfumes  and  the  most 
beautiful  carpets  and  shawls. 

The  Persians  are  more  civilized  than  the  Afghans  and  Boloochees,  who  are  a wild, 
half-barbarous  people.  Georgia  belongs  to  Russia.  The  people  arc  remarkable  for 
their  handsome  features  and  noble  forms. 

41.  Asiatic  Turkey. — The  Plateau  of  Asia  Minor  is  well  adapted 
to  agriculture  and  grazing,  but  the  Syrian  table-land  and  the  plains 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  generally  hot,  dry,  and  barren. 

The  fertile  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey  afford  the  j.roductions  of  Southern  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe.  The  principal  exports  are  raisins,  dried  figs,  wine,  and  olive  oil; 
perfumery  and  gums ; silfc,  Morocco  leather,  beautiful  shawls,  and  carpets. 


44.  The  coast  region  of  Arabia  has  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  Tropics.  The  chief  exports  are  dates,  gums,  the  famous  Mocha 
coffee,  the  pearls  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf. 

Tlie  western  coast  belongs  to  Turkey  ; the  southern  and  eastern  to  the  sultan  of 
Muscat ; Aden  to  Great  Britain. 


Countries. — Hindoostan. — Name  the  vegetable  productions.  The  animal.  The 
food  plants.  Those  used  for  clothing.  For  shelter.  What  dangers  do  the  people 
encounter?  What  is  meant  by  British  India?  What  is  the  climate  of  the  East 
Indies  ? 

Indo-Ckina. — Describe  the  surface.  Name  the  rivers.  The  productions.  Why  are 
they  not  exported  as  largely  as  from  Hindoostan?  The  animals  are  those  which 
belong  to  die  warmer  parts  of  Asia  : — name  them. 

Malay  Islands. — Describe  the  surface.  Climate.  Productions.  To  what  nation 
does  Java  belong?  The  Philippine  Islands?  The  others?  Name  the  exports  of 
Batavia.  Of  Manilla. 

Chinese  Empire. — How  do  the  people  in  the  lowlands  of  China  travel?  Why  is 
the  land  so  highly  cultivated?  Name  the  productions  of  China.  The  chief  exports. 

Why  is  Thibet  so  cold?  Why  is  not  Mongolia  as  fertile  as  China?  What  com- 
merce is  carried  on  across  the  Central  Plateau?  What  hardships  are  encountered? 

What  gives  importance  to  Kashgar  and  Yarkand? 


Japan. — Describe  the  surface.  Climate.  Productions.  What  do  we  obtain  from 
Japan?  What  is  there  remarkable  about  the  Japanese? 

Siberia. — What  mineral  products?  Animal?  What  trade?  What  districts  are 
cultivated?  How  do  the  uncivilized  portion  of  the  people  subsist?  The  civilized? 
Soong iria.— \YherQ  is  Soongaria?  From  what  does  it  derive  its  importance? 


lies?  TurkesU  'i. — To  what 
dry  ? Where  a'le  the  fertile 
Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Describe  the  soil. 
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it  belong?  Is  the  climate  moist  or 
towns. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  ASIA.  ‘ ■ 
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Position. — What  ocean  north  of  Asia?  East?  South?  What  Grand  Division 
west  of  it?  How  is  Asia  connected  with  Africa?  Separated  from  North  America? 
Between  what  oceans  are  the  Malay  Islands?  {They  are  included  within  the  dotted 
lines  on  the  map.] 

In  what  zones  does  the  mainland  of  Asia  lie  ? In  which  hemisphere — the  Northern 
01  Southern?  What  peninsula  extends  almost  to  the  Equator?  What  three  are 
partly  in  the  Torrid  Zone  ? What  group  of  islands  is  wholly  in  that  zone  ? What 
is  the  climate  of  those  islands  ? Of  the  southern  peninsulas  ? Of  Siberia  ? 


Outline. — Describe  the  Sea  of  Kara,  Behring  Sea,  Ochotsk,  Japan,  Yellow, 
China,  Arabian,  Red,  Mediterranean,  Black,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Persian  Gulf, 
Gulf  of  Obe.  The  following  gulfs  are  parts  of  what  seas; — Penjinsk?  Tonquin  ? 
Siam  ? Martaban  ? Cambay  ? Persian  ? 

Through  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  going  from  the  Gulf  of  Penjinsk  to  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban,  without  entering  any  ocean?  Name  all  the  branches  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  By  what  strait  do  you  enter  the  Red  Sea?  The  Persian  Gulf? 

What  is  the  most  northern  cape  of  Asia?  The  most  eastern?  The  most 
southern?  Describe  the  following  capes,  stating  on  what  part  of  the  coast  they 
are  and  into  what  water  they  project: — Severe,  East,  Lopatka,  Cambodia, 
Romania,  Comorin. 

Where  are  the  Aleutian  Islands?  {They  extend  westward  from  the  coast  of  North 
America,and  form  the  southern  boundary  of  Behring  Sea]  Kurile  Islands?  Saghalin  ? 
Japan  Islands?  Mention  the, latter,  in  their  order,  from  north  to  south.  Which 
is  the  largest?  Where  are  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands?  Where  is  Formosa?  Hainan? 

Borneo  (the  largest  of  the  Malay  Islands)  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  other  islands  form  nearly  a half  circle  about  it.  What  island  east 
of  it?  What  group  east  of  Celebes?  North  of  it?  Name  the  largest  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

How  is  Celebes  separated  from  Borneo  ? What  chain  of  islands  south  of  Borneo  ? 
Which  is  the  largest  of  the  Sunda  Islands?  The  next? 

Wliere  are  the  Nicobar  Islands  ? The  Andaman?  Ceylon?  The  Maldive  Islands  ? 
The  Laccadive  Islands?  The  Islands  of  New  Siberia?  Nova  Zembla  Islands? 
Spitzbergen  Islands  ? To  what  country  do  the  last  two  groups  belong  ? 

Describe  the  Peninsula  of  Kamchatka  {hahm-chaht' -hah) from  what  part 
of  the  mainland  it  extends,  in  what  direction,  and  by  what  waters  it  is  surrounded. 
The  Corea,  Indo-China,  Malacca,  Hindoostan,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor. 


Surface. — In  what  country  are  the  Taurus  Mountains?  The  Caucasus?  The 
Elborz?  The  Hindoo  Koosh?  The  Himalaya?  The  Nan-ling?  All  these  ranges 
make  one  connected  chain  across  the  southern  part  of  Asia : — in  what  direction  does 
this  Southern  Chain  extend?  Name  its  parts,  from  east  to  west. 

In  what  direction  do  the  Belor  Mountains  brancli  off  from  the  Southern  Chain  ? 
Two  chains  extend  eastward  from  the  Belor  Mountains : — what  is  the  southern 
one  ? The  northern  ? ' 


In  what  direction  do  the  Altai  Mountains  extend?  The  Altai  range  extends, 
under  different  names,  to  East  Cape; — what  are  those  names? 

A great  chain  extends  from  East  Cape  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  composed  of  the 
following  ranges:  the  Stanovoi,  Yablonoi,  Altai,  Belor,  Hindoo  Koosh,  Elborz, 
Caucasus  and  Taurus  ; — in  what  direction  does  this  chain  extend  ? Name  the  parts 
of  it  from  south-west  to  north-east.  From  north-east  to  south-west.  . 


Khin-gan 
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cross  it. 


North  and  west  of  this  chain  lies  a 
Caspian  Sea ; — what  country  in.Hlie 

In  what  direction  do  the  Khin 
The  southern  part  of  H 
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The  South-western  Table-lands  are  the  Plateau  of  Iran,  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
aad  Arabia.  The  Plateau  of  Irau  comprises  Georgia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
Belooshistan.  In  what  country  are  the  Plateaus  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria?  Of 
Arabia? 

Jt' 

the  Lakes  and  Rivers  belong  to  the  Arctic,  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Interior  Systems. 

Arctic  System.— These  rivers  flow  over  the  great  plain  nortli  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains. Describe  the  Obe.  Its  principal  branches.  Describe  the  Yenisei.  Through 
what  river  does  Lake  Baikal  flow  into  it?  Describe  the  Lena.  Which  way  does 
the  country  north  of  the  Altai  Mountains  slope? 

Pacific  System.— Nhexe  does  the  Amoor  River  rise?  It  flows  around  the  northern 
end  of  what  chain  of  mountains  ? What  country  does  it  drain  ? The  Yang-tse  Kiang 
and  Hoang-Ho  rise  on  opposite  sides  of  what  mountains.  In  what  direction,  and 
into  what  waters,  do  they  flow  ? Describe  the  Cambodia.  The  Meinam. 

Indian  Ocean  System. — Describe  the  Irrawaddy.  The  Salwen.  Name  all  the 
rivers  of  Indo-China.  In  what  direction  do  the)’  flow?  How  are  they  separated 
from  each  other  ? In  what  direction  do  these  mountain-chains  extend  ? To  what 
two  systems  do  the  rivers  of  Indo-China  belong? 

The  Brahmaputra,  Indus,  and  Ganges  rise  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains ; — which 
two  on  the  northern  side  ? Which  one  on  the  southern  ? Describe  each  of  them. 
Describe  the  Nerbudda.  The  Godavery.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rise  in  the 
plateau  of  Asia  klinor: — describe  their  course.  Name  all  the  rivers  of  the  southern 
slope. 

Interior  Systems. — Tliese  consist  of  several  lakes  and  rivers  which  have  no  outlet 
to  the  ocean.  Describe  the  Caspian  Sea.  What  rivers  flew  into  it?  Where  is  the  Dead 
Sea  ? The  Sea  of  Aral  ? What  two  rivers  does  it  receive  ? Where  is  Lake  Balkash  ? 
What  river  flows  into  it  ? 


Countries  and  Towns. — Hindoostan. — Bound  it.  What  part  is  table-land? 
Name  the  rivers.  Where  are  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Lucknow,  Benares,  Delhi, 
Lahore,  Cashmere?  [Note. — Hindoostan,  Indo-China,  and  the  Malay  Islands,  form 
together  India,  or  the  East  Indies.] 

Indo-China  or  Farther  India. — Bound  it.  What  direction  do  the  mountains  and 
rivers  follow ? Where  are  Bangkok,  Saigon,- Hue  (/too-ay'),  Singapore,  Rangoon? 

Malay  Islands. — In  what  zone  are  they  ? Where  are  Batavia,  Manilla?  What 
constitute  the  East  Indies? 

China. — Which  way  does  the  land  slope?  Where  are  Pekin,  Canton,  Nankin, 
Shang-hai,  Ningpo,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Hong-kong,  Macao  (mah-how')  ? 

To  what  plateau  does  East  Turkestan  belong?  Where  is  Kashgar?  Yarkand  ? 

Thibet.- — What  mountains  bound  it?  Is  the  surface  high  or  low ? To  what  great 
plateau  does  it  belong?  Where  is  Lassa? 

Mongolia. — To  what  plateau  does  it  belong?  Where  is  Maimatchin? 

Soongaria. — What  part -of  the  central  plateau  does  it  occupy  ? 

Where  are  Toki^  OzaiMs..^ Kioto,  Nagoya,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 

Nagasaki,  Hakodate? 

Siberia. — Is  the  surface  higtl-or  lowL  Where  are  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Omsk,  Ya- 
joutsk^  Irkoutsk,  Kyachta? 

TUcst  Turhestan. — To  what  great  plain  does  it  belong?  Name  the  towns. 

Georgia. — Describe  the  surface.  What  town  in  Georgia? 

Persia. — What  is  the  surface?  Name  the  principal  towns. 

Afghanistan. — Describe  the  surface.  Name  the  towns. 

Beloochistan . — Is  the  surface  high  or  low?  Where  is  Kelat? 

Turkey. — What  two  plateaus  occupy  the  greater  part?  Describe  the  rivers. 
Where  are  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Mecca,  Trebizond,  Jerusalem,  Beirout? 

Arabia. — Bound  it.  Where  are  Muscat,  Mocha,  Aden,  Hayel,  Riad? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 

Australasia  comprises  Australia  and  the  nearest  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Papua,  and  the  islands  that  surround  tlie  Coral  Sea,  are  occupied  by  tribes  of 
negro  savages.  T asmania  is  a British  colony  belonging  to  Australia.  It  is  inhabited 


New  Zealand  is  a British  Colony,  though  the  settlers  are,  in  fact,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  country.  They  have  railroads,  public  schools,  and  a demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  In  the  northern  island,  however,  there  are  tribes  of 
ferocious  savages,  who  are  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  whites. 

The  Kiwi,  a species  of  ostrich,  without  wings  or  tail,  and  with  hair  instead  of 
feathers,  is  one  of  the  native  animals. 

AUSTRALIA. 

2.  Surface. — The  interior  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored; 
but  it  is  supposed  to  consist  of  an  immense  barren  plain,  rising 
gradually  to  the  mountains  on  the  coast. 

3.  Lakes  and  Rivers. — On  account  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
climate,  water  is  scarce.  Most  of  the  rivers  disappear  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  the  lakes  (which  are  generally  salt)  become  reedy  marshes. 

4.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — The  northern  half  of  the  country  is 
tropical.  The  southern  half  has  a mild  climate,  somewhat  like  that 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  produces  wheat  and  other  grains,  the  vine, 
mulberry  and  olive,  oranges  and  lemons. 

5.  These  plants,  however,  were  introduced  by  the  European  set- 
tlers. Hardly  any  food-plants  were  found  in  the  country,  for  the 
natural  vegetation  of  Australia  is  different  from  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  tree.s  have  small  narrow  leaves,  and  but  little  undergrowth  ; so  that  the  forests 
are  light  and  open.  They  contain  a great  many  flowering  trees. 

Among  the  most  common  trees  are  the  beautiful  fern,  the  acacia,  and  the  gigantic 
eucalyptus,  or  gum  tree.  Tlie  eucalyptus  is  sometimes  called  the  fever  tree,  for  when 
it  grows  in  wet  land.s  it  absorbs  a very  great  quantity  of  moisture  and  tlius  prevents 
tlie  exhalation  of  jioisonous  vapors. 

The  droughts  in  this  country  sometimes  last  for  several  months,  or  even  a year, 
drying  up  the  rivers,  destroying  flocks,  and  changing  the  land  into  a desert.  Then 
suddenly  the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  filling  up  the  dry  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  flooding 
the  thirsty  jdains. 

When  the  summer  winds  blow  from  the  interior  deserts,  the  heat  is  dreadful,  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  rising  to  130°  in  the  shade. 


(>.  The  Animals  are  different  from  those  of  other  countries.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  kangaroo  and  the  platypus.  The  latter  has 
the  bill  and  webbed  feet  of  a duck,  and  the  body  of  an  otter.  The 
emu  is  like  the  ostrich,  and  is  seven  feet  hiHi. 

7.  Inhabitants. — The  white  settlers  are  Europeans.  The  natives 
belong  to  the  Papuan  race.  They  are  smaller  and  more  active  than 
the  African  negroes,  and  their  skin  is  of  a dark  chocolate  color. 

Some  tribes  are  cannibals,  and  are  exceedingly  fierce.  Others  are  mild  and  peace- 
able. But  they  are  all  degraded,  indolent  savages. 

8.  Productions  and  Occupations. — The  whites  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  mining  and  grazing.  Immense  quantities  of  gold  and  wool  are 
exported. 

The  mining  region  is  in  the  Australian  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the  Murray  River. 
The  gold-mines  are  the  richest  in  the  world,  excepting  those  of  California.  Great 
quantities  of  copper  and  coal  are  also  obtained. 

9.  Government. — Australia  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  divided 
into  several  states  called  Colonies.  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
are  the  most  important. 

10.  Towns. — Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  the  largest  towns.  Mel- 
bourne contains  about  200,000  inhabitants. 

POLYNESIA. 

11.  POLYNESIA  is  the  name  given  to  the  multitude  of  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

12.  Surface. — Some  of  the  islands  are  mountainous  and  volcanic. 
Others  are  formed  by  the  coral  polyp — a very  minute  creature  that 
lives  in  the  sea. 

A coral  island  or  atoll  is  a narrow  strip  of  land  rising  hut  a few  feet  above  the 
water,  and  enclosing  a part  of  the  ocean.  It  is  clothed  with  a luxuriant  vegetation 
of  cocoa-nut  palm.s  and  other  plants. 

13.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — Polynesia  is  in  or  near  the  Torrid 
Zone;  but  the  ocean  breezes  cool  the  air,  and  the  climate  is  like  a 
warm,  delightful  spring. 

The  native  plants  are  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  and  banana  trees,  the 
sugar-cane,  yam,  and  cotton. 

14.  The  Inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  race.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  some  other  groups,  the  ntitives  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  In  others  they  retain  their  savage  ferocity  and  their 
practice  of  cannibalism. 

But  in  all  of  them  they  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  will,  before  many 
years,  disappear  from  tlie  face  of  tlie  earth. 

liK  Towns. — Honolulu,  on  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  the  -nly 
important  town  in  Polynesia. 
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Questions  on  the  Map. 

Amiralia. — Between  what  two  oceans  doe^^stralia  lie?  Where  is  Torres  Strait? 
Coral  Sea?  What  islands  partly  enclose  i^^B^'here  is  Bass  Strait?  Name  all  the 
inlets,  in  order,  beginning  with  the  Gulf  ^Carpentaria.  All  the  capes  in  order, 
commencing  with  the  most  northern.  Where  is  Melville  Island  ? Tasmania  ? 

Where  are  the  Australian  Alps?  The  Blue  Mountains?  What  mountain  north 
of  the  centre  ? Where  is  the  Stony  Desert  ? Describe  the  Murray  River.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributary,  the  Darling.  What  three  lakes  in  the  southern  part  of  Australia? 

Name  the  states,  or  colonies,  and  describe  the  situation  of  each.  Describe  the 
following  towns,  telling  in  what  colony  and  upon  what  body  of  water  each  is  sit- 
uated : — Sydney,  Melbourne,  Ballarat,  Adelaide,  Hobart  Town,  Perth. 

I Australia,  and  the  islands  within  the  dotted  lines,  are,  together,  called  Australasia : 
came  these  islands,  in  their  order,  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Which  is  the 
largest  ? What  is  the  capital  of  New  Zealand  ? 

Polynesia. — Name  the  groups  of  islands  north  of  the  Equator.  To  what  group 
do  Hawaii  and  Oahu  belong  ? What  town  on  Oahu  ? • What  large  group  crosses 
the  Equator,  north  and  south  ? Name  the  groups  south  of  the  Equator.  To  what  one 
does  Tahiti  belong  ? 


Questions  on  the  Map  and  Text. 

Australia. — Is  Australia  in  the  northern  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ? In  what 
zones  ? Which  is  generally  the  hottest,  the  northern  or  the  southern  coast  ? Which 
is  the  coldest  month  in  Melbourne — January  or  July  ? 

Which  are  the  hottest  winds  in  the  summer — those  from  the  interior  or  those  from 
the  sea  ? When  do  the  rivers  dry  up  ? What  plants  were  introduced  by  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  ? What  bad  effects  are  produced  by  the  droughts  ? 

State  what  is  remarkable  about  the  vegetation.  About  the  animals.  Describe  the 
native?.  Where  else  are  these  negroes  found  ? Are  they  civilized  or  savage  ? 

How  are  the  whites  employed  ? What  losses  are  sometimes  incurred  by  the 
farmers  and  graziers  ? What  are  the  principal  exports  ? What  precious  metal  is 
found?  Wuat  useful  minerals?  Name  the  two  largest  cities.  What  English  town 
in  New  Zealand?  Who  inhabit  Papua  and  the  islands  around  the  Coral  Sea? 

Where  are  the  savages  of  New  Zealand  found?  What  is  the  mother  country  of 
the  white  settlers  ? Describe  the  most  remarkable  animal. 

Polynesia. — What  two  classes  of  islands  are  there?  Describe  the  Coral  Islands. 
The  climate  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  Why  are  they  not  as  hot  as  Ceniral  Africa'' 
Describe  the  productions.  To  what  race  do  the  inhabitants  belong? 
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GENERAL  BfEVIEW. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAPS  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS. 

Atlantic  Ocean. — Inlets. — What  Grand  Divisions  lie  upon  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Atlantic?  Upon  the  western?  Name  in  their  order,  from  south  to  north,  the 
inlets  of  the  Atlantic  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  Of  Europe.  Of  North  America,  from 
north  to  south.  Of  South  America. 

Peninsulas  and  Capes. — Name  the  African  capes  which  project  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  peninsulas  and  capes  of  Europe  which  project  into  the  Atlantic.  Those  of  North 
America.  Of  South  America. 

Islands. — Name  the  Atlantic  islands  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  south  to  north. 
Wliat  two  oceanic  isla.nds  south  and  west  of  Guinea  ? What  oceanic  islands  west  of 
Spain?  Why  are  they  called  oceariic  {See  page  S,  under  paragraph  3.) 

Name  the  Atlantic  islands  near  the  coast  of  Europe.  What  great  oceanic  island 
west  of  Norway  and  midway  between  Europe  and  America? 

Name  the  Atlantic  islands  near  the  coast  of  North  America.  What  (??eanic  group 
south-east  of  Cape  Hatteras?  What  chain  of  islands  connects  North  and  South 
America?  What  oceanic  islands  east  of  Patagonia? 

Pivers. — Name,  from  north  to  south,  the  African  rivers  which  flow  into  tlm  Atlantic. 
The  European  rivers  which  flcjwjnto  the  Atlantic.  The  rivers  of  Africa  and  Europe 
which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas. 

Name,  from  north  to  south,  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America  which  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  and  its  inlets.  Those  of  South  America. 


Pacific  Ocean. — Inlets. — W^R  Grand  Divisions  lie  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Pacific?  Upon  its  western  shores?  Name  the  inlets  of  the  Pacific  upon  the  coast  of 
South  America.  Of  North  America.  Of  Asigi^from  north  to  south.  Of  Australia. 

Peninsulas  and  Capes. — Name  the  peninsula  and  capes  of  South  America  which 
project  into  the  Pacific.  Of  North  America.  Of  Asia.  Of  Australia. 

Islands. — Name  the  Pacific  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  south  to 
north.  What  oceanic  islands  west  of  Chili?  Name  the  Pacific  islands  near  the  coast 
of  North  America.  What  chain  extends  from  North  America  to  Asia? 

Name  the  Pacific  islands  near  the  coast  of  A.sia.  Which  of  them  belong  to  the 
Malay  Archipelago?  Name  the  Pacific  islands  which  belong  to  Auigtralasia.  Name 
the  principal  groups  of  the  Polynesian  islands.  Are  they  oceanic  or  continental? 

Rivers. — Name  the  rivers  of  North  America  which  flow  into  the  Pacific.  Those  of 
Asia.  Why  are  there  no  long  Pacific  rivers  in  South  America? 


Indian  Ocean. — Inlets. — What  Grand  Division  and  archipelago  lie  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ? What  Grand  Division  npon  the  northern  shore  ? 
Upon  the  western?  What  inlets  of  this  ocean  upon  the  coast  of  Australia?  Of 
Asia?  Of  Africa? 

Peninsulas  and  Capes. — W^hat  Australian  capes  penetrate  into  the  Indian  Ocean  ? 
What  three  Asiatic  peninsulas?  What  Asiatic  cape?  What  African  capes? 

Islands. — What  group  of  islands  betw'een  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  ?__  Name 
the  largest  two  of  them  which  border  upon  the  Indian  Ocean.  Name  the  Indian 
islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia.  Of  Africa. 

Rivers. — Name  the  rivers  of  Asia  which  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Those  of 
Africa. 


Arctic  Ocean. — Inlets. — What  three  Grand  Divisions  form  nearly  a circle  around 
the  Arctic  Ocean?  Name,  from  east  to  west,  the  Arctic  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Of  Eurojje. . .Of  North  America.  What  passage  connects  the  Arctic  with  the  Pacific  ? 

Peninsulaf  and.  Capes. — What  cape  projects  from  Asia  into  the  Arctic?  From 
Europe  ? What  American  peninsulas  and  cape  ? 

Islands. — What  Arctic  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia  and  Europe?  Of  North 
America? 

Rivers. — AVhat  rivers  of  Asia  flow  into  the  Arctic?  Of  Europe?  Of  America? 


Surface  of  the  Continents. — Western  Continent. — A great  mountain  system  fol- 
lows the  Pacific  coast  of  America — in  what  direction  does  it  extend?  What  is  the 
name  of  this  system  in  S.  America?  What  are  the  • two  principal  ranges  in 
80 


N.  America?  Where  is  this  system  the  highest — in  N.  America,  or  in  S.  America? 
Where  is  it  the  widest — in  N.  or  in  S.  America? 

What  lower  range  of  mountains  follows  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America? 
What  ranges  lie  near  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  ? 

What  great  plain  in  North  America  lies  between  the  Pvocky  and  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  extending  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  In  what  direc- 
tion does  its  greatest  length  extend  ? A great  plain  in  South  America  lies  between 
the  Andes  on  the  west  and  the  mountains  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  on  the  east — in  what 
direction  does  its  greatest  length  extend?  This  great  central-plain  of  the  Western 
Continent  extends,  therefore,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
interrupted  only  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea — in  what  direction  ? 
What  mountains  form  its  western  border? 


Eastern  Continent. — A great  mountain-system  extends  from  Behring  Strait  in 
A.sia  to  tfie  Atlantic  Ocean  in  Europe — name  its  parts,  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
North  of  tliis  system  a great  plain  stretches  to  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans— 
in  wliat  direction  does  its  greatest  length  extend  ? A fringe  of  mountainous  peninsulas 
extends  from  the  southern  part  of  Asia  and  Europe — name  them,  from  east  to  west. 

The  coast  of  Africa  is  skirted  by  ranges  of  mountains — name  the  ranges  which- 
follow  'lElie  Mediterranean  coast.  The  Atlantic  coast.  The  Indian  Ocean  coast. 
What  is  the  surface  of  the  land  enclosed  by  these  ranges? 

The  coast  of  Australia  is  skirted  by  mountain-chains — what  is  the  character  of  the 
surface  which  they  enclose  ? What  is  the  surface  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAPS  AND  TEXT. 

Climate. — What  Grand  Division  lies  wholly  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone  ? What 
two  principally  in  that  zone  ? What  two  chiefly  in  the  Torrid  ? What  one  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  Torrid  and  South  Temperate  Zones  ? Which  are  the 
warmest — the  three  northern  or  the  three  southern? 


Vegetation. — Are  the  trees  of  tropical  countries  mostly  evergreen  or  deciduous? 
Those  of  temperate  climates?  What  evergreen  trees  grow  in  very  cold  countries? 
Name  some  of  the  principal  plants  that  grow  in  tropical  countries.  In  sub-tropical 
(or  warm-temperate)  countries.  In  cool-temperate. 


Animals. — Where  is  the  Elephant  found ? The  Tiger?  Lion?  Giratfe?  Camel? 
Leopard?  Puma?  Jaguar?  Rhinoceros?  Hippopotamus?  Grizzly  Rear?  In 
which  continent  are  the  la«=gest  and  fiercest  animals — the  Eastern  or  Western? 
Where  are  the  fur-bearing  animals  found?  Name  some  of  them. 

In  what  countries  are  the  most  dangerous  and  troublesome  reptiles  and  insects? 
Many  of  the  most  useful  domestic  animals  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world 
— name  some  of  these  animals. 

Man. — What  races  occupy  America?  Asia?  Africa?  Australia?  Europe?  Which 
Grand  Divisions  are  the  most  thickly  settled,  and  the  most  highly  civilized — the 
three  northern  or  the  three  southern  ? Which  three,  therefore,  contain  the  greatest 
number  of  large  cities  ? 

Towns. — [Nec  Map  of  United  States,  page  23,  and  Maps  of  the  Grand  Divisions.] 

Name  the  cities  of  North  America,  from  west  to  east,  which  are  near  parallels 
thirty-eight  and  forty.  Those  of  Europe.  Of  Asia.  Name  the  cities  of  North 
America,  from  west  to  east,  which  are  near  latitude  42°.  Those  of  Europe.  Of  Asia. 
What  cities  therefore  are  nearly  parallel  with  Boston  and  Chicago? 

What  cities  of  North  America  near  45° ? Of  Europe?  In  Europe  near  latitude 
50° ? In  Asia?  Near  latitude  55°  in  Europe ? Near  latitude  60°  in  Europe ? 

What  is  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco?  Of  Quebec?  You  will  thus  see  that  there 
are  very  few  cities  in  Europe  which  are  farther  south  than  San  Francisco,  and  that 
most  of  the  great  European  cities  are  much  farther  north  than  Quebec. 

[For  the  following  questions,  see  Statistical  Tables,  page  92.]  Name  twelve  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  largest  two  in  British  America.  The  largest 
one  in  Mexico.  In  the  West  Indies.  The  largest  four  in  South  America.  Tlie 
largest  ten  of  Europe.  The  largest  four  of  Africa.  The  largest  five,  of  Asia.  The 
largest  two  of  Australia. 

[Note. — The  teacher  who  wishes  to  review  the  towns  still  furthci  may  use  the  Tables'' 
for  this  purpose.] 


A 


SYSTEM  or  MAP-DKAWING. 


BY  E.  A.  Ar*fr>  A..  C.  ABGAR. 

This  system  of  Map-Drawing  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  originally  prepared  by  the  authors  and  published  in  1865.  Such  improvements  have  been 

introduced,  however,  as  the  practical  workings  of  the  system  have  shown  to  be  important. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  study  of  geography  consists  largely  in  a study 
of  the  form  and  locality  of  the  features  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  Maps  give  a much  better  idea  of  the  form  and 
locality  of  geographical  features  than  can  be  obtained 
from  descriptions  only;  hence,  maps  should  be  among 
the  principal  objects  of  study  in  geography. 

The  pupil  commits  his  lesson  in  text  to  memory,  and 
for  a recitation,  he  repeats  it  to  the  teacher  as  given  by 
the  author.  In  studying  maps  the  same  rule  should  be 
observed;  that  is,  the  maps  should  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  for  a recitation  they  should  be  reproduced 
as  given  in  the  book.  , j!!* 

That  form  is  easiest  remembered  which  the  hand  is 
taught  to  trace.  The  exercise  of  the  mind,  needed  to 
teach  the  hand  to  trace  a form,  impresses  that  form  upon 
the  mind.  As  the  study  of  maps  is  a study  of  form,  the 
manner  of  studying  them  should  be  by  map-drawing. 

In  learning  to  draw  maps,  the  pupil  needs  some  rule  or 
guide  to  assist  him  in  drawing  them  correctly,  and  also 
to  enable  him  to  judge  of  their  accuracy  when  drawn. 
This  assistance  is  best  afforded  by  the  use  of  geometrical 
ligures  or  diagrams.  The  diagram  used  in  each  case, 
in  order  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
outline  with  the  boundaries  of  the  map  to  be  drawn.  By 
the  relative  lengths  of  the  lines  of  which  it  is  composed, 
it  should  express  the  general  laws  of  form  of  the  map  it 
is  intended  to  accompany,  and,  by  its  angles  and  division 
marks,  the  position  of  prominent  features  should  be  deter- 
mined. However  complex  and  irregular  the  map  may 
be,  the  diagram  should  be  so  simple  that  it  can  be  readily 
constructed  and  easily  remembered  by  the  pupils. 

In  the  construction  of  the  diagrams  used  for  drawing 
the  Continents,  the  first  line  in  each  case  serves  as  a measure 
for  determining  the  lengths  of  the  other  lines.  For  the 
States  no  additional  diagram  is  used,  because  the  bounding 
lines  are  generally  straight,  and  they  themselves  when 
taken  together  form  a geometrical  figure.  In  drawing  the 
States,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  select  one  of  the 
straight  lines  forming  the  boundary  for  a measuring  unit. 
The  line  selected  should  be  a convenient  measure  or  mul- 
tiple of  the  other  lines. 

In  conducting  exercises  in  map-drawing,  the  class 
should  be  practiced,— yfrj/  in  drawing  upon  the  black- 
board, under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher; 
second,  in  drawing  upon  slates,  their  work  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  teacher ; and  third,  in  executing"  maps  upon 
paper,  to  be  presented  for  the  criticism  of  both  the  teacher 
and  the  class. 

Either  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  more  skillful  pupils 
should  execute  a well-finished  and  accurate  map  upon 
the  blackboard.  From  this  drawing — which  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  any  printed  outline  map — the  class  may 
recite  their  lesson,  and  upon  it  each  of  the  new  features, 
as  they  are  learned  from  day  to  day,  may  be  represented. 
It  is  well  to  accompany  every  lesson  in  map-drawing 


with  more  or  less  practice  in  rapid  sketching.  In  order 
to  excite  emulation  for  quick  work,  tlie  lesson  may 
be  drawn  on  the  board,  and  the  exercise  timed  by 
the  teacher.  Pupils,  by  practice,  will  soon  be  able  to 
draw  a diagram  in  half  a minute,  a State  in  from 
half  a minute  to  two  minutes,  and  a Continent  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  Concert  recitation  should  frequently 
accompany  rapid  sketching. 

An  exercise  called  talking  and  chalking  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  valuable.  The  pupil,  while  he  is 
drawing  a map,  briefly  and  in  a lively  manner,  describes 
the  features  as  he  represents  them ; his  verbal  explana- 
tions all  the  while  keeping  pace  with  his  illustrations 
made  with  the  chalk. 

All  directions  and  exercises  in  map-drawing  should  be 
such  as  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  draw  rapidly,  accurately, 
and  without  the  copy. 

After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  draw  a map  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  and  are  able  to  describe  satisfactorily 
the  features  it  contains,  they  may,  with  the  use  of  colors 
and  India  ink,  be  taught  to  draw  and  embellish  one  for 
preservation.  Not  much  time,  however,  should  be  spent 
in  producing  highly  ornamented  maps.  A slate-pencil  and 
slate,  lead-pencil  and  paper,  white  crayon  and  blackboard, 
are  all  the  materials  usually  needed  in  map-drawing  exer- 
cises. Rapid  work  and  much  of  it  should  be  the  motto. 

Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  method 
employed  for  representing  the  pojftlation  of  cities  and 
the  heights  of  elevations.  The  symbols  used  will  greatly 
assist  the  memory  in  retaining  these  facts.  Special  lessons 
may  be  given  to  teach  their  meaning.  Their  use  should 
be  required  in  all  map-drawing  exercises. 

In  drawing  a Continent,  the  pupils  should  be  taught,— prsi,  to 
construct  the  diagram  accurately  ; second,  to  draw  the  coast  line, 
and  to  describe  all  the  features  formed  by  it,  such  as  peninsulas,  capes, 
bays,  gulfs,  &c. ; and  third,  to  draw  and  describe  the  ihternal 
features,  such  as  mountains,  lakes,  rivers  and  cities.  It  is  all  impor- 
tant that  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  draw  the  outline  of  a Continent 
readily  and  accurately,  before  they  attempt  to  represent  the  internal 
features ; for  upon  an  imperfect  drawing  of  the  outline,  the  details 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect. 

In  describing  the  featuces  of  a map,  observe  the  following  order 
and  directions : — 

Diagram. — Explain  in  full  the  manner  of  its  construction. 

Points  of  Coincidence. — Name  in  order  the  angles  and  division 
marks  upon  the  diagram,  and  the  features  upon  the  map,  the 
location  of  which  they  determine. 

Peninsulas.— State  from  what  portion  of  the  Continent  they  pro- 
ject, and  by  what  waters  they  arc  embraced. 

Capes. — State  from  what  portion  of  the  Continent  they  project, 
and  into  what  waters. 

Bays. — Give  their  location,  and  the  names  of  the  bodies  of  water 
to  which  they  are  tributary. 

Islands. — State  where  situated,  and  name  the  waters  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

Mountains. — Give  their  height,  the  general  direction  in  which 
they  extend,  and  the  part  of  the  Contiiient  where  they  are  located. 

Lakes. — State  where  located,  and  name  the  river  which  forms  the 
outlet. 

Rivers. — State  where  they  rise,  in  what  direction  they  flow,  and 
into  what  waters. 

Political  Divisions. — Bound  the  country  and  name,  bound, 
and  give  the  capital  and  largest  cit;i  of  each  of  the  divisions. 

Cities. — Give  location  and  popul  ttion. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SIGNS 


USED  TO  REPRESENT  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

In  the  First  Class  only  one  Sign  is  used  viz.  a round  dot. 
• represents  under  10.000  Inhabitants. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Each  Line  of  the  Seconl  Class 
represents  a population  of  10.000. 
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THIRD  CLASS. 

The  markings  of  the  Tliird  Clasu 
have  a Dot  in  the  centre.  Eacl 
Line  upon  this  Dot  represents 

100.000  population. 
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FOURTH  CLASS. 

Tlie  markings  of  the  Fourth  Class  have  a Dot  and  Circle  ( ® i in 
the  centre.  Each  Line  upon  this  Dot  and  Circle  represents  l.OOii.iHK) 
inhabitants. 


0 :J, 000, 000  3,000,000 

-$• 2,000,000  4,000,000 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SIGNS 

USED  TO  REPRESENT  THE 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


RANGES. 

Hill  and  Mountain  Ranges,  Like  the  Cities,  are  divided  into  Fr 
classes.  The  First  is  represented  by  a series  of  Parallel  Curves;  the 
cond  by  a series  of  Interlocking  Curves;  the  Tliird  by  a Waved  Line; 
and  the  Fourth  by  a Zigzag  Line ; as  follows: 


»)»).)))))))»)))))  Tirse  Class  or  Jiills,~Uhdec  2001)  ft.  high. 


*S^?co7irf  Clfiss^ — Between  2000  Sc  8000  It.  high, 
or  Between.  andll^  miles  high. 

r/iird  Cfas.-J,— Between.  8000  & 16,000  ft.  high, 
or  Between  IJ^  and  3 miles  high. 


^our/7i  Class^  —Over  16,000  feet  high, 
||i"i|l|l'  er  over  3 miles  high. 


PEAKS. 


For  Peaks  under  one  mile  high  each  Curve  upon  the  right  represents 
One-Fourth  of  a mile  Elevation;  for  those  one  mile  high  or  more,  each 
L ne  upon  the  right  represents  One  Mile  in  Elevation  and  the  Dash 
underneath  One  Half  a Mile. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Diagram. — 1.  Draw  a quadrant,  and  divide  it  into  four 
equal  parts,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  Through  the 
first  division  at  l,  and  the  right  angle,  draw  the  first  line 
of  the  diagram  the  length  desired  for  the  map. 

2.  From  the  centre  of  this  line,  draw  the  line  C D at 
right  angles  with  it,  and  one-half  its  length.  Connect 
A D and  B D. 

3.  Extend  the  line  C D toward  E,  making  the  whole 
length  D E,  equal  to  A D or  B D,  and  draw  the  lines  A E 
and  E B. 

4.  Divide  the  line  A E into  four  equal  parts,  and  from 
the  upper  division-point  at  0,  draw  the  line  G H at  right 
angles  to  A E,  and  equal  to  E C in  length.  Connect 
A and  H. 

6.  Divide  the  line  E B into  two  equal  parts,  and  from 
its  centre,  and  .at  right  angles  with  it,  draw  the  line  I J 
one-half  the  length  of  E C,  and  connect  E and  J,  and  J 
and  B. 

6.  Divide  the  lines  C D and  C B each  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  the  lines  A D and  D B each  into  six  equal 
parts. 

7.  Sub-divide  the  lower  division  of  the  line  D B into 
three  equal  parts,  and  from  the  division-point  at  L draw 
L Jl,  and  from  M draw  31  N,  and  from  Pi  draw  N 0, — 
making  the  length  of  each  line  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the 
distance  from  B to  K,  or  equal  to  the  distance  from 
L to  K. 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  diagram  is  correctly 
drawn,  the  lines  I)  A,  I)  E and  D B are  equal  in  length, 
and  the  line  A E is  vertical. 

Position. — North  America  is  situated  North  of  the 
Equator,  and  is  joined  to  South  America  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  • 


Extent. — The  length  of  the  Continent,  extending  from 
Point  Barrow,  on  the  North,  to  the  Port  of  Guatemala  on 
the  South,  is  4,800  miles. 

General  Form. — The  general  form  of  North  America 
is  triangular.  It  is  wide  toward  the  North,  and  narrow 
toward  the  South.  The  Arctic  and  Atlantic  coast-lines 
are  nearly  straight  in  their  general  direction,  while  the 
Pacific  coast-line  is  curved. 


Points  of  Coincidence. — The  position  of  Point  Bar- 
row  is  determined  by  the  northern  angle  of  the  diagram; 
Cape  Charles  by  the  eastern  angle;  Port  of  Guatemala  by 
the  southern  angle ; Bay  of  San  Francisco  by  the  western 
angle ; and  the  western  extremity  of  Alaska  Peninsula 
by  the  north-western  angle. 

* Drawing  the  Map. — Arctic  Const. — Commence  at 
>int  Barrow.  Make  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
f-osite  the  first  division;  Victoria  Land  on  the  second; 
me  mouth  of  Hudson  Bay  between  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  Ungava  Bay  and  Cape  Chidley  near  the  fifth  division. 
The  southern  extremity  of  Hudson  Bay  touches  the  line 
C D near  its  centre. 

Atlantic  Const. — Make  the  Pena,  of  Nova  Scotia  oppo- 
site the  first  division;  Cape  Cod  north  of  the  second,  and 
Cape  Fear  at  the  third.  The  western  shore  of  Florida 
crosses  at  the  fourth  division;  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co is  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  Yucatan  Pena,  ex- 
tends as  far  north  as  the  fifth.  The  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  crosses  the  line  C B near  its  centre,  and  touches  the 
line  E B.  The  shore  of  Central  America,  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  follows  closely  the  zigzag  line  from  K to  0. 

Pacific  Coast. — California  Peninsula  extends  nearly  as 
far  south  as  the  angle  at  .1,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  California  crosses  the  line  1 .1  near  its  centre. 


Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  on  the 
line  r 0,  midway  between  its  centre  and  c ; also,  that  Lake  Erie  is 
midway  between  the  centres  of  the  lines  c U and  II  I), 


* In  these  directions  for  drawing,  some  features  arc  referred  to 
which  are  not  found  upon  the  accompanying  maps.  In  such  cases 
it  is  expected  that  the  pupil  will  refer  to  the  other  maps  in  the  book. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Diagram. — 1*  Draw  the  vertical  line  A B the  length 
desired  for  the  map,  and  divide  it  into  four  equal  parts. 
From  the  upper  division-point,  draw  a horizontal  line  to 
the  right,  one-half  the  length  of  the  first  line,  and  divide 
it  into  three  equal  parts.  Extend  this  horizontal  line 
one-third  of  its  length  to  the  left. 

2,  Draw  straight  lines  from  C to  F,  from  F to  A,  from 
A to  E,  and  from  E to  B,  and  divide  the  lines  F A,  A E, 
and  E B,  each  into  three  equal  parts. 

General  Form. — South  America  in  its  general  form  is  wedge- 
shaped — being  wide  toward  the  north  and  narrow  toward  the  south. 
Its  coast-line  is  simple,  and  deviates  but  little  from  the  lines  of  the  dia- 
gram. The  length  of  the  Continent  from  north  to  south  is  4,500  miles. 

Points  of  Coincidence. — The  position  of  the  Peninsula  of  Para- 
guana  is  determined  by  the  northern  angle  of  the  figure ; Cape  St. 
Roque  by  the  eastern  angle  ; Cape  Pillar  by  the  southern,  and  Cape 
Parina  by  the  western.  Opposite  the  second  division-point,  on  the 
line  F A,  is  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ; and  opposite  the  second,  on  the 
line  A K,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Opposite  the  first  division  on 
the  line  E B is  Cape  Frio,  and  opposite  the  second  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  AFRICA. 

Diagram. — !■  By  means  of  a quadrant  divided  into  six 
equal  parts,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  draw  the  first  line 
of  the  diagram  the  length  desired  for  the  map. 

2.  Divide  this  line  into  two  equal  parts  at  C,  and  the 
upper  half  in  four  equal  parts. 

3.  With  the  points  A and  B as  centres,  and  with  a 
radius  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  first  line,  draw  two 
arcs  to  intersect  D,  and  draw  the  lines  A D and  B I).  In 
the  same  manner  with  the  points  A and  C as  centres,  and 
with  a radius  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  line  A C,  deter- 
mine the  point  E,  and  draw  A E and  0 E. 

4.  Divide  the  line  A D into  two  equal  parts,  and  draw 
the  perpendicular  F H equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  first  line. 
Divide  the  part  F B into  two  equal  parts,  and  draw  the 
lines  A II  and  H 0.  Trisect  "each  of- the  lines  A H,  D B, 
B C and  C E. 

General  Form. — Africa  resembles  both  North  America  and  South 
America  in  its  general  form,  being  wide  at  the  north  and  narrow 
toward  the  south.  Its  coast  is  very  regular,  like  that  of  South 
America.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Cape  Agulhas,  is  5,000 
miles.  Like  South  America,  it  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Equator. 

Points  of  Coincidence. — The  position  of  Cape  Spartel  is  deter- 
mined by  the  northern  angle  of  the  diagram  ; the  Isthmus  of  Suez  by 
the  north-eastern  angle  ; Cape  Guardafui  by  the  eastern  angle ; Cape 
Agulhas  by  the  southern,  and  Cape  Roxo  by  the  western. 

Outline. — Commence  at  Cape  Spartel.  and  draw  the  northern  and 
eastern  coasts;  then,  from  the  same  point,  draw  the  western  coast. 
The  coast  from  Gape  Spartel  to  Cape  Bon  is  without  the  line  of  the 
diagram  ; then  it  crosses  the  line,  and  forms  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  oppo- 
site the  second  division-point.  The  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
follows  the  line  H 0,  and  makes  an  inward  curve  between  0 and  D, 
The  eastern  shore  first  makes  a small  outward  curve ; touches  the 
line  at  the  first  division-point,  and  then  makes  a much  larger  bend 
without  the  line,  touching  again  at  Cape  Agulhas.  From  this  point 
it  deviates  but  little  from  the  diagram  till  it  reaches  Cape  Lopez. 
Between  this  point  and  the  first  division  on  the  line  C E,  there  is  a 
large  inward  bend  forming  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  then  bends  with- 
out the  line  till  we  reach  Cape  Roxo.  From  Cape  Roxo  to  Cape 
Spartel  the  coast  is  wholly  without  the  line. 
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Fi£.  I. 

Figure  i represents  a convenient  Ruler  for  pupils  to  use  in  drawing 
maps  upon  the  blackboard.  It  is  twenty  inches  long,  and  divided 
into  halves,  thirds,  fourths  and  sixths,  A similar  one,  six  inches 
long,  may  be  used  for  drawing  on  slate  or  paper. 


Fig-.  2. 

Figure  a represents  an  easy 
method  fur  drawing  a quadrant. 


Ff/r-  3- 

Figure  3 represents  an  easy 
method  fiir  trisecting  a line. 


Note. — In  the  construction  of  diagrams,  and  in  the  division  of 
lines,  the  pupils  should  at  first  be  allowed  to  use  a ruler,  such  as  the 
one  represented  in  figure  1.  After  some  practice,  however,  the  ruler 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  figures  should  be  drawn  by  hand, 
guided  only  by  the  eye. 

In  drawing  a quadrant,  a piece  of  crayon  held  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  may  be  made  to  describe  the  arc  around  the  end  of 
the  fourth  finger,  as  represented  in  figure  2.  A vertical  and  a hori- 
zontal line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  arc  will  complete  the 
quadrant.  Instead  of  the  hand,  a short  string  with  a piece  of  crayon 
tied  to  the  end  of  it  may  be  used;  or,  each  pupil  may  be  furnished 
v/ith  a quarter  of  a circle,  cut  out  of  a piece  of  writing  paper,  having 
the  divisions  of  quarters  and  sixths  marked  upon  it. 

In  dividing  a line  into  three  equal  parts,  use  the  finger  of  one  hand 
and  a crayon  in  the  other,  and  place  them  so  that  the  three  parts  ap- 
pear equal,  as  represented  in  figure  3. 

In  dividing  a line  into  four  or  six  parts,  first  bisect  it,  and  then 
bisect  or  trisect  each  half. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  different  lines  of  the  diagrams  are 
drawn  in  the  order  they  are  lettered,  and  that  the  divisions  are  made 
in  the  order  they  are  numbered. 

In  drawing  upon  paper  or  slate,  the  diagram  should  be  in  very 
light  lines.  For  blackboard  work,  the  figure  should  be  drawn  with 
a slate-pencil. 


MODEL  LESSON  IN  MAP-DRAWING. 

In  Map-drawing  Exercises,  the  pupils  may  either  be  required  to 
describe  their  work  in  full,  without  the  assistance  of  questions;  or, 
the  lessons  may  consist  of  a series  of  questions  and  answers  similar 
to  the  following  model : — 

North  America. — After  the  diagram  is  made,  the  class  is  pre- 
pared to  draw  the  map, — first,  with  the  atlas  in  hand,  and  afterwards 
from  memory.  Every  order  given  by  the  teacher  should  be  executed 
by  the  class  simultaneously,  and  with  military  promptness  and  pre- 
cision. The  execution  should  commence  immediately  after  the  last 
word  of  the  order  is  given.  Each  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  his  own 
diagram  on  the  board  upon  which  he  draws  his  map. 

Outline  : Teacher. — What  is  the  most  northern  point  of  North 
America? 

Scholars. — Point  Barrow. 

T. — Show  where  Point  Barrow  is  located.  In  what  direction  from 
it  is  Cape  Charles  ? 

S.  — South-east. 

T.  — Point  where  Cape  Charles  is  located.  (Scholars  point.) 

Now  make  a dot  showing  the  location  of  each  of  the  following 

places  between  these  two  Capes: — ist.  For  Cape  Bathurst.  (Scholars 
made  the  dot  with  the  crayon.)  2d.  For  Victoria  Land.  3d.  For 
the  northern  extremity  of  Melville  Pena.  4th.  For  Hudson  Strait. 
What  large  bay  between  Melville  Penin.sula  and  Hudson  Strait? 

5". — Hudson  Bay. 

T. — 5th.  For  the  southern  extremity  of  Hudson  Bay.  (Dot.)  6th. 
For  Cape  Chidley.  What  bay  south-west  from  Cape  Chidley? 

S.  — Ungava  Bay. 

T.  — Draw  the  coast-line  from  Point  Barrow  to  Cape  Bathurst. 
(Scholars  draw.)  From  Cape  Bathurst  to  Victoria  Land.  From 
Victoria  Land  to  Melville  Peninsula.  Draw  Hudson  Bay  and  James 
Bay.  Draw  the  line  from  Hudson  Strait  to  Cape  Charles. 

The  teacher  should  now  make  a brief  inspection  of  the  work  done, 
and  point  out  and  correct  all  the  faults  made. 

In  this  manner  the  outline  of  North  America  should  be  completed. 

M ountains:  T. — How  far  do  the  Rocky  Mountains  extend? 

6'. — Through  the  entire  length  of  North  America. 

T. — What  is  their  elevation? 

J)'. — Between  8,000  and  16,000  feet,  except  the  northern  portion, 
which  is  only  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet 

T. — Draw  the  Rocky  Mountains  nearly  parallel  with,  and  at  a pro- 
per distance  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  What  range  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Continent? 

S.  — The  Appalachian  Mountains. 

T.  — What  is  the  elevation  of  this  range? 

S.  — About  2,000  feet. 

T.  — Draw  it.  The  teacher  should  now  inspect  the  drawing  of  the 
mountains  and  correct  mistakes. 

Lakes:  7'.— What  three  lakes  have  their  outlet  through  the  Mac- 
kenzie  River? 

S.  — Great  Bear  Lake,  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  Athabasca  Lake. 

T.  — Point  where  the  first  is  located;  the  second;  the  third.  Draw 
the  first ; the  second  ; the  third. 

In  this  manner  complete  the  drawing  of  the  lakes. 

Rivers:  7'.— Describe  the  Yukon  River. 

5".  “It  rises  near  the  Pacific  Coast  and  west  of  the  Great  Slave 
I^ke ; flows,  first,  in  a north-westerly  direction,  then  westerly  through 
the  country  of  Alaska,  and  empties  into  Behring  Sea. 

7". — Draw  it.  Follow  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Mackenzie; 
Nelson;  Albany;  St.  Lawrence;  Ottawa;  Savannah,  and  Alabama. 

7'  — Describe  the  Mis«;issippi  River. 

S.  — It  rises  in  a small  lake  west  of  I ake  Superior,  and  south  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods ; flows  a southerly  course  through  the  United 
States,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

T.  — Draw  it.  Draw  the  tributaries,  and  describe  them. 

Complete  the  rivers  in  this  way,  and  inspect  the  work.  ^ 

Cities : T. — Locate  the  cities  as  1 name  them,  taking  pains  to  show 

the  population  of  each  as  it  is  done  in  the  book. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  AUSTRALIA. 

Diagram, — 1.  Draw  the  horizontal  line  A B the  length  desired  for  the  map, 
and  bisect  it  at  C. 

2.  Through  the  centre  C draw  the  line  B E at  right  angles  to  A B,  making 
C D and  C E each  one-third  the  length  of  A B. 

3i  Draw  D F at  right  angles  to  1)  E,  and  one-fourth  the  length  of  A B,  and 
connect  F and  B. 

4.  Draw  G H at  right  angles  to  D E,  making  G E and  E H,  each  equal  to  F B 
in  length,  and  bisect  the  lines  0 E and  E H. 

Points  of  Coincidence. — North-west  Cape  coincides  with  the  angle  at  A;  Sandy  Cape, 
with  the  angle  at  H ; Cape  Howe,  with  the  angle  at  II ; and  Cape  Leeuwin,  with  the  angle  at 
0.  Cape  York  is  a little  north  of  the  angle  at  F. 

Map. — From  0 the  coast  extends  toward  the  centre  of  the  line  C E,  and  from  this  point  it 
extends  toward  and  crosses  near  the  bisecting  point  of  the  line  E II. 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  fs  situated  between  D and  F,  and  extends  toward  the  south  nearly 
half  way  to  the  line  A B, 

Note. — If  Australia  is  drawn  without  New  Zealand,  the  first  line  A B should  be  inclined  about 
five  degrees  from  the  horizontal,  the  extremity  A being  farther  north  than  the  extremity  B. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  EUROPE. 


Diagram. — Draw  the  horizontal  line  A B the 
length  desired  for  the  map.  This  line  connects 
the  mouth  of  the  Douro  River  with  Cape  Ap- 
sheron. Its  length  is  3,000  miles.  With  A and  B 
as  centres,  and  with  a radius  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  A B,  draws  arcs  to  intersect  at  C,  and  connect 
A and  C,  and  B and  C.  Divide  A C into  four, 
C B into  six,  and  A B into  eight  equ^l  parts. 
From  the  first  division  to  the  right  of  G,  and  from 
the  angle  A draw  vertical  lines,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  each  one-eighth  the  length  of  A B.  Con- 
nect II  and  I,  and  divide  the  right-hand  half  of 
this  line  into  four  equal  parts.  From  D draw  a 
perpendicular  line  equal  to  two  and  one-half 
divisions  on  the  line  A B,  and  bisect  it.  Connect 
C and  F,  and  E and  B.  From  K draw  a line  in 
the  direction  of  the  centre  of  C B until  it  meets  a 
vertical  line  drawn  from  the  angle  C. 

Map  . — In  drawing  the  map  commence  at  C,  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  and  draw,  in  order,  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries ; then  commence  again  at  C and  draw 
the  western  and  southern  boundaries.  The  coast  of  Nor- 
way follows  the  line  C A,  and  extends  south  to  a point  about 
midway  between  C and  K.  The  lines  C L and  L K will 
assist  in  drawing  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
the  north-western  shores  of  Germany  and  France.  The 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  near  the  first  division  to  the 
right  of  A,  on  the  line  A B.  The  Gulfs  of  Lions  and  Genoa 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  second  division,  and  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  embraces  the  third  division.  The  fifth 
division  marks  the  western  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea ; 
the  Sea  of  Azov  is  north  of  the  sixth  division,  and  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea  is  near  the  seventh. 
Italy  resembles  in  outline  the  shape  of  a boot.  The 
southern  extremity  is  between  the  first  and  second  divisions 
to  the  right  of  J on  the  line  H I.  The  Peninsula  of  Greece 
is  situated  between  the  second  and  third  divisions,  and 
extends  south  of  this  line  equal  to  one  division.  The  Sea 
of  Marmora  is  a little  north  of  I. 
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Diagram. — Draw  the  vertical  line  A B a little 
more  than  one-half  the  length  desired  for  the  map, 
north  and  south.  Divide  it  into  three  equal  parts, 
and  the  upper  third  into  two  parts.  From  the 
point  B draw  the  horizontal  line  B Cone  and  one- 
sixth  times  the  length  of  A B.  Bisect  it,  and  con- 
nect A and  C.  Trisect  A C,  then  bisect  the  middle 
division  and  trisect  the  upper.  With  the  points 
A and  C as  centres,  and  with  a radius  equal  to  one 
and  two-thirds  times  the  first  line,  draw  arcs  to 
intersect  at  D,  and  connect  A and  D,  and  C and  D. 
Trisect  A D and  bisect  the  middle  division. 
Divide  the  line  C D into  four  equal  parts,  and 
bisect  both  of  the  extreme  divisions.  Draw  the 
lines  E P and  N L and  bisect  them  ; also  one  from 
0 to  K and  trisect  it.  From  the  lower  trisecting 
point  on  the  line  0 K draw  a line  tow.ard  .1  till  it 
meets  the  line  N L.  The  distance  measured  by 
the  line  A C is  5,300  miles. 

Map.— In  dr.iwing  the  map  commence  at  East  Cape  and 
draw  in  order  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  boun- 
daries, including  the  Black  Sea;  then  commence  again  at 
East  Cape  and  finish  the  outline.  The  shore  of  Kam- 
chatka crosses  at  the  first  division  on  the  line  1)  (' ; the 
southern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  is  at  (i ; the  Yellow 
Sea  is  near  the  centre  of  the  line  at  H ; the  Gulf  of  Tonquin 
is  at  I ; and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  is  near  the  last  division.*  If 
we  suppose  a line  drawn  from  this  division-point  parallel 
with  the  line  A (',  it  will  assist  in  determining  the  position 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  C.ipc 
Romania  coincides  with  the  angle  at  C,  and  Cape  Como-, 
rin  with  the  lower  division  on  the  line  O K.  The  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  near  the  centre  of  the  triangle  A ^ L. 
The  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandcb  is  at  N ; the  Isthmus  of  Suer 
between  A and  M ; and  the  Strait  of  Ilosphonis,  at  A.  The 
Black  Sea  extends  as  far  cast  as  the  first  division  oh  the 
line  A C.  and  the  Caspian  Sea  touchc.s  this  line  at  the 
second  division.  The  position  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Ural 
River,  and  Ural  Mount., ii..-  ''s  determined  by  the  line  K e. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING. 


Maine. — -The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  75  miles  long.  Its 
inclination  is  found  by  trisecting  a quadrant,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  boundary  from  2 to  3 is  equal  to  the  first 
line,  and  the  point  3 is  opposite  the  upper  trisecting  point 
of  the  first  line.  The  distances  from  3 to  4 and  from  4 to 
5 are  each  equal  to  the  first  line.  The  direction  of  the  St. 
Croix  River  coincides  closely  with  a line  drawn  from  2 
through  4.  The  boundary  from  i to  6 is  one  and  one-fourth 
times  the  first  line  and  extends  in  nearly  the  same  direc- 
tion. From  6 to  7 is  one  and  one-half  times  the  first  line. 
1 he  boundary  formed  by  the  Piscataqua  River  is  one-half 
the  first  line.  Thus  the  whole  distance  from  6 to  8 is 
two  times  the  first  line.  Points  5 and  8 are  joined  by  the 
irregular  Atlantic  coast-line,  slightly  curved  inward. 

New  Hampshire. — The  first  line  from  1 to  2 is  112 
miles  long,  or  one  and  one-half  times  the  first  line  of 
Maine.  From  2 to  3 is  one-half  the  first  line,  and  the 
point  3 is  a little  west  of  the  firet  line  extended.  The 
boundary  from  2 to  3 is  formed  by  the  Piscataqua  River, 
the  Atlantic  coast-line  and  the  irregular  boundary  extend- 
ing parallel  with  the  Merrimac  River.  Point  4 is  east  of 
the  first  line  extended  and  about  equally  distant  from  2 
and  3.  From  3 to  5 is  one-half  of  the  first  line.  Points  i 
and  5 are  connected  by  the  Connecticut  River. 

Vermont. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  75  miles  long. 
From  I to  3 is  two  times  the  first  line.  Two-thirds  of  this 
boundary  is  formed  by  Lake  Champlain.  From  3 to  4 is 
one-half  the  first  line.  Points  2 and  4 are  joined  by  the 
Connecticut  River.  Point  3 is  a little  west  of  point  i. 


Massachusetts. — The  first  line  from  l to  2 is  100  miles 
long.  From  i to  3 is  one-half  of  the  first  line.  The 
eastern  extremity  of  the  southern  boundary  at  4 is  di- 
rectly south  of  2.  The  distances  from  2 to  5,  from  4 to  6, 
from  6 to  7,  and  from  6 to  8,  are  each  one-third  of  the 
first  line.  The  bay  on  which  Boston  is  situated,  is  mid- 
way between  points  4 and  5. 

Rhode  Island. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  22  miles 
long.  From  i to  3 is  two  times  the  first  line,  and  from  3 
to  4 is  one  and  one-half  times  the  first  line. 

Connecticut. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  88  miles 
long,  or  four-fifths  the  length  of  the  southern  straight 
boundary  of  Massachusetts.  From  2 to  3 is  one-half  the 
first  line.  From  i to  4 is  about  three-fourths  of  the  first 
line.  Points  3 and  4 are  joined  by  the  coast-line  slightly 
curved  inward. 

New  York. — The  first  line  of  New  York  is  Lake 
Champlain.  Its  length  is  lOO  miles.  From  2 to  3,  from 
3 to  4,  and  from  3 to  5 are  each  equal  to  the  first  line. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  is  midway  be- 
tween 2 nd  3.  From  5 to  6 is  two  and  one-fourth  times 
the  first  li..e  and  is  in  line  with  the  southern  boundary  of 
Massachusetts.  From  6 to  7,  and  from  7 to  8 are  each 
one-half  of  first  line.  I.ake  Ontario  extends  as  far  west 
as  the  State;  its  eastern  shore  is  midway  between  Niagara 
River  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  the 
distance  between  the  southern  shore  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  is  three-fourths  of  the  first  line. 
The  width  of  Lake  Ontario  is  one-half  the  first  line.  From 
9 to  1 is  three-fourths  of  the  first  . ne. 


New  Jersey. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  50  miles 
long.  The  vertical  line  from  i to  3 is  three  and  one-half 
times  the  first  line.  This  line  is  bisected  at  4,  which  marks 
the  position  of  an  important  bend  in  the  Delaware  River. 
The  northern  bend  of  the  Delaware  River  is  about  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  first  line,  west  of  the  vertical 
line,  and  the  southern  bend  is  nearly  twice  as  far  west  as 
the  northern.  Point  3 marks  the  position  of  Cape  May. 
Points  2 and  3 are  connected  by  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Atlantic  coast,  slightly  curved  outward. 

Pennsylvania. — From  i to  2 is  the  first  line.  Its  length 
is  225  miles.  This  is  trisected,  and  the  distance  from  l 
to  5 is  one-half  the  distance  from  i to  3.  From  i to  6 is 
one-half  the  distance  from  i to  5.  From  5 to  7 is  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  line,  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
southern  boundary  at  8 is  directly  south  of  2.  The  eastern 
boundary,  formed  by  the  Delaware  River,  is  in  the  form 
of  a W,  turned  thus  ^ . 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

From  I to  2 is  440  miles.  It  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts.  From  2 to  6 a vertical  line  is  drawn  one-half  the 
length  of  the  first  line.  From  6 to  7 is  five-eights  of  the 
first  line,  or  the  point  7 is  vertically  over  a point  midw.ay 
between  3 and  4.  The  line  from  6 to  7 is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts.  From  7 to  13  is  equal  to,  and  from  8 to 
9 is  one-half  the  distance  from  7 to  8.  From  6 to  10  is 
one-half  the  distance  from  6 to  8 and  from  to  to  n is 
one-third  the  distance  from  6 to  10.  From  ii  to  12  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  6 to  10. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  THE  GROUP. 

Note, — After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  draw  the  above 
States  singly,  according  to  the  directions  given  below,  they 
should  be  taught  to  draw,  the  group. 

In  grouping,  draw  in  the  following  order : x.  North  Caro- 
lina; 2,  Tennessee;  3,  Mississippi ; 4,  Alabama;  5,  Georgia; 
6,  South  Carolina ; 7,  Florida ; 8,  Louisiana ; and  9,  Arkansas. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Tennessee  is  one-third  longer 
than  the  first  line  of  North  Carolina.  The  northern  boundary 
of  Mississippi  is  one-third  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennes- 
see, and  the  northern  boundary  of  Alabama  is  two-thirds  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Mississippi,  from  5 to  6,  consti- 
tutes the  first  line  for  Louisiana.  The  northern  boundary  of 
Louisiana  bisects  the  western  boundary  of  Mississippi.  The 
northern  boundary  of  Ark.  is  in  line  with  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Tenn. , and  its  length  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  State. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING. 

North  Carolina.— The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  330 
miles  long,  or  three-fourths’of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Virginia.  This  line  is  trisected  at  3 and  4.  From  3 to 
5,  from  5 to  6,  and  from  2 to  7,  are  each  one-third  of  first 
line,  and  the  point  6 is  south-east  of  the  point  5.  From 

5 to  the  western  extremity  of  the  State,  at  8,  is  five-sixths 
of  first  line,  or  two  and  one-half  times  the  third  of  first  line. 

South  Carolina. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  200 
miles  long.  It  is  trisected  at  3 and  4.  From  4,  the 
right-hand  trisecting  point,  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  State,  at  5,  is  nearly  equal  to  first  line,  and  from  2 to 

6 is  one-half  of  first  line  in  a south-east  direction. 
Points  6 and  5 are  connected  by  the  coast,  and  1 and  5 
by  the  Savannah  River. 

Georgia. — The  first  line  2 is  150  miles. 

The  western  boundary  from  i to  3,  the  boundary  formed 
by  the  Chattahoochee  River  from  3 to  4,  and  the  southern 
boundary  from  4 to  5,  are  each  equal  to  first  line.  The 
St.  Mary's  River,  from  5 to  6,  is  one-third  of  first  line, 
and  the  coast,  from  6 to  7,  is  two-thirds  of  first  line. 
Points  2 and  7 are  connected  by  the  Savannah  River. 


Alabama. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  150  miles 
long.  From  2 to  3 is  equal  to,  and  from  3 to  4 is  nearly 
equal  to  first  line.  From  4 to  5 is  equal  to  first  line. 
From  5 to  6,  and  from  6 to  7 are  each  one-third  of  first 
line.  The  line  from  i to  7,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary,  has  a small  angle  at  its  lower  trisecting  point. 

Florida. — The  first  line  is  150  miles  long.  From  2 
to  3 is  one-sixth  of  first  line,  and  from  3 to  4 is  equal  to 
first  line.  The  St.  Mary’s  River,  from  4 to  5,  is  one-third  of 
first  line.  From  the  inouth'  of  St.  Mary’s  River  a line  is 
drawn  towards  the  south,  two  and  one-half  times  first  line, 
which  determines  the  southern  limit  of  the  State.  From 
6 to  7 is  equal  to  first  line,  and  at  7 a horizontal  line  is 
drawn,  equal  tc/  first  line  in  length,  and  extending  equal 
distances  east  and  west  of  the  vertical  line.  From  2 to  10  is 
two-thirds,  and  from  i to  1 1 is  one-third  of  the  first  line. 
Mississippi. — The  first  line  is  no  miles  long.  From 
to  3 is  three  times  first  line ; from  3 to  4 is  a little  more 
than  one-half  of  first  line,  and  from  4 to  5 is  one-half 
of  first  line.  From  5 to  6 is  equal  to  first  line.  The  Mis- 
sissippi River  forms  small  angles  at  its  trisecting  points, 
wiitre  it  receives  the  v aters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Yazoo. 


Louisiana. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  no  miles,  or 
the  same  in  length  as  the  first  line  of  Mississippi. 
From  I to  3 is  one  and  one-fourth  times  first  line,  and 
the  point  3 is  one-fourth  of  first  line  east  of  the  point  i. 
From  3 to  4 is  one  and  one-half  times  first  line.  From 

4 to  5 is  one-half  of  first  line,  and  the  Sabine  River,  from 

5 to  6,  is  one  and  one-half  times  first  line, — making  the 
entire  western  boundary  two  times  first  line.  From  2 to  7, 
from  I to  8,  and  from  i to  9,  are  each  equal  to  first  line. 

Arkansas. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  250  miles 
long.  From  2 to  3 and  from  3 to  4 are  each  equal  to 
one-sixth  of  first  line.  The  width  of  the  State,  from  1 to 
5,  is  equal  to  first  line.  From  5 to  6 is  two-thirds  of  first 
line.  r 

Tennessee. — The  northern  boundary,  or  first  line,  is 
440  miles  long,  or  the  same  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Virginia.  The  width  of  the  State,  from  i to  3,  is  one- 
fourth  of  first  line,  and  the  southern  boundary,  from  3 to 

4,  is  three-fourths  of  first  line. 

* » 

Nole. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  lines  of  Georgia  Ala- 
bama and  Florida  are  equal  in  length.  The  first  lines  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  are  also  equal. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING. 


Michigan  and  Wisconsin. — The  first  line  is  the  southern  boundary 
of  Wisconsin.  It  is  150  miles  long.  From  1)  to  c is  one-third  of  the  first 
line;  from  c to  <1  is  equal  to  the  first  line,  and  from  <1  to  e is  one-half 
of  the  first  line. 

From  ii,  b and  d vertical  lines  are  drawn.  The  middle  one  is  three 
times,  and  each  of  the  others  two  times  the  length  of  the  first  line. 

The  distance  from  the  right-hand  vertical  line  to  the  St.  Clair  River  is 
three-fourths  of  the  first  line,  and  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron 
at  p it  is  equal  to  the  first  line.  To  the  right  of  f is  Saginaw  Ray, 
and  at  g is  the  projection  of  land  between  River  St.  Marie  and 
Mackinaw  Strait. 

At  ]|  is  Green  Bay,  at  i the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
at  k the  northern  shore.  Keweenaw  Point  touches  this  vertical  line. 
At  ni  is  Point  Detour,  and  the  distance  from  m to  ii  is  one-half  of 
the  first  line.  The  junction  of  the  St  Croix  with  the  ^Mississippi  at  0 is 
west  of  1 a distance  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  first  line. 

minois. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  150  miles  long.  From  2 to  3 
is  one-third  of  the  first  line,  and  from  3 to  4 is  one  and  one-sixth  times 
the  first  line  The  lines  from  i to  2 and  from  3 to  4 are  each  bisected. 
The  length  of  the  State,  from  5 to  6,  is  two  and  onc-third  times  the  first 


line,  and  the  width,  from  7 to  8,  is  one  and  one-third  times  the  first  line. 
Two-thirds  of  the  boundary,  from  4 to  6,  is  formed  by  the  Wabash 
River,  and  the  remaining  third  by  the  Ohio. 

Indiana. — The  first  line,  from  i to  2,  Is  150  miles  long,  one-third 
of  which  is  formed  by  Lake  Michigan.  The  eastern  boundary,  from  2 
to  3,  is  one  and  one-third  times  the  first  line,  and  the  western  boundary, 
from  I to  4,  is  one  and  one-sixth  times  the  first  line.  The  boundary 
formed  by  the  Wabash  River,  from  4 to  5,  is  two-thirds  of  the  first 
line.  Points  3 and  5 are  joined  by  the  Ohio  River. 

Ohio. — The  first  line,  from  i to  2,  is  220  miles  long.  It  is  trisected 
at  3 and  4,  and  the  right-hand  division  is  bisected  at  5.  That  por- 
tion of  the  northern  boundary  extending  from  3 to  5 is  formed  by 
Lake  Erie.  The  distance  from  2 to  6 is  one-half  the  distance  from  2 
to  5.  From  2 to  7 is  one-third  of  the  first  line,  and  the  western  boun- 
dary, from  I to  8,  is  five-sixths  of  the  first  line,  or  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance from  I to  5.  Point  9 is  south  of  the  right-hand  trisecting  point 
of  the  first  line  at  4,  and  the  distance  from  4 to  9 is  equal  to  the  first 
line.  Points  7,  g and  8 serve  as  guides  for  drawing  the  Ohio  River. 

Kentucky. — The  first  line,  from  i to  2,  is  330  miles  long,  or  equal 
tr)  the  first  line  of  North  Carolina.  This  line  is  trisected  at  3 and  4, 
and  the  right-hand  division  is  bisected  at  5.  This  first  line  is  now 
extended  to  6,  a distance  equal  to  onc-.sixth  of  its  own  length.  From 
6 to  7 is  one-third,  from  5 to  8 is  one-half,  and  from  3 to  9 is  one- 


quarter  of  the  first  line.  Points  7,  8,  9 and  i serve  as  guides  for  draw- 
ing  the  Ohio  River. 

Missouri. — The  first  line,  from  x to  2,  is  280  mile^  long.  From  2 
to  3 and  from  3 to  4 are  each  one-eighth  of  the  first  line.  The  width  of 
the  State  is  equal  to  the  first  line,  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
northern  boundary  at  5 is  a little  east  of  the  centre  of  the  first  line. 
The  northern  boundary,  from  5 to  6,  is  three-fourths  of  the  first  line. 
The  western  boundary,  from  x to  7,  is  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the 
State.  The  bend  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  is  midway  between  2 and  5. 

Iowa. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  210  miles  long,  or  three-fourths 
the  length  of  the  first  line  of  Missouri.  The  width  of  the  State  is 
equal  to  the  first  line.  The  northern  boundary,  from  3 to  4,  is  one  and 
one-third  times  the  first  line,  and  it  extends  the  same  distance  east  and 
west  of  the  extremities  of  the  southern  boundary.  One-third  of  the 
western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Big  Sioux  River,  and  two-thirds 
by  the  Missouri.  The  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  5 is 
midw.iy  between  2 and  4. 

Minnesota. — The  first  line  from  i to  2 is  280  miles  long,  or  equal  fo 
the  first  line  of  Missouri.  From  i to  3 is  one-half  of  the  first  line,  and 
the  boundary  formed  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  first  line.  From  4 to  5 is  onc-third  of  the  first  line,  and  from  5 to 
6 is  equal  to  the  distance  from  3 to  4.  Point  7 bisects  the  distance 
from  5 to  6,  and  the  distance  from  7 to  8 is  one-half  of  the  first  line. 
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PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY. 


, KEY  TO  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  SOUNDS. 


ay,  as  a ; 

ft,  as  a in  fat; 

1,  as  / in  pine ; 

6,  as  0 in  not ; 

Q,  as  u in  pure ; 

fi,  as  ni  in  onloft ; 

1 ch  Is  to  be  pronounced  as  in  church  ; 

ah,  as  i^^in  far  ; 

6,  as  e in  met ; 

I,  as  i in  pin  ; 

00,  as  00  in  boot ; 

u,  as  w in  tun  ; 

th,  as  th  in  then  ; 

1 zh  represents  the  sound  of  z in  glazier 

aw,  as  a in  fall ; 

e or  ee,  as  oe  in  keel ; 

0 0,  or  ow,  as  in  no  ; 

ow,  as  ou  in  our , 

gh,  as  ^ in  get ; 

th,  as  ih  In  thin  ; 

%,  that  of  s in  grass. 

A. 

Aberdeen,  ab-er-deen'. 

Abomey,  ab-o-may'. 

Abyssinia,  ab-is-sin'e-ah.  (**  Mixed  peo- 
ple so  named  by  the  Arabs,  as  show- 
ing that  the  people  were  not  of  pure 
Arab  blood.) 

Acapulco,  ah-kah-poolTco. 

Acaray,  ah-kah-ri'. 

Aconcagua,  ah-kon-kah'gwah. 

Aden,  ah'den,  or  ay'den. 

Adirondack,  ad-e-ron'dak. 

Adrianople,  ad-re-an-o'p’l.  (‘*City  of 
Adrian.'*) 

Afghanistan,  ahf-gahn-is-tahn'.  (**  C"Un- 
try  of  the  Afghans.**) 

Agulhas,  ah-gool'yahs.  (Cape  Agul- 
has, Cape  Needles.'*) 

Alabama,  Al-A-bah'mah.  (“  Here  we 
rest said  to  have  been  so  named  by 
a peaceful  tribe  of  Indians  driven 
thither.) 

Alaska,  ah-lahs'kah. 

Aleutian,  ah-loo'shan.  (From  aleut,  a 
bold  rock.**) 

Alleghany,  Al-le-gay'ne. 

Almaden,  ahl-mah-Men*. 

Altai,  ahl-tl'. 

Altainaha,  awl-tah-mah-haw'. 

Amoo,  ah-moo*. 

Amoor,  ah-moor*. 

Am'sterdam.  (From  Amsteldam,  dam 
[or  dike]  of  the  Amstel.”) 

Andaman*. 

Andes,  an'des.  (From  a Peruvian  word 
signifying  **  copper.**; 

Anglesea,  ang'g*l-se. 

Anticosti,  an-te-kos'te. 

Antill^  ahn-teel',  or  an-tillees. 
Apalachc^^ap-ah-lah'che. 

Apalachicola,  at>-pah-lah-che-ka'lnh. 
Appalachian,  ap-pa-Ia'che-an. 
Appomat'tox. 

Aral,  ar'al.  (Sea  of  Aral,  “sea  of 
islands.*’) 

Archipelago,  ar-kc-pSl'^-go. 

Ardennes,  ar-den'. 

Arequipa,  ah-ray-ke'pah. 

Argentine,  ar  jen-teen. 

Arica,  ah-re-kah. 

Arkan'sas. 

Ash.inlec,  ahsh-ahn-te'. 

Assouan,  ahs-soo-ahn'. 

Asuncion,  ah-soon'se-on? 

Atacama,  ah-tah-kah'mah. 

Atbara,  at-bah'rah. 

Atchafalaya,  atch-a-fi-Ii'ah.  (“Lost 
water.'*) 

Athabasca,  ath-a-bas'kah. 

Australasia.  (“Southern  Asia.'*) 
Australia.  (“Southern.'*) 

Avon,  ay'vdn. 

Azores,  az'orz,  or  az-flrz*.  (From  Port. 
a(or,  a “hawk,'*  a number  of  these 
birds  being  found  there.) 

Az'bv. 


B. 

Babelmandeb)  bahb-el-mahn'deb. 
(“  The  gate  of  tears.*') 

Bahia,  bah-he-ah. 

Baikal,  bi'kahl.  (“  Rich  lake.*’  It 
abounds  in  fish.) 

Balearic,  bil-e-ar'ik.  (From  baleares, 
“slingers.**  These  islands  produced 
the  best  slingers  in  the  world.) 

Balize,  bS-leez*.  (This  is  a corruption 
of  JValiz,  which  the  Spaniards  cal  ed 
this  place  on  account  of  its  being  the 
resort  of  a noted  pirate  named  Wal- 
lice.) 

Balkan,  bahl-kahn*. 

Balkash,  bahl-kahsh*. 

Barbadoes,  bar-bay'doze. 

Basle,  bahl. 

Baton  Rouge,  bat'un-roozh*.  (“  Red 
stick.*’) 

Bayou  la  Fourche,  bi'oo-lah-foorsh*. 

Beaufort  (U.  S.),  bo'fut. 

Beirout,  bay'root. 

Beled-el-Jerid,bel'ed  cl-je-reed*.  (“Land 
of  dates.’*) 

Belleisle,  bel-ile'.  (“Beautiful  island.*’) 

Beloochistan,  bel  - oo  - chis  • tahn*. 
(“Country  of  the  Beloochees.’’) 

Benares,  beu-ah'r6z. 

Bengal,  ben-gawl'. 

Benguela,  ben-gay^ah. 

Benin,  ben-een*. 

Ben  Ne'vis. 

Bergen  (Norway),  b&rg'en. 

Bermudas,  ber-moo'daz.  ("Named  after 
Bermudez,  their  discoverer,  1522.) 

Biddeford,  bid*de-fiid. 

Bogota,  bo-go-tah'. 

Boise,  bwah-zay'. 

Bokhara,  bo-kah'rah. 

Bonifacio,  bo-ne-fah'cho. 

Bordeaux,  bor-do*. 

Borgne,  born. 

^Bosphorus,  bos'fo-rus.  (“  Ox-ford.’*) 

Bougainville,  boo-gan-veel'. 

Boulogne,  boo-lon'. 

Brahmaputra,  brah-mah-poo'trah. 
(“  Son  of  the  Creator.*’) 

Brazos,  brah'zos. 

Breslau,  bres'law,  or  bres'low. 

Bnis’sels. 

Bucharest,  boo-kah-rest'.  (“City  of 
enjoyment  '*) 

Buda,  bu'dah,  or  boo-dah. 

Buenos  Ayres,  bwa'-nos-i'-rees.  (“Good 
air.*’) 

Bug,  boog. 

0. 

Cabiil,  kah-bool'. 

Cadiz,  kay'diz. 

Caernarvon,  ker-nar'von. 

Caffraria,  kaf-frayVe-ah.  (“  Country 
of  the  Caffirs  or  Infidels,'*  a name 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  all  who  did  not 
accept  the  Mohammedan  religion.) 


Cairo  (U.  S.),  kay’ro. 

Cairo( Egypt), kPro.  (“The  victorious.' ’) 
Calais  (Me.),  kM'is. 

Calais  (France), kah-lay. 

Callao,  kahl-lah'o,  or  kahl-yah'o. 
Canandaigua,  kan-an-day'gwah. 
Canav'eral. 

Candahar,  kahn-dah-har*. 

Cantabrian,  kan-tay'bre-an. 

Cape  Breton,  brit’t’n. 

Caqueta,  kah-kay'tah. 

Caraccas,  kah-rah'kahs. 

Caribbean,  kar-rib-be'an. 

Cassiquiare,  kah-se-ke-ah’ray. 

Cattegat,  kat'te-gat.  (“  Cat’s  gate.'*) 
Cauca,  k6w*kah. 

Caucasus,  kaw'ki-sus.  (“  White  moun- 
tain.**) 

Cayenne,  kl-en*. 

Cayuga,  kay-yoo'gah. 

Celebes,  sel'e-bez. 

Ce venues,  say-ven*. 

Champlain,  sham-plain'. 

Chandeleur,  shan-deh-loor'. 
Chattahoochee,  chat-ti-hoo'che. 
Chesuncook,  che-sun'kook. 

Cheviot,  chiv*e-ot,  or  chev'e-ot. 
Cheyenne,  she-en*. 

Chicago,  she-kaw'go. 

Chiloe,  chc-lo-ay*. 

Chimborazo,  chim-bo-rah'zo. 

Chincha,  chin'chah. 

Chonos,  cho'nos. 

Chowan,  cho-wawn*. 

Cologne,  ko-lown*.  (From  coUnia,  a 
**  colony.**) 

Concord,  kong'kud. 

Connecticut,  kon-net'e-kut. 

Coo-mas'sie. 

Cordova,  kor'do-vah. 

Corrientes,  kor-rc-en'tez.  (A  “ current." 
There  is  a strong  current  in  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  off  Cape  Corrientes.) 
Cotopaxi,  ko-to-pax'e, 

Crimea,  krim'e-ah. 

Cuenca,  kwen'kah. 

Cura9oa,  ku-rS-so'ah. 

Cuzco,  kooz'ko. 

Cyclades,  sik'lah-deez. 

D. 

Dahomey^  dah-ho'may. 

Dakota,  dah-ko  tah. 

Delgado,  del-gah'do 
Delhi,  del'le. 

Des  Moines,  dc-moin'. 

Dhawalaghiri,  dah-wol-ah*ghe'rc. 
Dinaric,  de-nSr'ik. 

Dnieper,  nc'per. 

Dniester,  nees'ter. 

Dongola,  dong'go-l.ih. 

Dordogne,  dor-down'. 

Douro,  doo'ro. 

Dovrefield,do'vreh-fe-eld'.  (From  dmfre, 
the  name  of  a village,  and  a j 

“ mountain-ridge.’’) 


Drave,  drah'veh. 

Dubuque,  du-buke'. 

Duluth,  doo-looth'. 

Dwina,  dwi'nah,  or  dwe'nah. 

E. 

Ecuador,  ek-wah-dor'.  (“Equator." 
So  named  from  its  situation,  being  in- 
tersected by  the  equinoctial  line.) 

Edinburgh,  cd'in-bur-ruh.  (Name  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Edwin,  a 
king  of  Northumberland.) 

Elborz*.  Peaked  mountains.") 

Enikale,  efi-e-kah'lay. 

Essequibo,  es-s6h-ke'bo. 

Euphrates,  yoo-fray'teez.  (“To  make 
glad."  This  river,  like  the  Nile,  an- 
nually overflows  its  banks,  thereby 
fertilizing  the  adjacent  country.) 


P. 

Ealklnnd,  fawk'land. 

Faribault,  far-e-bo'. 

Finisterre,  fin-is-tair'.  (“  Land’s  end.") 
Fond  du  Lac,  fond-doo-lahk'.  (“  Bot- 
tom of  the  lake.") 

Formosa,  for-mo'sah.  (“Beautiful.") 
Funen,  foo'nen. 

G. 

Gallinas  (S.  A.),  gahl-ye'nahs. 
Galway,  gawl'way, 

Garonne,  gah-r5n'. 

Genoa . jen'o-ah. 

Geral,  zhay-rahl*. 

Gibraltar,  je-brawl'ter.  (In  the  eighth 
century.  Tarif,  with  an  army  of  Sar- 
acens, landed  here  and  built  a castle 
on  the  rock,  which  was  called  Gib-el 
Tarif— /.<♦.,  the  Mountain  of  Tanf, 
whence  the  present  name.) 

Gila,  he'Iah. 

Gironde,  je-rond'. 

Glasgow,  glas'go. 

Gloucester,  glos'ter. 

Gobi,  go'be. 

Godavery,  go-dah'ver-e. 

Granada,  grah-nah'dah. 

Greenwich  (Eng.),  grin'ij. 

Guadalquivir,  gwaw-dal-kwiv'er.  (The 
“ great  river.’’) 

Guadarama.  gwah-dah-rah'mah. 
Guadeloupe,  gwaw-deh-loop'. 
(niadiana,  gvvah-de-ah'nah. 

Guanaco,  ewah-n.nh'ko. 

(ruanape,  gwah-nah’pe. 

Guardafui,  gwahr-dab-fwe'. 

Guatemala,  gwaw-iay-mah'lah. 
Guayaquil,  gwl-ah-kecl*. 

Guiana,  ghc-ah'nah. 

(Guinea,  ghin'ne. 

H. 

flnliinii,  bl-nahn',  (“  Soii^h  of  the 
sea.") 

Hakodate,  hah-ko-dah'tc. 

! f ) 


Havre,  hahver.  (A  “harbor,"  01 
“ haven.’*; 

Hawai,  hah-wi'e. 

Ha'yel. 

Hayti,  hay'te  (“Mountainous.") 

Hebrides,  heb'rid-ecz. 

Helena,  hel-e'nah. 

Henlo'pen. 

Herat,  her-aht'. 

Himalaya,  him-ah-li*ah.  (“  Abode  of 
snow.") 

Hindoostan, hin-doo-stan*.  (In  Persian, 
this  term  signifies  the  **  country  of 
the  Hindoos."  Jdtndoo  signifies 
**  black,"  and  “ country**— 7*  e.j 

the  “ country  of  the  blacks,"  the  Hin- 
doos being  darker  than  the  Persians. 
It  may  be  derived -from  Indus,  a 
“ river.") 

Hoang-Ho,  ho-ahng-ho*.  (“Yellow 

river.") 

Holland.  (“  Muddy  or  marshy  land." 
Originally  Oiiant.  A large  portion  of 
Holland  lies  below  the  level  of  the 
sea:  hence  the  name  Netherlands.) 

Holyhead,  hol'e-hed. 

Holyoke,  hol'yoke. 

Hondo,  hone'do. 

Huallag.i,  waiii-yah'gah. 

Hue,  hway,  or  hoo-ay'. 

Hungary,  hung*ga-rc.  (Name  derived 
from  the  Hunni,"  or  " Huns,’*  who 
took  possession  of  this  country  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  fourth  century*) 

I. 

I'clalio. 

Illinois,  il-lin-oy'. 

Inverness'. 

Iowa,  i'o-wah. 

Iran,  e-rahn'. 

Irrawaddy,  Ir-rah-w6d'de.  (“Great 
river.") 

Islay  (Hebrides),  i'lay. 

Ivi^a,  e-ve-zah. 

J. 

•Tavary,  hah-vah-re'. 

Joannes,  zho-ahn'nfes, 

Ju'an  de  Fu'ea. 

Ju'an  Fernan'dez. 

Juniata,  joo-ne-ah'tah. 

K. 

Kalahari^  kah-lah*hah're. 

Kalamazoo,  kal-S-ma-zoo'. 

Kamchatka,  kahm-chaht'kah. 

Kanawha,  ka-nnw'wah. 

Kankakee,  kin-kay-kee'. 

Kano,  kah-no'. 

Kansas,  kan'zas.  (“  Smoky  water,* 

Kara,  kah'rah. 

Katahdin,  kS-tah'din, 

Kearsarge,  keer'sarj. 

Keweena,  ke-we'nah. 

Khiva,  ke'vah. 

Khokan,  ko-kahn. 
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Kilimandjaro,  kil-e-mahn-jah-ro'. 

Kioto,  ke-o'to. 

Kiolen,  keer'-len. 

Kiushiu,  ke-yu'shu. 

Kobe,  ko'bay. 

Kodiak,  ko'de-ahk. 

Kordofan,  kor-do-fahn'. 

Kouka,  koo'kah. 

Kuen-Lun,  kwen-loon'. 

Kunchinginga,  koon-chin-jing'gah. 

Kurile,  koo'ril.  \ Derived  from  kooroo 
miisi — i.  e.,  the  “ road  of  sea-weeds." 
Kooroo  signifies  “ sea-weed.") 

Kyachta,  ke-ahk'tah, 

L. 

Laalnncl,  lawlahnd  (lowland). 

Labrador,  lab-ra-dor.  {Labrador  signi- 
fies a husbandman,"  or  "farmer." 
This  land  was  called  terra  labrador, 
"cultivable  land,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  Greenland.) 

Laccadive,  lahk'ka-div. 

Ladrone,  lah-dron'.  (These  were  dis- 
covered in  1521,  by  Magellan,  and 
called  by  him  Las  Istas  de  los  La- 
drones  — i.e.^  "the  islands  of  the 
thieves,"  because  he  found  the  na- 
tives so  dishonest.) 

La  Guayra,  lah-gwi'rah. 

Lamoille,  lah-moil'. 

La  Paz,  lah-pahz'. 

Lassa,  lahs'sah.  ("  Land  of  the  divine 
intelligence."  The  grand  temple  of 
Buddha,  with  its  gilded  dome,  is  here  ; 
also,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Lama.) 

Leeuwin,  loo'in. 

Leghorn,  leg'horn. 

Leicester,  les'ter. 

Leipsic,  lip'sik. 

Leith,  lecth. 

Lena.le'nah.  (A  "sluggard  so  named 
on  account  of  its  sluggish  course.) 

Lepanto,  le-pan'to. 

Lewes,  loo'is. 

Lichtenfels,  lik'ten-felz. 

Liege,  leej,  or  le-aizh'. 

Lille,  leel. 

Lima,  le'mah. 

Lipari,  lip'ah^re. 

Liu  Kiu,  le-oo'  ke-oo. 

l.lanos,  ’lyah'nos.  {Llanos,  "plains.'* 
A term  applied  to  the  extensive  pliins 
of  South  America — the  same  as  prai- 
ries in  North  America  or  steppes  in 
Russia.) 

Lobos,  lo'bos. 

Loffo'den. 

Loire,  Iwahr, 

Los  Angeles,  los  an'jeh-lez. 

Lough  Neagh,  l6-nay'. 

Louisville,  loo'is-vil. 

Lucknow,  luk'now. 

Luzon,  loo-zon', 

M. 

MacaO)  mah-k6w^ 

Machias,  m^-chi'as. 

Madeira,  mah-day'rah.  (Tl/W^/ra signi- 
fies, in  Portuguese,  " limber,"  These 
islands  were  so  named  on  account 
of  their  magnificent  forests.  The  Ma- 
deira River  flows  through  a deilsely- 
wooded  region.) 

Madras,  mi-dras'. 

Madre  dc  Dios,  mah'dray  day  de'Os. 

Magdalena,  mag-d^-le'nah,  or  mahg- 
dah-lay'nah. 

Maimatchin,  mi-mah-cheen'. 

Maldivc,  mal'dive.  (*‘ Thousand  isles.") 

Manitouline,  man-e-too  lecn'. 

Mantchooria,  man-choo're-ah. 

Maracaybo,  mah-rah-kl'bo. 

Maranon,  mah-rahn-yon. 

Marg.irita,  mar-gah-rc'tah.  (A  " pearl." 
Pearls  were  formerly  found  in  great 
quantities  on  the  coasts  of  this  island.) 


Marmora,  mar'mo-rah.  ("  Marble." 
One  of  the  islands  of  this  sea  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  marble- 
quarries.) 

Marquesas,  mar-kay'zus. 

Marseilles,  mar-saylz. 

Mattapony,  mat-ta-po'ne. 

Medina,  may-de'nah.  ("The  City.") 
Meinam,  may-e-nahm'.  ("Mother  of 
waters.") 

Melbourne,  mel'burn. 

Memphremagog,  mem-fre-may'gog. 
Menai,  men'  I. 

Mendocino,  men-do-se'no. 

Mequinez,  mek'e-nez. 

Merrimack,  m6r're-mak. 

Mersey,  mer'ze. 

Messina,  mes-se'nah. 

Meuse,  muze. 

Miami,  mi-ah'me. 

Michigan,  mish'e-gan. 

Mil'an,  or  ml-lan’. 

Missisque,  mis-sis'kwe. 

Missouri,  mis-soo're.  ("  Smoky  water," 
or  " mud  river.") 

Mohave,  mo-hayv'. 

Montana,  mon-tah'nah. 

Montevideo,  mon-te-vid'e-o.  ("  Mount 
prospect."  It  is  situated  on  a slight 
elevation.) 

Montreal,  mon-tre-awl'.  ("  Royal 
mount.")* 

Moriato,  mo-re-ah'to. 

Mo.scow,  mos'ko. 

Moselle,  mo-zel'. 

Mount  De.sert,  de-zert'. 

Munich,  mu'nik. 

Muscatine,  mus-kS-teen'. 

N. 

IVn^^asaki,  nah-gah-sah'ke. 

Nagoya,  nah'go  yah. 

Nantuck'et. 

Natal,  nah-tahl'.  (So  named  by  Vasco 
da  Gama  because  he  discovered  this 
coast  on  Christmas  day  [the  day  of 
the  Nativity].) 

Nebraska,  ne-bras'kah.  ("  Flat  water.") 
Nejed,  ned'jed. 

Nerbudda,  ner-bud'dah. 

Neuse,  nus. 

Nevada,  ne-vah'dah. 

Newfoundland,  nu'fund-land. 

New  Orleans,  nu  or'le-unz. 

Ngami,  ’n-gah'me. 

Niagara.  ("Thunder  of  waters.") 
Nice,  nees. 

Niemen,  ne'men. 

Niger  (ni'jer),  or  Quor'ra,  or  Jol'iba. 

("  The  great  dark  river.") 

Nijni  Novgorod,  nizh'ne  nov-go-rod'. 
Nueces,  nway'ses. 

Nyanza,  'n-yahn'zah. 

Nyassi,  'n-yahs'se. 

O. 

OnItU)  wah'hoo. 

Ochotsk,  o-kdtsk'. 

Ocmulgee,  6k-mul'ghe. 

Oconee,  6k-o'ne. 

Ogeechee,  o-ghe'che. 

Ohio.  (The  " beautiful  river.") 
Okechobee,  9-ke-ch9'be. 

Omaha,  o'ma-haw. 

Onega,  o-ne'gah. 

Oneida,  o-ni'dah. 

Orinoco,  o-fe-tio'ko.  (The  "coiled  ser- 
pent.") 

Oswe'go. 

Ottawa,  ot'ti-wah,  or  ot'ti-Way. 

Ouse,  ooz, 

O'zaka. 

P. 

Painiinky,  pa.niung1<c. 

Panama,  pah-nah-mah'. 

Para,  pah-rah'. 

Paraguay,  pah-rah-gwi'. 


Paramaribo,  par-3.-mar'e-bo. 

Parana,  pah-rah-nah'. 

Parime,  pah-re'may. 

Parina,  pah-re'nah. 

Pascagoula,  pas-ka-goo'lah. 

Passaic,  pas-say'ik. 

Passamaquoddy,  pas-sa-ma-kwod'de, 

Patagonia,  pat-a-go'ne-ah.  {Patagon 
means,  in  Spanish,  " a man  with 
large  feet."  Magellan  gave  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  the  name 
of  Patagonians  on  account  of  the  ap- 
parent large  si*ze  of  their  feet,  which, 
being  wrapped  in  skins,  seemed  much 
larger  than  they  really  were.) 

Pawtuck'et. 

Peipus,  pay'e-poos. 

Pembina,  pem'be-nah. 

Pennsylvania.  ("  Penn’s  woodland.") 

Penob'seot. 

Pernambuco,  per-nahm-boo'ko. 

Pesth,  pest. 

Petch'o-ra. 

Pictou,  pik-too'. 

Pilcomayo,  pil-ko-mi'o. 

Piscataqua,  pis-kat'a-kway. 

Pontchartrain,  pon-shar-trayn'. 

Popayan,  po-pi-ahn'. 

Popocatapetl,  po-po-kah-tah-pet’l'. 

("  Smoking  mountain."; 

Port  au  Prince,  p6rt-o-prins'. 

Port  Said,  sah'eed. 

Potomac,  po-to'mak. 

Potosi,  po-to'se,  or  po-to-se'. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  pray're  doo-sheen'. 
("  Dog  meadow.") 

Prussia,  prush'ah. 

Pruth,  proot. 

Purus,  poo'roos. 

Putumayo,  poo-too-ml'o. 

Pyrenees,  pir'en-eez. 

Q 

Q,webec,kwe-bek'.  ("  The  Narrows.") 

Quito,  ke'to. 

R. 

Raleigh,  rawle. 

Rapidan,  rap-id-an'. 

Rappahan'nock. 

Reikiavik,  ri'ke-ah-vik.  ("Steam- 
town,") 

Richelieu,  reesh-el-yu. 

Riga,  re'gah. 

Rio  dc  la  Plata,  re-o  day-lah-plah'tah. 

Rio  Grande,  re'o  grahn'day.  ("  Great 
river.") 

I Rio  Janeiro,  re-o  jah-nay'ro.  (Rio  de 
Janeiro,  " river  of  January."  The 
place  having  been  discovered  in  Janu- 
ary, this  name  was  given  afterwards 
both  to  the  city  and  the  river.) 

Rio  Negro,  re'o  nay'gro.  ("  Black 
river.")  * 

Rotterdam.  (Name  signifies  "dam  of 
the  Rotte,"  a little  river  which  runs 
through  the  city.) 

Rouen,  roo'en. 

Russia,  rush'ah. 

S. 

Sabine,  sah-been'. 

Saco,  saw'ko. 

Saghalin,  sah'gah-leen. 

Saigon,  si-gown'. 

Saima,  si'mah. 

Salatio,  sah-lah'do.  ("  Salt.") 

San  l)iego,  de-ay'go. 

San  Joaquin,  sahn  hwa-kceii'. 

San  Jojte,  ho-say'. 

San  Salvador,  sahn  .sahl-vah-dOr'. 
("  Holy  Saviour.") 

Santa  Fe,  fay.  ("Holy  Faith.") 

Santiago,  sahn-tc-ah'go.  ("  Saint 
James.”) 

Saonc, son. 


Saranac,  sar-i-nak'. 

Saskatchawan,  sas-katch'a-w6n. 

("Swift  current.”) 

Saut  St.  Marie,  so  saint  may-re'. 

Save,  sah'veh. 

Schenectady,  sken-ek'ti-de. 

Schoodic,  skoo'dik. 

Schuylkill,  skool'kil.  (It  is  said  that 
the  first  explorers  of  the  Delaware 
River  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill without  observing  it:  hence  its 
name,  signifying  " hidden  creek.") 

Sebastopol  or  Sevastopol,  sev-as-to'p’l. 

Seine,  sayn. 

Senegal,  sen-e-gawl'. 

Senegambia,  sen-e-gam'be-ah.  (Named 
from  the  twt>  large  rivers  which  flow 
through  the  country — viz.,  the  Sene- 
gal and  the  Gambia.) 

Severe,  say-vay'ro. 

Seville,  se-vil', 

Shanghai,  shang-hi'. 

Shenandoah,  shen-an-do'ah. 

Shikoku,  she-ko'ku. 

Sierra,  se-er'rah.  (Sierra  literally  means 
a "saw,"  and  is  applied  to  a mountain 
range,  because  at  a distance  it  pre- 
sents a notched  appearance  like  the 
teeth  of  a saw.) 

Sierra  Leone,  se-erVah  le-o'ne.  ("  Lion 
mountains.") 

Sierra  Madre,  se-er'rah  mah'dray. 

Sierra  Morena,  se-er'rah  mo-ray'nah. 

Sierra  Nevada,  se-er'rah  nay-vah'dah. 
("Snow  mountains.") 

Sihon,  se-hon'. 

Sinai,  si'nay,  or  si'nay-i. 

Singapore,  sin-gah-por'.  ("City  of 
lions.") 

Sioux,  soo. 

Sknger  Rack,  skah-gher-rahk'. 

("  Crooked  strait  of  Skagen.") 

Sli'go. 

Sofala,  so-fah'Iah. 

Sokoto,  sok-o-to'. 

Spitzbergen,  spitz-berg'en. 

Stanovoi,  stah-no-voy'. 

Staten,  stat'n. 

St.  Augustine,  aw-gus-teen', 

St.  Bias,  blahs'. 

St.  Croix,  kroy'. 

St.  Louis,  loo'is. 

Stromboli,  strom'bo-le. 

Sucre,  sooTcray, 

Sudetic,  soo-det'ik. 

Suez,  soo'ez. 

Sumatra,  soo-mah'trah. 

Suwanee,  soo-waw'ne. 

Swansea,  swon'se. 


T. 

Tabatinga,  tah-bah-tin'gah. 

Taconic,  tah-kon'ik. 

Tahiti,'  tah-he'te. 

Tampico,  tahm-pe'ko. 

Tanganyika,  tahn-gahn-ye'kah. 

Tapajos,  tah-pah'zhos. 

Taunton,  tahn'tun. 

Terre  Haute,  ter-reh-hote'.  ("  High 
land.”) 

Thames,  temz. 

Thelss,  tis. 

Thian-Shan,  te-ahn-shahn'.  ("  Celestial 
mountains  ") 

Thibet,  tib'et.  (One  of  its  native  appel- 
lations signifies  the  "snowy  region 
of  the  north.") 

Thuringian,  thoo-rin'je-an. 

Ti'ber.  (This  river  was  originally  called 
Albu/a,  from  the  clearness  of  its 
waters,  and  afterward  Tiberis,  from 
Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  who  was 
drowned  there.) 

Tierra  del  Fuego,te-er'rah  del  foo-ah'-go 
("  Land  of  fire."  This  island  was  dis- 
covered, in  J520,  by  Magellan,  and  so 
named  by  him  on  account  of  the 


number  of  fires  he  saw  along  the 
coast,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
eruptions  of  volcanoes.) 

Timbuctoo,  tiin-buk'too. 

Titicaca,  te-te-kah'kah. 

Tocantins,  to-cahn-teens'. 

Tokio,  to'ki-o. 

Tonquin,  ton-keen'. 

Torres,  tor'rez. 

Toriugas,  tor-too'guz,  (So  named  from 
the  quantity  of  tiq;^oises  seen  there. 
Tortuga  means  "tortoise.") 
Toulouse,  too-loos'. 

Tours,  toorz 

Trans  Vaal,  trahns-vahl', 

Trieste,  tre-est'. 

Tripoli,  trip'o-le.  ("Three  cities" 
Three  large  towns  formerly  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Tripoli.) 
Truxillo,  troo-heel'yo. 

Tunguragua,  toon-goo-rah'gwah. 
Turkestan,  toor-kes-tahn'.  ("Country 
of  the  Turks.”) 

Tyrol,  tir-rol'. 

U. 

Ucayale,  00-kl-ah'lay. 

Uist,  wist. 

Umbagog,  um-bay'gog. 

Upernavik,  oo'per-nah'vik. 

Upsal,  oop'sahl. 

Ural,  oo'rahl. 

Uruguay,  oo-roo-gwi'. 

V. 

Valdai,  vahl'di. 

Valparaiso,  vahl-pah-ri'so.  ("Vale  of 
paradi.se.”) 

Venezuela,  ven-ez-we'lah. 

Vera  Cruz,  vay'rah  krooz.  (The  " true 
cross.”) 

Verd  (Cape).  ("  Green  ” cape.) 
Vindhya,  vind'yah. 

Vistula,  vis'tu-lah. 

Vosges,  vozh. 

W. 

Wabasli,  waw'bash. 

Wachusett,  waw-choo'^set. 

Washita,  w6sh'e-taw. 

WieliczUa,  v'yay-litchTcah. 

Willamette,  wil-lah'mel. 

Winnipiseogee,  win-nc-pe-sawTce. 
("  Beautiful  lake  among  ihc  iiigh- 
lands.") 

Winooski,  we-noos'ke. 

Woonsocket,  woon-sok'et. 

Worcester,  woos'ter. 

Wyoming,  wi-o'ming. 

X. 

Xlngu,  shing«goo'. 


Y. 

Yablonoi,  yah-blo-noy'.  ("Moun- 
tains of  apples.”) 

Yang-tse-Kiang,  yahng-lse-kc-ahng'. 
("Blue  River.”  Called  .somelimc.N 
Ta  Kiang — "great  river"— the 
largest  river  in  China.  It  Is  called, 
poetically, «he  "son  of  the  sea.” 

Yenisei,  yen-e-say'c. 

Yezo,  yay'zo. 

Yukon,  yoo-kown'. 


Z. 

I Zambrsi.  zahm  bay'zc. 

Zealand,  zc'land.  ("Sea-land.") 

, Zurich,  zoo'rlk. 

I Ziiyder  Zee,  zl-dcr-2c'.  ("South  Sea." 
In  contradistinction  to  the  North 
Sea,  with  which  it  is  connected.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

/ 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

9,880 

66,987 

3,886,798 

38,923,210 

9,173,052 

2,665,000 

4,087,149 

29,606 

Dj4)ish  America  | j^eiand 

3,524,095 

3,611,849 

761,640 

171,003 

92,248 

13,581 

8,934,169 

58,841,682 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

368,220 

1.565.000 
2,794,473 
1,040,371 

2.500.000 
1.987.352 
1,908,350 

1.465.000 
240,965 

1,337,439 

11,780,000 

155,026 

110,118 

285'35o 

Peru 

565,000 

132,609 

542,800 

Chili 

BVazil 

3,430,000 

76,000 

58,800 

35,080 

356,000 

7,600 

200,000 

7,042,548 

27,109,118 

^ -s  A ^ tN 

EUROPE. 

Sweden  \ || 

170,651 

4,168,882 

Norway ) ^ 

122,323 

2,266,983 

121,115 

T45 

14,752 

13,678 

11,372 

204,071 

192,959 

35,811 

1,729,691 

31,817,108 

Holland jfc 

3,888,295 

5,021,336 

36,594.845 

16,374,944 

4,360,974 

40,115,748 

15,991 

114,297 

199,290 

19,352 

183 

2,669,095 

26,775,000 

Italy 

i!457]894 

>43 

Total 

3,953.555 

AFRICA.  dti'' 

303 , TOO 

258,305 

43,204 
' 344,401 
2,000,000 
659,073 

97,000 

8.500.000 

2.921.000 

950.000 

750.000 

1.500.000 

7.366.000 

4.500.000 

300.000 

287^037 

223,237 

144.000 

240.000 

820,000 

300,000 

^20,000 

30,114,000 

50,000,000 

1 ,600,000 

4,100,000 

2.500.000 

1.700.000 

174,239,000 

ASIA. 

16.463.000 

7.925.000 
8,000,000 

5.500.000 

469.508.000 

33.300.000 

198.128.000 
8,000,000 

5,861,348 

493, 

490,000 

Indo  J Siam  

174,000 

89,095 

^ 1 Malacca  and  other  Provinces 

4,000,000 

BeToochistan 

192 ,000 

10,000,000 

4,300,000 

Arabia 

Total 

15,742,000 

70*^.000.000 

Area  and  Population  of  the  World. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

8,934,169 

7,042,548 

3,953,555 

15,742,000 

11,733,834 

3,699,027 

100,000 

58,841,682 

27,109,118 

30,102,000 

51,205,133 

1,385,682,104 

ISLANDS. 


Malay  Islands. 

Borneo 

Sumatra 

Java 

Philippine 

Celebes 

Spice,  and  other  Islands 

Australasia. 

Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Papua,  and  other  Islands 

Polynesia. 

Sandwich  Islands 

Other  Groups  and  Islands 


Total.. 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

260,000 

3.000.000 

125,000 

2,500,000 

SI, 080 

16,010,000 

65,637 

4,319,000 

45,709 

341,000 

70,000 

1,000,000 

=,449,596 

1,551,000 

26,215 

99,000 

106,259 

238,000 

347,000 

600,000 

7.631 

63,000 

144,000 

381,000 

3,699,027 

30,102,000 

RECAPITULATION. 


SUKl-ACt  UF  THE  EARTH. 

The  area  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  is  estimated  atmearly 
200,000,000  square  miles,  of  which  a little  more  than  50,000,000 
miles  are  land,  and  somewhat  less  than  150,000,000  are  water. 

Area  of  the  Land-Surface.  Sq.  miles. 

Eastern  Continent 32,269,000 

Western  Continent 15,896,000 

Oceanica 3,425,000 

Total 51 ,590,000 

Area  of  the  Water-Surface. 

Pacific  Ocean 72,000,000 

Atlantic  Ocean 35,000,000 

Indian  Ocean 28,000,000 

Antarctic  Ocean 8,500,000 

Arctic  Ocean 4,500,000 

Total 148,000,000 


Height  of  Some  of  the  Principal  Mountains. 

Feet. 

North  America. ..Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska 17,900 

“ Popocatepetl,  Mexico  (volcano) 17,717 

“ Mount  Brown,  British  America 16,000 

“ Mount  Whitney,  California 14,887 

“ Mount  Shasta,  California 14,440 

**  Fremont’s  Peak,  Wyoming  Territory 13,570 

“ Mount  Hood,  Oregon  11,225 

South  America...  Aconcagua,  Chili  23,500 

“ Chimborazo,  Ecuador  (volcano) 21,424 

“ Sorata,  Bolivia- 21,286 

“ Arequipa,  Peru 20,320 

“ Cotapaxi,  Ecuador 18,875 

Europe Elbruz  (highest  of  Caucasus  Mts.) 18,526 

“ Blanc  (Alps) 15,780 

“ Highest  of  the  Pyrenees 11,200 

“ Mount  Etna,  Sicily  (volcano) 10,874 

Mount  Olympus,  Greece 8,200 

“ Mount  Vesuvius,  Italy  (volcano) 3,948 

Africa Killima-Njaro,  Central  Africa 20,000 

“ Kenia,  Central  Africa 18,000 

“ Mts.  of  Abyssinia  (highest)... 15,000 

“ TenerifTe,  Canary  Islands 12,182 

“ Atlas  Mts.  (highest) 11,400 

Asia Everest,  Himalay.i  Mts.  (Kiehest  in  world). ..29, loo 

“ Kunchinginga,  Himalaya  Mts 28,156 

Dhawalaghiri,  Himalaya  Mis... 26,826 

Hindoo  Koosh  Mts.  (highest) 20,000 

“ Ararat,  Turkey .16,960 

“ Mount  Fuji,  Japan  14,177 

Islands Mauna  Loa,  Sandwich  Islands 14,000 

“ Ophir,  Sumatra 13,842 

“ Owen  Stanley,  Papua 13,205 

“ Semero,  Java 12,000 

“ Egmont,  New  Zealand 8,840 

“ Australian  Alps  (highest) 7,500 

“ Kilauea,  Sandwich  Islands  (volcano) 6,000 


The  United  States  in  Detail. 


States. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 


Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania .... 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Texas 

California 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Nevada 

Nebraska 


TERRITORIES. 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Washington 

Idaho 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Indian 

Alaska 


Total . 


Capitals. 

Augusta 

Concord 

Montpelier 

Boston 

Providence  and  \ 

Newport j 

Hartford 

Albany 

Harrisburg 

I’renton 

Dover 

Annapolis 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

Raleigh 

Columbia 

Atlanta 

Tallahassee 

Montgomery 

Jackson 

New  Orleans 

Little  Rock 

Nashville 

Frankfort 

Columbus 

Indianapolis 

Springfield 

Lansing 

Madison 

Jefferson  City 

Des  Moines 

St.  Paul 

Austin 

Sacramento 

Salem 

Topeka 

Carson  City 

Lincoln 


Washington., 

Olympia 

Boise  City..., 

Helena 

Yankton 

Cheyenne 

Denver 

Salt  Lake...., 

Tucson 

Santa  Fe 

Tahlequah... 
Sitka 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 


35.000 
9,280 

10,212 

7,800 

1,306 

4,750 

47.000 

46.000 
8,320 
2,120 

11,124 

38,352 

23.000 
50,704 

34.000 

58.000 
59,268 
50,722 

47,156 

41,346 

52.198 

45,6to 

37,680 

39,964 

33,809 

55,410 

56,451 

53,924 

65,350 

55,045 

83,531 

274,356 

188,981 

95,274 

81,318 

112,090 

75,995 


Population 
in  1870. 


1,992,436 


60 

69,994 

86,294 

143,776 

150,932 

97,883 

104,500 

84,476 

113,916 

121,201 

68,991 

577,390 


626.915 
318,300 

330,551 

1,457,351 

217,353 

537,454 

4,387,464 

3.521.890 
906,096 
125,015 
780,894 

1,225,163 

442.014 

1,071,361 

705,606 

1,184,109 

188,248 

996,992 

827,922 

726.915 
484,471 

1,258,520 

1,321,011 

2,665,260 

1,680.637 

2.539.891 
1,187,234 
1,064,985 
1,721,295 
1,192,092 

446,056 

818,899 

582,031 

101,883 

373,299 

58,711 

129,322 


38,203,210 


131,700 

37,432 

20,583 

39.895 

40,501 

11,518 

47,164 

99,581 

41,710 

111,303 

68,152 

70,461 


3,611,8491  38,923,210 


Length  of  Some  of  the  Principal  Rivers. 

Miles. 

North  America. ..Missouri,  to  junction  with  the  Mississippi..2,9oo 
“ Missouri,  to  the  sea,  longest  in  the  world...  4,200 

“ Mississippi  proper 800 

“ Mackenzie 2,300 

“ St.  Lawrence 2^000 

^ ^ A rkansas... •.•..>•..............................,......,,2  000 

“ Yukon I ’600 

“ Rio  Grande 1,500 

“ Columbia 1020 

South  America. ..Amazon 3,750 

“ Rio  de  la  Plata  (including  the  Parana) 2,300 

Madeira 2,000 

“ Orinoco 1,550 

“ San  Francisco 1,550 

Europe Volga 2,000 

“ Don 1,960 

“ Danube 1,800 

“ Dnieper 1,080 

“ Rhine 880 

“ Dwina 864 

Africa Nile 4,000 

“ Congo 3,500 

Niger 3,000 

“ Zambesi 1,600 

“ Senegal 1,200 

“ Orange 1,000 

Asia Yenisei 3,400 

“ Yang-tse-Kiang 3,320 

“ Obe 3,000 

“ Hoang-Ho 2,800 

“ Lena 2,700 

“ Amoor 2,650 

“ Cambodia 2,000 

“ Indus... 1,850 

“ Irrawaddy 1,200 

Australia .Murray 1,500 


POPULATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

From  the  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  of  1870,  the  ALMANACH  DE  GOTHA  for  1877,  and  other  late  Authorities. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States. 


Maine.  (1870.) 

Augusta 8,000 

Portland 

Bangor 18,000 

Lewiston 14,000 

P>iddeford 10,000 

New  Hampshire. 


Concord 

12,000 

Manchester 

24,000 

Nashua 

11,000 

Dover 

g,ODO 

Portsmouth 

9,000 

Vermont. 

Montpelier 

3,000 

Burlington 

14,000 

Rutland 

10,000 

Massachusetts."^ 

Boston ] ..251,000 

Charlestown...  1 ..  28,000 
West  Roxbury  | ..  9,000 

Brighton J .. 

Worcester 41,000 

Lowell 41,000 

Cambridge 40,000 

Lawrence 29,000 

Lynn 28,000 

Fall  River 27,000 

Springfield 27,000 

Salem 24,000 

New  Bedford 21,000 

Taunton 19,000 

Chelsea 19,000 

Gloucester 15,000 

Newburyport 13,000 

Fitchburg 11,000 

Pittsfield 11,000 

Plymouth. 6,200 

Rhode  Island.* 

Providence 69,000 

Newport  12,500 

Woonsocket 1 1 ,500 

Warwick 10,500 

Pawtucket 6,600 

Westerly 4,7^ 

Connecticut. 

Hartford 37.200 

New  Haven 51,000 

Bridgeport 19,000 

Norwich 17,000 

Norwalk 12,100 

Watcrbury 11,000 

Meriden 10,500 

New  London 10,000 

Middletown 7,000 

New  York.* 

Albany.  69,000 

New  York 942,000 

Brooklyn 396,000 

Buffalo 118,000 

Rochester 62,000 

Troy  44,500 

Syracuse 43,000 

Utica 28,800 

Oswego 20,900 

Poughkeepsie 20,100 

Auburn 17,200 

Newburg 17,000 

Elmira 15,900 

Cohoes 15,400 

Yonkers 12,700 

Binghamton 12.700 

Lockport 12,400 

Schenectady 1 j,ooo 

Rome 11,000 

Rondont  } 10,100 

Kingston  ( 6,300 

Long  Island  City..  4,000 

Ogdensburg 10,000 

Watertown 9,300 

Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg 23,000 

Philadelphia 674,000 

Pittsburgh 86,000 

Allegheny 53, 000 

Scranton 35, 000 

Reading 34, 000 

Lancaster 20,000 

Erie 19,000 

Williamsport.. 16,000 

Allentown 14,000 

Poitsville i2,oool 

York ii,oooj 

Easton 11,0001 

Norristown j 1,000’ 

Altoona 11,000' 

Wdkes-Barre 10,000 

Chester 9»5oo| 

Titusville 8,600 

Danville 8,400 


(1875.) 

9,000 

36.000 

18.500 

21 .000 

11.500 


9,000 


(1870.) 

(1875.) 

New  Jersey.* 

Trenton 

23jOOO 

25,000 

Newark 

105,000 

123,000 

Jersey  City 

83,000 

109,000 

Paterson 

34,000 

30 ,000 

Elizabeth 

21,000 

25,000 

Hoboken  

20,000 

25,000 

Camden 

20,000 

34,000 

New  Brunswick... 

15,000 

17,000 

Delaware 

Dover 

1,900 

2,200 

Wilmington 

31,000 

40,000 

Maryland. 

.Annapolis 

5,800 

6,000 

Baltimore 

267,000 

303,000 

Frederick 

8. 'CO 

0.000 

]Cumberland 

8,100 

12,000 

District  of  Colu 

mbia. 

1 Washington 

109,000 

136,000 

iGeorgetown 

11,000 

14,000 

1 Virginia. 

Richmond 

Sl.OOO 

72,500 

Norfolk 

IQjOOO 

26,000 

Petersburg 

19,000 

13,600 

20,000 

[Alexandria 

14,000 

jPortsmouth 

10,500 

11,000 

’Lynchburg 

6,800 

14,000 

31,000 

26,00011  ...  , *»•  • . 

zsigoo  West  Virginia. 

20,500  Wheeling 19,000 

21, 00c' ! Parkersburg S,S^ 

16,800  iCharleston 3,200 

13,300  jHarper’s  Ferry....  1,500 
12,300'  j 

North  Carolina. 

Ralf.igh 7,800 

Wilmington 13,500 


12,300, 

6,400 


101,000 

14,000 

13.600 

11.600 
18,500 

5,403 


50.000 
58,600 

21.500 

17.500 

14.000 
13,700 

12.000 
11,000' 

7,100 


26,000 

7,000 

5,500 

5,400 


1 5 .000 

18.000 


South  Carolina. 

Columbia 9,300 

Charleston 49,000 

Georgia. 

Atlanta 22,000 

Savannah 28,000 

Augusta 15,000 

Macon 11,000 

Florida. 

Tallahassee 2,000 


Key  West 5,000 


Alabama. 

86,000  Montgomery 11,000 

:,046!ooo‘;Mobile 32,000 

485,0001 


i35,ooo| 

82.000 
48,800' 

48.300 
32,100 

22.500 

19.900 
18,400 

17.300 

20.500 

17.500 
17,300 

15.500 

12.600 
12,700 

11.900 

} 20,500 

15.600 
10,200 

10.000 


30.000 

818.000 

130.000 

70.000 

45.000 


Mississippi. 

Jackson 4,200 

Vicksburg 12,000 

Natchez 9,000 

Louisiana. 

New  Orleans.  ...191,000 
Baton  Rouge 6,500 

Arkansas. 

Little  Rock 12,' 


Tennessee.' 

Nashville 26,000 

Memphis 40,000 

Knoxville 8,700 

Chattanooga 6,100 


Kentucky. 

Frankfort 5.400 

; Louisville 101,000 

Covington 25,000 

Newport 15,000 

42,000;  Lexington 14,800 

25,000'  1 

27.000  1 . 

i8,ooo]|  Ohio. 

18,000;  Columbus 31,000 

16.000  Cincinnati 216,000 

13,000;  Cleveland 93,oop 

16,500! iToledo 32,000 

14.000  Dayton 30,000 

1 5, ooot  Sandusky 13,000 

12,500  Springfield 13,000 

14,000;  Hamilton 11,000 

10.000  Portsmouth 11,000 

8,200'  Zanesville 10,000 


32.000 

20.000 

18.000 

15.000 


11,500 


15,000 

35»ooo 


6,000 

i3,oco 


195,000 


19,500 


28.000 

65.000 
11,400 

12.000 


5.400 

120,000 

30.000 

18.000 


(1870.)!  (1875.)^! 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis 48,200 

Evansville 21,800 

Fort  Wayne 17,700 

Terre  Haute 16,000 

New  Albany 15,000 

Lafayette 14,000 

Madison. ii,ooo 

Richmond 9,500 

Logansport 9,000 

Illinois. 

Springfield 17,000 

Chicago 299,000 

Quincy 24,000 

Peoria 23,000 

Bloomington 15,000 

Aurora 11,000 

Rockford 11,000 

Galesburg 10,000 

Jacksonville 9,200 

Alton 8,700 

Belleville 8,100 

Cairo 6,300 

Michigan.* 

Lansing 5,200 

Detroit 80, coo 

Grand  Rapids 17,000 

Jackson n,ooo 

East  Saginaw 11,000 

Kalamazoo 9,200 

Wisconsin.* 

^Iadison 9,200 

Milwaukee 71,000 

Fond  dll  Lac 13,000 

Oshk^ish i3,coc 

Racine io,coc 

Janesville 8, Goo 

Missouri.* 

Jefferson  City..  4,400 

St.  Louis 311,000 

Kansas  City 32,000 

St.  Joseph  20,000 

Hannibal 10,000 

Iowa.* 

DesMoines 12, 00c 

Dav’enport 20,00c 

Dubuq^uv; 18,000 

Burlington i5,oco 

Keokuk 10,90 

jCouncil  Bluffs 10,000 

Minnesota. 

St.  Paul 20,000 

Minneapolis 13,000 

Texas. 

Austin 4,40° 

Galveston 14,000 

San  Antonio 12,000 

.Houston 9,400 

I California. 

Sacramento 16,000 

San  Francisco 149,000  275,000 

Oakland 11,000 

IStockton 10,000 

San  Jose 9,100 

I Oregon. 

Salem 1,100 

Portland 8,300 

Kansas.* 

Topeka 5,800 

Leavenworth 18,000 

[Lawrence 8,300 

’Atchison 7,000 

Nevada. 

Carson  City 3,000 

Virginia  City 7,000 

I Nebraska.  | 

Lincoln 2,500 1 

Omaha 16,000  j 

Colorado. 

Denver 4,800 


British  America. 

100.000  (1871.) 

35,000: 'Montreal,  Qneb... 107,000 

24,600’  Quebec,  Queh 60,000 

20,000|  Toronto,  Ont 56,000 

20.000  Halifax,  N.  S 30,000 

18.000  St.  John,  N.  B 29,000 

12,000!  St.  John’s,  N.  F...  25,000 
11,500!  Ottawa,  Ont 22,000 

15.000 

Mexico 

Mexico  (1873) 230,000 

Guadalaxara('73).  71,000 

425.000  Puebla  {1873) 68,000 

30.000  Guanaxuato(i873)  63,000 
30,600;  Vera  Cruz  (1873}...  10,000 

22.000  [Tampico  (1873) ...  8,000 

14,400]  Acapulco  (1873)...  8,000 

15,000' 

13,000' 

12.000 
12,000 

12.000 

10.000 

(1874.) 

7,500 

101.000 

26.000 

14.000 

17.000 

12.000 

(1875.) 

10.100 

101,000 

16,00: 

17.000 

13.3^ 

10,100 

(1876.1 
5,600 
450,000] 

32,700] 

23.100 

10,000| 

i 

11875.) 

15,800] 

2I,IOo| 

23.5^1 
19,700 

12.000 

9,200 


Central  America. 

Guatemala (1874)..  45,000 

West  Indies. 

Havana 230,000 

Santiago 96,000 

Matanzas 45,000 

Port-au-Prince(75)  35,000 
Kingston, Jamaica  31,000 

St.John,P.  R 18,000 

San  Domingo 16,000 

Spanish  Town 7, 000 


I Sweden. 

Stockholm  (i875)..i53,ooo 
]Goitenburg  (1875)  66,000 
('arlscrona(i875)..  17,000 
Upsal  (1875) 13,000 

i Russia. 

St.  Petersburg’69..668,ooo 

Moscow  (1871) 612,000 

Warsaw  (1876) 320,000 

Odessa  (1876) 163,000 

iKichinev  (1867)... 103,000 

Riga  (1867) 102,000 

Saratov  (1867) 93,000 

Kharkov  (1873)....  87,000 

Kazan  (^1869) 86,000 

AVilna  (1867)  79,000 

jKiev(i869) 80,000 

Astrakhan  (1869)..  48,000 
'Cronstadt (1873)...  45,000 
Nijni  Novgorod...  41,000 
Archangel  (1867)..  ^OyOOO 
Sebastopol  (1867)..  11,000 

England  and  Wales 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Venezuela. 

Caraccas  (1873).  ..  49,000 

Valencia(i873) 29,000 

Maracaybo  (1873)  22,000 
La  Guayra  (1873;.  7,000 


U.  S.  of  Colombia. 


(1876.) 

London 3,489 ,000 

Liverpool 522 ,000 

Birniingliam  372,000 

Manchester 358,000 

Leeds 292,000 

Sheffield 275,000!  Jjlm  (1875)! 

Bristol 199,000  ' 

Newcastle 140,000! 

Hull 137,000] 

Portsmouth 125,000, 

Leicester 1 1 4 ,000 

Brighton 101, cool 

Plymouth 72,000 

Durham 18,000 

Lancaster 18,000 

Kidderminster 11,000 


Spain. 

Madrid  (1870) 332,000 

Barcelona  ( i860)... 190,000 

Seville  (1860) 118,000 

Malaga  (1860) 95,000 

Cadiz  (i860) 72,000 

Granada  (i860).....  67,000 
Saragossa  (i860)...  67,000 
Gibraltar  ( i860)....  18,000 
Almaden  (r86o'....  9,000 

Portugal. 

Lisbon  (1864) 224,000 

Oporto  (1864) 89,000^ 

j Germany. 

iBerlin  (1875) .969,000 

I (with  suburbs). .1,054, 000 
Hamburg  (1875). ..265, 000 

Breslau  (1875) 239,000 

Dresden  (1875) 197,000 

Munich  (1875) 193,000 

Cologne  (1875) 135.000. 

Leipsic  (1875) 127,000' 

Hanover  (1875). ...107,0001 
Frankford-on-ihc- 

Main  (1875) 103,000 

Bremen  (1875) 102,000 

Dantzic  (1875) 98,000 

Strasburg  ( 1875)...  94,000 
Frankford-on-the- 

Odcr  (1875) 47,000 

. 30,000 


(1871.) 

Mcrlhyr-Tydfil....  97,000 
. / o \ I, Swansea 57, 000 

Bogota  (1870).  50,000 'g„„,hampton ' 

P.-tnama (18707  ....  18,000,  p„by...  50,000 

ropayan  (1870)....  16,000,  ~ » 1 


Austria. 

Vienna  (1875) 674,000 

(with  suburbs)  .7,021,000 
BiKla-Pesth{’76)...309,ooo 

Prague  (1869) 190,000 

Trieste  (1869) 109,000 

Wieliczka  (1869)..  5,000 


ASIA. 

Turkey. 

Smyrna 150,000 

Damascus 150,000 

Beiroul 75^0^0 

Mecca 60,000 

I'l'rebizond 50,000 

Jerusalem 28,000 

Asiatic  Russia. 

Bokhara  (i872)....i50,ooo 
'fashkend  (1872)...  86,000 

jTifiis  (1872) 71,000 

.Khokan  {1872) 65,000 

jTobolsk  (1872) 20,000 

|IrkoiU?k  (1872)....  17.000 

;Khiva  (1872) 12,000 

Omsk  (1872) 12,000 

iTomskti872) 12,000 

Kyachia  (1872)....  10,000 

^ East  Turkestan. 

Yarkand 120,000 

Kashgar 80,000 

Chinese  Empire. 

Pekin 1,650,000 

Canton i ,000,000 

Foochow 600,000 

Nankin 450,000 

Amoy 300,000 

Shanghai 277,000 

Hong  Kong(’74)..i22,ooo 

Ningpo 115,000 

Macao 72,000 

Maimaichin 2,000 


34,000 

c6,ooo 


16.000 
35^0^ 

17.000 
25,700 


43.000 

270.000 

140.000 

54.000 
33»400 

1 6.000 

18.000 

13.000 

14.000 

18.000 


7,300 

15,200 

7,300 

11,000 


1 Terriiories. 

IOlympia  (Wash.)  1,200 
Boise  City  (Id.)..  1,000 

Helena  (Mont.)..  3,100 

Yankton  (Dak.)  700 
Cheyenne  (Wy.)  1,500 
[Salt  Lake  City  13,000 
j'l'ucsoN  (Anz.)...,  3,200 

jSANTA  Fe 4,800 

iTahlequah 1,000 

ISiTKA  (Alaska.)..  1,000 


Greenwich  . 44,000* 

Yarmouth 42,000 

Cardiff 36,000’ 

Cambridge 30,000 

(.).\ford 28,000] 

Dover 26,000] 

Richmond 11,000, 

Windsor 10,000' 

Margate 10,000 

Scotland. 


Glasgow  ( 1876' 545,000 

Edinburgh  ( i876)..2i5,ooo 

Dundee  (1876  139,000 

Aberdeen  (1876)...  96,000 
^Greenock  (1876)...  70,000 

iLeilh  (1876) 53,000  . . 

Paisley  (1876) 49,000] iSyracuse  (1871). 

Inverness  (1876)...  i8,ooo[|  Turkey 

Ireland. 


Dublin  (1875) 315,000 

Belfast  (1871) 174,000] 


Cartagena  (1870)..  a, 000 
Aspinwall  (1870)...  5,000 

Ecuador. 

Q'.if'-  76,000 

Guayaquil  (1870)..  26,000 
Cuenca  (1870) 25,000 

Peru. 

Lima  (1871) 160.000 

Cuzco  (1871) 40,000 

Callao  (1871) 30,000 

Bolivia. 

LaPaz(i865) 76,000 

Sucre  (1865) 24,ooO| 

Potosi{i865) 23,000, 

Cobija(i865) 2,500! 

Chili. 

Santiago  (1875) 148,000’ 

VaIparaiso(i875)..  98,000 

Argentine  Confed- 
eration. 

Buenos  Ayres('69)i78,ooo 
Gordova  {1869)....  29,000 

Rosario(x869) 23,000 

Tucuman  (1869)...  18,000 
Mendoza 8,000 

Uruguay. 

Montevideo  ('72).. 105, 000 

Paraguay. 

Asuncion. 48,000 

Concepcion 3,000 

Brazil. 

Riojaneiro(’72)...275,ooo  Ghent  (1875) 130,000  ^ 

Bahia  (1872) 129,000  Liege  {1875) 116,000 

Pernambuco  (’72).  IT  7,000’ ; 

Maranham  (’72)...  32,000  France. 


Switzerland. 

Geneva  (1870) 47,000 

(with  suburbs).,..  68,000 

r>asle(i87o) 45, 000 

Berne(i87o) 36,000 

Zurich  (1870) 21,000 

(with  suburbs)....  57,000 

Italy. 

Naples  (1871) 416,000' 

Rome  (1876) 264,000 

Milan  (1871) 245,000 

Turin  (1871) 192,000 

Palermo  (1871) 186,000 

Florence  (1871). ...167, 000 

Genoa  (1871) 130,000 

Venice  (1871) i28,o<x> 

Bologna  (1871) 89,000] 

Catania  (1871) 84,000 

Leghorn  (1871) 81,000 

Messina  ( 1871) 70,000] 

Valetta  (1871) 30,000 

" - 11,000' 


Japan. 


jConstantinogle 600,000 

iBucharest 222,000 

Adrianople 150,000 


Cork  (?87i • 79;ooo|  ‘ 

Limenck  ( .871)...  40,000  000 

Galway  (1871) 24,ooo||  ® 

Greece, 


90.000 


Londonderry  (’71)  21,000! 
Queenstown! ’71)..  12,000 
Sligo  (1871) I2,OOOj 

Denmark. 

Copenhagen  ( ’ 76). .233, 000’ ' 


Athens  (1871).. 


45,000 


AFRICA. 

Barbary  States. 

Fez 150,000 


Tokio  (1875)  675,000 

Kioto  (1875) 375,000 

Ozaka  (1875) 373,000 

Kagoshima  (’75). ..200,000 

Nagasaki  ('75) 80.000 

Yokohama  (’75)...  62,000 

Hindoostan. 

, Calcutta  (1872) 892,000 

Bombay  (1872) 644,000 

Madras  (1872) 398,000 

Lucknow  (1872)...  285,000 

Benares  (1872) 175,000 

Delhi  (1872) 154,000 

Sirinagar  ( 1872).. ..133, 000 
Lahore  {1872) 100,000 

Indo-China. 

Bangkok 500.000 

Singapore 150,000 

Saigon  120,000 

jHue 100,000 

Mandalay 100,000 

Rangoon 20,000 


Afghanistan. 


Holland. 

Amsterd.un  (’75)...: 

Rotterdam  (i875)...32,ooo  100,000, 

lheHagne{i875)..ioo,ooo  50,000' 

Schiedam  (1875)...  22,000  Algiers  49,000 

Belgium. 

Brussels  (1875) 183,000 

.\ntwerp  ( 1875)... . 145,000 


Herat  (1873) 

Cabiil 

Candahar 

100,000 
. 60,000 
. 50,000 

Beloochistan. 

Kelat 

. 15,000 

Persia. 

'I’cheran 

Ispahan 

.100,000 
. 80,000 

Tripol 

Mourzimk 11,000' 


Thibet. 

18,000  Lassa 24,000 


Egypt. 


Para  (1872) 25,000  ' 

! 

i Guiana. 


, Georgetown 3St000 

Paramaribo 25,000 

jCayenne 8,000 

2,000  ' 

1.500 
3.200I 

3.500 

3,000' 

25,000, 

4,coo|iChristiana  (1875)..  77,000 

5,000 ’Bergen  (1875) 34.000 

i,20o{  Christiansand('75)  12,000’  Boulogne  (1872)...  40,000 


EUROPE. 

Norway. 


Arabia. 

Muscat  60,000 

_ airo  ('18721 550,000  Hayel 22,000 

Alexandria!i872)..2i2,ooo  Aden 19,000 

Kliartoom  (1872)...  30,ooo|i5iocha 10,000 

Damicila  (1872)...  29,000,' 

Pans  (18751 1,885,000  >5.oo°l'  IcIanHc 

I,yons(i872l 324,000  -Suer  (1872) M.oooi  Malay  ISlanClS. 

Marseilles' 1872). ..313,0001  Port  Said  (1872)...  9,0001  160.000 

Bordeaux  (1872)...  194, oooH  _ - , I Batavia(i875) 99,000 

i.iiic (18721 158,000:  Cape  Colony.  '' 

ll  oulouse  (:872).... 125,000  . 

Roueu  (.872)  ...... toi.ooo;  ^ 


(ir.aham  Town 5,000;  1 AuStralaSia. 

101,101111872) 60,000  , Melbourne  (’74)-**».<-«> 


Brest  G8721 66,000; 

Versailles ( 1872)...  62,000  MsuSgSSCSri 

Nancy  (1872 ' Tananarive 80,000 

Nicc(i872) 52,0001 

tou«(,872)„.......  43,000;:  Zanzibar. 


Sydney  (1871) 135.001 

Ballarat  (1874'* 38.000 

Adelaide  (1876)....  .32,100 
Auckland  (1874)...  22,000 
HobaitTown(’7i)  19,000 
Honolnbi  {1872b..  '5.ooo 
5,000 


(«> 


i,5ool!Hammcrfcst(’7o).  2,000' Calais  (1870) 15,000  Zanzibar 8o,oooi  Penh  (1872)., 

* In  these  Slates  the  population  later  than  1870  is  taken  from  State  census.  In  the  other  States,  which  have  had  no  later  census  taken  the  figures  are 
issioncr  of  Education  for  1875,  and  from  local  authorities.  The  population  of  the  larger  cities  is  given  in  nearest  Even  Ihousands,  that  of  the  smaller  places  in  nearest  E\Ln  Munclrtds. 
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bWERTHmiT  & Go.  ' 


■r 


E D U G f i O N A L P U B L I S"H  EPS 


‘ Nos.  028  and  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

■ f - INVITE  ATTl^NTION  TO  THI'.IR 

r JSTETW^ISrD  ^A21,  U\A.BLE  SCHOOL  PUBLICS.  TIOISTS 


1 , 

Warren’s  Geographies. 


Warren’s  New  Primary  Geography. 

Warren’s  New  Common  Scliool  Goograohy. 


Warren’s  New  Physical  Geography, 


Greene’s  Grammars. 


4\a[ 


Greene’s  ln|:rpduction  tp,  English  Grammar. 
Greepc’s  N^v/^  English  -i'Vanimar.  ’ 

.^Greene’s  Ne  Analysis’>l^  the  English  Language. 


I Warren’s  Brief  Course  in  Geography. 


•XHTs  Series  hsfd  jusfoeen  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised,  and  is  now  pri  .te<^' 


i&&m.ran  entirely  new  set  of  •"'.lectrotype  plates. 


full  accounts  of  all  the  r'ecent  diseo.eries  hiWlWtriJef  Tn  bounuarie-.,, 
1 . ai^d  presents  a ct^pleTe  Ocographical  Course  adapted  tc  gVades  of  schools,  fomiiig 


>;%ic  itii'i  ccrapac.;  and  Ecohomic.il  Series  published^ 

t ..a  • 

..Warren’s  Brief  Course  in  Geography  is' a iu;w  vork,  intended  .i.-  31. 

i.ss  fef  *^se  who  liQve  not  ti^ie  for  a more  extended  .I'tudy  rf  p E;  c 
6>S(ef^(Srse  and  the  Physical  form  a iwpular  T lo-'^orik  jenes. 


A 


(Jn  Prefi-V  ;..  f 


T 


Greene’s,^Langi|^ie  Series. 

Thought  and  Expre'^sion. — Part  I.*- 
’’"nought  and  Expression.— P<x  t II. 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  (in  Press.)  . , 

These  Books  lotm  two  complete  liefies,  adapted  to  1 he 'different  gr*iee  c*ty 

and  coiintn-  scljools;  but  each  series  and  each  book  ina^  be  used'indej.endci^^  jj 

i - - ’ ■ •’ 

Prof.  Grerne  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  methods^..,  ti»_ching  reced 
ty  the  yarlous'Languagc  Text-Books,  and  it  is  beHevt-1  P-it  these  in^jroyc 
are  faj  more  practical  than  any  herfxofore  published  this  saijjcct. 


^•^iar’s  Series  of  Mathenipties. 


n 


Hagar's  ' Primary  . Lessons  in  Numbers. 
Hagar’s  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
Hagar’s  Comrhon  School  Arithmetic. 
Hagar’s  Elementary  Algebra. 


Hag  ar’s  Elementary  Geometry. 


CtSSS 


For  Teachers. 


1 


Dictation  Problerfis  and  Reviews  in  Arithmetic. 


I to  -flagar’s  Common  8<yiool  Arithmetic.  x 
V Key  to  iHagar’s  Elemeiitary  Algebra, 


Key 


laga 


Key  to  Hagar’s  Elemeataty.  Geometry',  (in  Press.) 


Tlwse  books  are  thoroughly  up  to. the  adrrpicd  to  the 

ved  methods  ol'm^truction^hai  crnv  pieyaiP'iqfthe  l.i.st  schools. 

and^ritten  exercises  are  cortibined  in  cich  book  of  this  Series.  The 
fflfcd.-  and  prticeSises  arc  .«uch  as  are  now  u.scd  by  business  men,  and  the  arrange- 
of  the  books  is  such,  that  either  tji’e  Primary  Lessons  and  t!ie.,Eleinentary 


Monroe’s  Readers  and  Spellers. 

Monroe's  First  Reaaer.  Monroe’s  Fourti:  Reade.o 
Monroe’s  Second  Reader.  Monroe’s  Fifth  ReaderT 
Monroe’s  Thi^d  Reader.  Monroe's  Sixth  RcadeM^i 


Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling. 
Monroe’s  Practical  Speller. 


(Leigh  Type  F^'tlen.) 
fOer.’nan-English  Edition.) 


Vtoithmetic,  or  ihe^rimary  Les3o.hs  and  the  Common  School  Arithmetic, 


may  j^prm  a complele.irvtylro,  bo^s.  .r\ 


- -'h 

Nq  oflBr  Series  >s  so  ecoriO^icAl  of  bhe  timcr^f  Ae  .student,  cr  so  practical 
■igh  in  its  te^’iing.  It'is  belLved  that  tfe-'lSse  of  tteee  books  will  save 
:h  of  the  time  usually  d.-v<irorl  ti>  this  study. 


Monroe’s  Primer..'" 

Monroe’s  First  Reader. 

Monroe’s  First  Reader., 

A Monroe’s  Vocal  Gymnastics. 

MONROE’S  READING  CHARTS.— 48  Nos. 

This  Series  prepared  by- Prof.  LEwrs  B.  MoNuj^E,  Bnan  c/  Bi  ~ton  Uiftvtfrty;^ 
School  of  Oratory^  contains  many  original  and  valuable  features..  ■ 

The  thorough  and  erstk  uuiastic  study  v 'ijT'-h  die  Author -has  _^vcii  to  thi 
subiect,  and  long  an.l  successful  experience  as  i Practical  In.slru(i^i^  Sch* 
Teachers,  Clergymen,  Pul,ilic  Speakers  and  tic.'>^rs,  have  eminently  qurlihcJ 
for  tile  task  he  has  so  iroiighly  performtik 

These  Books  are  profus^My  Illustrated  bj'  tl:i  best  artist an  1 in  locdianicaf 
execution  are  sujVcrior  to  .•'riytscho-al  botiks  n'-'  published.  The  '--  ries  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the.  First,  Second,  Third  and  .'rrfth  Readers  .onv.  ^bridgvd' 
Series,  pecuiiarK  .dapted  i><  the  want'  of  ^-gi  4-4  • -'Viools  ru  'he 


A 'jg'* 


i 4: 

fit 

i * 


Teachers  and  Sch'^ol  Officers  are  coi^ially  Invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us  in  regard  to  ar'  of  our ^^ioations* 
? New  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  Free.  Liberal  Terms  will  be  given  for  First  hit  " Action.  ^ 


